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FOOD  PAGES  THAT  STIR  READERS— AND  ADVERTISERS 

Exotic-food  recipes.  Everyday-food  recipes.  Plus  column  after  column  of 
practical  advice  on  every  phase  of  cooking. 

This  is  w'hot  Chicago's  good  cooks  wont — and  get — from  home  economics 
editor  Isabel  DuBois.  Coq  ou  vin  for  the  gourmet,  beef  stew  for  the  busy 
mother — and  advice  that  genuinely  serves  the  reader.  For  example,  how  the 
5  varieties  of  salmon  differ.  One-trip  shopping  for  o  week  s  menus.  Reports  on 
new,  time-saving  products. 

Judging  by  response,  her  readers  love  this  combination  of  creative  cookery 
and  practicality. 

So  do  the  food  industry's  alert  businessmen.  Isabel's  thoroughgoing  service 
is  a  major  reason  why  they  place  more  advertising  in  the  Daily  News  than  in 
any  other  evening  newspaper  in  the  nation. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MARSHALL  FIELD  JR..  PUBLISHER 
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Speeds,  up  to  60,000  PPH,  or  BETTER 


The  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press 
Unit  is  recognized  in  newspaper 
pressrooms  as  a  symbol  of 
QUALITY.  Streamlined  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  fast  and  dependable  in 
performance,  these  modern, 
color-adaptable  units  print  to¬ 
day’s  best-looking  newspapers  in 
black  and  white  and  color. 
Economy  of  operation  is  a  well- 
established  feature  of  Metro¬ 
politan  units  .  .  .  simple  adjust¬ 
ments,  ease  of  lockup  . . .  finger¬ 
tip  ink  controls  at  eye  level  .  .  . 
vibrationless  operation  at  all 
speeds  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  WOOD  presses  are  held  in 
such  high  esteem. 

Every  production  demand  made 
of  today’s  high-speed  newspaper 
presses  is  met  by  these  outstand¬ 
ing  units. 


4-color  unit  .  .  .  unmatched 
in  performance  and  dependability 


Color  Cylinders  .  .  .  color  couples 
for  ROP  and  SPOT  Color 


Utmost  flexibility  for  color  positioning 


Eye-level  push  button  ink  controls 


Portable  ink  fountains 


Quiet,  smooth-running  Units 


Ready  access  to  all  parts  of  unit 
for  easy  adjustment 


Folders . . .  capacities  up  to  128  pages 
with  either  cut  or  folded  edge  forward 


Press  units  available 
in  dynamic  colors  of  your  choice 


IT'S  OOOO 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Profile  of  25  largest  retail 
advertisers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

a  3-newspaper  market 


THAN  IN  THE  POST-TIMES  HERALD  FOR  FIRST  6  MONTHS,  1960 


We  believe  every  media  executive  will  appreciate  the  full  implication  of 
these  figures.  Certainly  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  25  largest  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area  are  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  the  relative  pulling-power  of  the  three  Washington  newspapers. 
They  know  from  long  experience  which  newspaper  reaches  the  families 
that  mean  most  to  them  in  terms  of  immediate  sales.  So  they  make  The 
Star  their  first  choice  by  an  impressive  margin.  The  Star  is  the  newspaper 
that  will  give  your  advertising  in  the  vastly  important  Washington,  D.  C., 
market  the  Extra  Selling  Thrust  that  means  business. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Momborof  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avonuo  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Boulevard  •  Detroit  New  Center  Building 
Loa  Angeles:  3540  Wllahire  Boulevard  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street 
Special  Florida  Representatives:  McAsklll,  Herman  A  Daley,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  4014  Chase  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  space  buyer  who  had 
to  schedule  a  tough  account. 

The  Head  Man  was  tough,  too.  He  said,  'T  want 
business  in  Florida  —  BIG  business!” 

So  the  space  buyer  thought  about  Florida.  Long, 
hard  thoughts.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he  could  see  a  map 
of  Florida  with  circles  radiating  from  Miami,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Tan^.  That  made  space  buying  easy. 
Three  papers.  iTie  whole  state  coveted! 

But  he  was  a  cautious  space  buyer.  As  a  small  boy 
he  had  asked  searching  questions  about  bees  and 
flowers. 

Also  he  was  a  bit  leery  of  the  Head  Man. 

So  he  dug  deeper. 

He  found  that  Pinellas  County,  where  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  home,  had  larger  Retail  Sales  than  the 
Tampa  home  county. 

And  he  found  that  Pinellas  was  really  covered 
ONLY  by  The  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

He  thought,  '’Verily,  I  almost  backed  into  a  lawn 
mower  .  .  .  for  more  than  a  half  billion  blasted 
bucks  are  spent  annually  in  Pinellas!” 

So,  just  to  be  sure,  he  put  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 

And  The  Product  sold  BIG.  And  the  Head  Man 
was  pleased! 

Happy  ending! 


Write,  wire,  phone  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  deoiled  market  dao. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

21-24 — Westorn  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Miramar  St^ 
Monica,  Cal. 

21-2^— International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  Shirley-SiM, 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Joumalisns,  Pennsylvania  SMi 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 9 — ^Washington  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Statler-Hiltos 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 10 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  State-wide  Advertising  Clinic,  Msrott 

Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9-11 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  news  and  advertising  clinics.  HoW 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

9-11 — Maryland  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  ky 

9- 11 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Conference,  Hotel  Griswoy 

Groton,  Conn. 

10 -  Texas  Press  Association.  Ad  meeting.  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 

12-17— Science  News  Writing  Seminar,  Colorado  State  University  For 

Collins. 

15-16— Southwest  Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas 
Texas. 

15-18 — New  York  Press  Association.  Saranac  Inn  Saranac  Inn  P.  0.,  N.  Y 

17- 18 — Illinois  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Pere  Marquette  Hotal 
Peoria. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pretldant 
Hotel,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

18-20— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Ctiaic 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville.  Pa. 

18- 21— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotil 
Biloxi.  Miss. 

19- 21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Chathem  Bw 
Inn,  Chatham.  Mass. 

21 — Newspaoer  Comics  Council.  Hotel  Park  Lane.  New  York  City. 

23- 25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Multnomah  Hols! 
Portland,  Ore. 

24- 25 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Virginia,  Minn. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapsn 
Advertising  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  PlacW 
25-3<^lnternational  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Noilk 

America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

27-  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  LunchaansN 
Exhibit,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  I — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Willlamsburq,  Va. 

29- Oct.  I — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Frederick,  Hunt'nqioii 
W.  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Seventh  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers'  School.  University  of  Kin- 
sas,  Lawrence. 

1- 2— South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

2- ^-1  nterstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hohl 

Philadelphia. 

2- 4— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convention,  CM- 

tanooga.  Tenn. 

3- 4— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pid» 

House.  Boston,  Mass. 

7— 8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan.  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

8—  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Typographical  Clinic,  Sheraton-Uneoh 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9 —  Colorado  AP  news  executives,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  4l$t  conv»«lio» 
Poinsett  Hotel.  Greenville,  S.  C. 

9-11 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  tW 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

11- 14— Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Ea«*** 
Slope  Inn.  North  Conway.  N.  H. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Prwnotion  Aar 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14— World  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Sheraton  Tovm 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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So.  119  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks... 


Film  Censor  Law  Hitting  Press 
Ruled  Unconstitutional 


In  discussing  film  censorship  in  these  advertisements  we  have  pointed  out  several 
times  that  censorship  of  newspapers  is  part  of  the  program  of  those  persons  leading  the  film 
censorship  drive. 

Several  newspapers  have  agreed.  Others  have  either  refused  to  recognize  the  danger  or 
appear  indifferent. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  however,  the  courts  do  not  share  this  indifference.  A  case 
in  point  is  a  recent  decision  by  the  full  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Last  summer  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  enacted  into  law  a  motion  picture  censor¬ 
ship  bill  which  provided  severe  penalties  for  newspapers  publishing  advertisements  of 
pictures  disapproved  by  the  board  of  censors  that  the  bill  established.  We  have  no  record  of 
any  serious  newspaper  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Two  suits  were  promptly  brought  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
have  the  law  declared  unconstitutional.  Both  suits  were  successful,  the  court  striking  down 
practically  all  of  the  law’s  provisions  as  being  unconstitutional. 

Among  other  provisions  of  the  law  which  it  struck  down,  the  couit  included  the  passage 
pertaining  to  advertisements.  Pointing  out  that  large  daily  Philadelphia  newspapers  circu¬ 
lated  outside  the  State,  and  could  even  publish  advertisements  of  pictures  showing  in  places 
outside  the  State,  the  Court  held  that,  for  this  reason  “the  act  is  invalid  since  it  imposes  an 
undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce.” 

“It  is  inconceivable,”  the  court  ruled,  “that  Pennsylvania  can  validly 
provide  that  merely  because  a  state  administrative  agency,  without  any 
evidence  or  formal  proceedings  of  any  kind,  has  disapproved  a  picture, 
Philadelphia  newspapers  may  no  longer  advertise  this  picture  for 
showing  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Act 
imposes  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce.” 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  the  first  to  realize  that  if 
censorship  is  allowed  to  grow  in  one  field,  it  will  soon  spread  to  others,  including  their  own 
protected  pastures. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..GO  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE 


s 


THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE- 
LAUNCHES  A  NEW  CONCEPT 
IN  COMICS- 
“THORN  McBRIOE" 


The  Copley  News  Service  has  launched  “Thorn  McBride”  an  authentic,  believable  comic  strip  that  paralkk 
Page-1  headlines  and  gives  your  Comic  Page  the  urgency  of  today’s — and  tomorrow’s — news. 


‘McBride,”  the  new  six-day  adventure  comic  strip,  is  the  story  of  the  dark  world  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea  . .  .  of  the  men  and  weapons  that  fight  there  ...  the  oceanographers 
who  explore  there  .  .  .  and  the  creatures  that  live  there. 


YOUR  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS  ‘McBRIDE’  BECAUSE  IT  IS: 


•  Pegged  to  today’s  headlines. 

•  Educational,  a  chapter  from  tomorrow's  science  texts; 
a  strip  that  teachers  and  youth  leaders  will  approve. 


•  Broad  in  appeal,  to  grade-school  boys  and  girls,  to  teen¬ 
agers  and  their  mothers  and  fathers. 


•  Broad  in  scope.  Navy  and  oceanographic  adventures 
wherever  salt  waters  ebb  and  flow. 

FIRST  RELEASE  SEPTEMBER  12! 

Available  in  four  and  five  column  widths. 


RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY 


NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  information,  write  — or  phone  or  wire  collect 
—  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  BEImont  4-7111 


ilkis 


WHAT  A  WHALE  OF 
A  SALE  A  FEW 
CENTS  CAN  MAKE! 

Are  you  alert  to  the  exploding  soles  potential  in  Northern  New 
Jersey's  six  county  market?  Latest  figures  show  food  sales  now 
top  $859  millions,  and  automotive  sales  rocketed  to  $507 
millions! 

STAR-LEDGER's  sales,  too,  are  still  moving  up.  It's  now  the  20th 
largest  circulation  of  the  nation's  306  morning  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  at  the  lowest  milline  rate! 

Give  up  the  worn  out  follow-the-leader  solution  to  increased 
sales  in  this  exploding  market.  Use  the  STAR-LEDGER! 

Npumrk  ^lar-iCp&gpr 

Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Marning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 

REPSESENtED  NATIONAllY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


1 


editorial 


How  About  Some  Action  ? 


The  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  last  May  asked  the  leading 


candidates  for  President:  “What  position  would  you,  as  President, 
take  on  the  people’s  right  to  all  information  (except  military  secrets) 
about  their  government?” 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  questions  put  to  them  by  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  committee 
chairman.  The  answers  of  the  two  men  subsequently  nominated  by 
their  parties  are  worth  reading. 

Vicepresident  Nixon’s  reply  was:  “The  only  justification  for  classi¬ 
fying  information — top  secret,  confidential  or  whatever  the  classifica¬ 
tion  may  be — is  for  the  security  of  the  nation,  not  for  the  security  of 
the  administration  which  may  be  in  |wwer  at  the  moment  ...  I 
recognize  that  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  government  bureaus  from 
hiding  information  under  the  guise  of  security.  Vigorous  steps  .  .  . 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this.” 

Senator  Kennedy  said:  “Within  the  rather  narrow  limits  of  na¬ 
tional  security  the  people  of  the  Uniteti  States  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  information  about  their  government — and  the  President  must 
see  that  they  receive  it.  .  .  .  The  goal  of  our  government  is  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  information  to  all  the  American  jieople.” 

As  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  said  last  week:  “Both  candidates  can 
make  gotxl  right  now  on  their  statements.” 

The  Hennings’  bill,  which  we  have  mentioned  many  times,  is  now 
before  the  Senate’s  Judiciary  Committee.  It  would  amend  .5  IJ.S.C. 
Section  1002  which  16  departments  and  agencies  have  cited  erroneous¬ 
ly  as  justification  for  withholding  information.  The  bill  woidd  make 
it  clear  the  section  is  meant  to  make  information  available  to  the 
public  and  is  not  statutory  authority  for  refusing  to  do  so. 

Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Sen.  Kennedy  can  and  shoidd  demonstrate 
faith  in  their  own  statements  by  using  their  great  influence  to  move 
this  bill  to  successful  enactment. 


False  Comparison 


T^ispi-aying  some  tortured  reasoning  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising  in  a  release  this  week  compared  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  public  in  1959  for  TV  receivers,  set  maintenance  and 
electricity  to  operate  them  with  the  amount  s|)ent  for  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers. 

Naturally,  TV  came  out  ahead  in  this  comparison  or  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  any  release. 

TV  brags  that  their  figure  comes  to  $2.9  billion  which  was  “93% 
more  than  was  spent  for  newspapers”  ($1,549,576,000).  We’re  sur¬ 
prised  TV  didn’t  add  the  money  spent  for  program  guides  to  their 
total. 

Can  you  logically  compare  what  people  sjjend  for  entertainment 
and  what  they  spend  to  be  informed?  Why  not  compare  what  f)eople 
spend  for  theater  admissions  and  imply  that  newspapers  aren’t  so 
important  because  people  spend  almost  as  much  on  the  movies?  And 
why  not  compare  the  TV  expenditure  with  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  furniture? 

No  matter  how  hard  they  try  the  TV  boys  can’t  beat  down  the 
results  of  surveys  which  show: 

65%  of  the  people  prefer  to  get  their  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  only  14.5%  on  TV: 

61%  prefer  television  without  advertising  and  68%  prefer  news¬ 
papers  with  advertising. 


H'ithout  counsel  purposes  are 
pointed:  hut  in  the  multitude  of  nts- 
sellors  they  are  estahlished.—Proesrk. 
XF;  22. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertiian^j 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joundk 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapsfdos 
established  March,  1892;  the  Foui^  EiMi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ju*e  ]| 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  I92S. 
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PRESS  COMMENT 


letters 


MORE  THAN  MEDIA 

Let  me  protest  against  E&P’s  seemingly 
careless  use  of  the  word  “media.”  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  opening  sentences  of  both 
editorials  in  your  issue  of  July  30. 

My  objection  is  to  the  perspective  of 
editors  who  talk  about  the  “printed  media” 
or  “the  news  media.”  Publicists  and  ad 
agency  men  quite  properly  refer  to  news¬ 
papers  as  media;  to  them,  as  to  Webster 
(Definition  No.  3),  a  newspaper  is  “an 
intermediate  means  or  channel.”  But  to 
every  newspaperman  worth  his  salt,  a  re¬ 
spectable  newspaper  is  more  than  a  go- 
between — it  is  an  institution  of  character, 
enlightenment  and  purposeful  leadership. 
Therein  lies  a  distinction  between  trans¬ 
mitters  of  news  and  newspapers;  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  more  than  a  means  to  an 
end — to  survive,  it  must  remain  an  end 
in  itself. 

I’ve  never  heard  a  judge  or  a  clergyman 
refer  to  the  bar  and  the  pulpit  as  “opinion 
media.”  Should  editors  be  any  less 
prudent? 

Joseph  N.  Freudenbercer 
Gannett  Newspapers, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


"GOTTA  KEEP  ’EM  BRIGHT” 
BURCK,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times 


TRIAL  JUDGE 

PIETCHER,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 


of  publications  produced  under  just  about 
the  same  kind  of  time-consuming  ways. 

Nowadays,  in  all  but  a  very  few  cities, 
this  competition  between  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  within  blocks  of  each  other  has 
ended.  The  competition  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  now  with  radio  and  television — 
so  long  as  the  competition  is  put  on  a 
time  basis.  Hanging  onto  the  old  prac¬ 
tices  only  emphasizes  the  comparison  of 
the  time  effect  of  different  types  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  news. 

Dropping  these  out-dated  ways  for  com¬ 
pleteness  and  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
emphasizes  the  kind  of  competition  which 
the  opposition  can’t  touch.  Then  the  news¬ 
paper  has  a  truthful  and  full  report,  it 
has  comment  on  them  which  is  thoughtful 
and  usually  unhurried,  and  the  reader 
can  take  his  or  her  time  and  pick  his  or 
her  time  for  reading  all  this. 

You  did  a  real  service  to  our  profession 
and  our  business  with  your  article;  thanks 
very  much. 

Talbot  Patrick 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald 


DOUBLE  NEGATIVE 

I  should  not  have  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  it  was  staring  me  in  the  eye  and 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it, 
except  read  and  gasp. 

Check  your  story  in  the  July  30  E&P, 
page  13,  seventh  paragraph,  first  sentence 
of  the  “Last  Man”  article. 

“Had  the  Chronicle  advertised  its  ‘Last 
Man  on  Earth’  feature  simply  as  light 
summer  reading  we  would  not  have  paid 
no  attention  to  it.” 

Was  it  a  typo  or  did  the  Hearst  paper 
really  make  the  statement  in  those  words? 

I  am  not  going  to  have  no  rest  until 
I  learn  who  the  culprit  is. 

Jim  T.  Lacy 

Managing  Editor, 

Pampa  (Texas)  Daily  News 

We  is! — Editor. 
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How  to  win 
readers 

at  Olympics 
time 

Give  them  the  kind  of  complete  and 
lively  coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games 
that  will  be  available  to  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  and  around  the  world  — the 
clients  of  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service. 

They’ll  be  giving  their  readers  all  the 
winning  highlights,  all  the  colorful 
sidelights  of  this  quadrennial  meeting 
of  top  athletes  and  teams  from  all 


parts  of  the  world.  The  New  York 
Times  has  assigned  three  of  its  top 
sports  writers  to  cover  the  games  in 
Rome :  Arthur  Daley,  Allison  Danzig 
and  Robert  Daley. 

Olympics  or  World  Series,  a  football 
classic  or  heavyweight  title  bout— 
when  The  New  York  Times  covers  a 
big  sports  event,  clients  of  The  Times 
News  Service  reap  the  rewards  in 
the  pleasure  of  their  readers. 

You  can,  too,  when  you  sign  up  with 
this  world-wide  newsgathering  ser¬ 
vice.  Ask  today  about  availability  in 
your  territory. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Arthur  Daley 


Allison  Danzig 


Robert  Daley 


Every  Satuday  Since  1884 
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Advertising  Called  to  War 
On  Its  ‘Socialist’  Enemies 

~  __  we  are  dreadfully  vulnerabl 

2  Wavs  Suggested:  Clean  House;  this  one. 

*  Socialism,  Communism,  Tc 

Inform  Public  of  Market  Role  ihe, 


By  Hobart  Franks 

1  followed  the  two  national 
political  conventions  last  month 
with  great  interest  because,  to 
me,  it  is  thrilling  to  see  the 
heart  and  mind  and  body  of 
.America  at  work.  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  suppose  that  there 
are  not  selfish  and  personal  in¬ 
terests  at  work  behind  the 
American  political  scene.  To  the 
contrary,  I  know  full  well  that 
they’re  there,  but  I  take  grreat 
pri^  in  being  part  of  that  force 
. . .  that  industry  .  .  .  which  can 
and  does  hold  the  deeds  of  any 
man  or  group  up  to  the  light  of 
public  view,  and  in  doing  so 
holds  back  would-be  despots. 

I  have  always  taken  comfort, 
too,  in  the  fact  that  those  with 
ideologies  other  than  those  of 
i  freedom  of  choice  and  free  en¬ 
terprise  are  rooted  out  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  American  press 
I  when  they  go  chipping  away  at 
DOT  freedoms. 

Discordant  Song 

But  there  was  a  jarring  note 
sounded  in  Los  Angeles  which 
is  out  of  tune  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way.  I  have  heard  it  fre¬ 
quently  of  late,  but  hearing  it 
played  in  that  hall  frightened 
sad  disturbed  me.  Certain  dis¬ 
sonances  and  counterpoint  in 
hews  I  had  expected  and  could 
li^  to  with  understanding  but 
this  song  was  not  just  dissonant. 
It  was  totally  discordant. 

It  was  a  folk  song  composed 
by  a  very  unfolksy  guy.  Its 
lyrics  were  a  lament  about  pri- 
^  glut  in  a  Babylon  of  public 
*>nk  It  sung  of  the  need  for 
curbing  advertising  and  market- 
“m.  of  spending  less  for  con- 
™fo«r  go^s  and  diverting  this 
private  spending  for  nones- 
swtial  goods  to  the  government 
where  it  can  be  spent  for  pub- 
1*  woAs.  It  called  American 
*«rketing  a  pitch  man  econ- 
®®y-  It  chanted  the  word  Madi- 
**  Avenue  and  made  it  sound 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


This  is  part  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Advertising  Club  by  Mr. 
Franks,  advertising  director  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

like  the  skid  row  of  American 
hope. 

This  song  was  composed  of 
such  truths  as  the  fact  that  we 
are  spending  three  times  as 
much  annually  on  advertising 
as  education.  The  lyrics  some¬ 
how  made  advertising  seem  like 
a  pick  pocket  which  had  stolen 
from  education  and  public  health 
and  national  defense  and  left 
the  inference  that  if  advertis¬ 
ing  were  limited  and  market¬ 
ing  curbed,  education  would 
triple  and  our  country  would  be 
healthy  and  safe. 

Vocalist  CSiurch 

These  words  were  sung  by 
Frank  Church,  the  Governor  of 
Idaho,  as  a  keynote  speech  to 
one  of  our  major  conventions. 
They  were  the  words  of  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  a  professor  at  Har¬ 
vard.  They  were  co-authored  by 
and  reflect  the  total  thinking  of 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  another 
Harvard  professor.  Both  of 
them,  unfortunately,  are  top 
economic  advisors  to  one  of  our 
Presidential  aspirants. 

This  is  not  a  political  talk.  I 
am  not  here  as  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat,  as  a  Kennedy  man 
or  a  Nixon  man.  I  am  here  as 
one  of  the  corpuscles  in  this 
circulatory  system  of  commerce 
which  has  given  this  nation  its 
strength  and  I  will  flght  blood 
poison  and  infection  from  any 
wound  in  the  American  market¬ 
ing  structure. 

And  I  assure  you  that  there 
is  a  hard  fight  coming  because 
I  know  that  while  we  have  built 
up  antibodies  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  some  specific  viruses, 
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we  are  dreadfully  vulnerable  to 
this  one. 

Socialism,  Communism,  Total¬ 
itarianism  ...  we  throw  those 
out  when  they  are  found  and 
named.  But  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
vader  from  the  outside  .  .  .  this 
is  a  formless  blob  ...  a  clot 
moving  now  through  our  circu¬ 
latory  system  which  could  shut 
it  off  just  as  surely  as  a  tourni¬ 
quet  at  the  neck,  and  the  result 
to  the  American  way  of  life 
will  be  just  as  fatal. 

What  these  gentlemen  and  a 
whole  new  cult  of  economists 
preach  today  in  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  way  is  that  the  dollars 
spent  on  creature  comforts  by 
some  in  America  must  be  di¬ 
verted  and  placed  instead  in  the 
hands  of  government  to  provide 
more  education,  more  schools, 
housing  and  medical  aid  for  all 
.  .  .  something  for  everybody! 

This  sounds  plausible  to  some 
who  have  less  and  that  is  why 
the  doctrines  of  Lenin  sound 
good  to  hordes  who  have  noth¬ 
ing. 

The  only  thing  these  gentle¬ 
men  fail  to  explain  is  exactly 
what  must  be  given  up  and  by 
whom  to  attain  these  goals  un¬ 
der  their  doctrine. 

Cost  Is  Freedoms 

The  cost  is  not  in  personal 
comforts  alone  but  also  in  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  and  personal 
initiative.  I  will,  and  so  will 
you,  give  up  personal  comforts 
until  it  hurts  to  defend  this 
country  and  our  way  of  life  if 
such  is  required.  But  this  will 
be  to  defend  personal  freedom 
and  initiative  and  I  will  not  give 
those  things  up  any  more  easily 
to  any  ideology  within  this 
country  which  would  replace 
free  enterprise  with  a  welfare 
state. 

If  I  sound  like  an  alarmist, 
it’s  because  I  am  alarmed.  These 
statements  of  our  national  prob¬ 
lems  issued  by  supposedly  in¬ 
tellectual  professors  and  econo¬ 
mists  touch  responsive  chords 
everywhere  in  America  because 
naturally  we  are  in  favor  of 
better  schools,  teachers  and 
housing.  We  know  the  need  for 
scientific  advances  —  we  know 
we  must  win  the  missile  race. 


These  things  are  true.  They 
can’t  miss.  They’re  like  talking 
of  God  and  motheiiiood.  And  as 
a  preamble  to  the  suggestions 
of  these  men  such  statements 
overshadow  the  rest  of  their 
conclusion  that  free  enterprise 
is  at  fault  and  must  be  limited 
if  these  things  are  to  come 
about. 

That  is  where  their  solutions 
arc  impractical,  incomplete  and 
dangerous  because  they  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  a  change 
in  our  entire  ideology.  They 
fail  to  follow  their  oton  philoso¬ 
phy  to  its  ultimate  end.  I  will 
name  it  for  them.  Their  eco¬ 
nomic  formula  for  adjusting  the 
American  economy,  projected  to 
its  logical  conclusion  is  purely 
and  simply  socialism.  A  classic 
and  complete  example  of  it. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  writes.  .  .  . 
“During  the  decade  of  the  fifties, 
Americans  spent  three  times  as 
much  money  on  advertising  as 
they  did  on  higher  education.” 
There’s  that  statement  again. 
And  he  continued  “As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  investment  of 
our  wealth,  every  American  to¬ 
day  knows  he  can  get  a  televi¬ 
sion  set  for  his  rumpus  room, 
but  few  can  be  certain,  even  if 
they  have  the  money,  that  they 
can  get  a  college  education  for 
their  son  or  daughter.  In  short, 
our  society  is  geared  to  produc¬ 
ing  television  sets  and  rumpus 
rooms  and  not  scientists  or 
scholars.” 

Assinine  Statement 

Now  isn’t  that  a  scholarly 
conclusion?  What  a  perfectly 
assinine  statement!  What  the 
hell  is  the  correlation  between 
these  things? 

But  he  goes  on.  “Private  in¬ 
terests,”  he  said,  “have  priority 
over  public  interest  and  every¬ 
body’s  making  a  fast  buck  is 
supposed  to  insure  the  common 
good.  The  Public  sector  .  .  . 
anything  from  schools  to  mis¬ 
siles,  takes  second  place.  While 
consumer  goods  heap  up  in  our 
attics  and  basements,  while  our 
advertising  system  knocks  it¬ 
self  out  trying  to  create  new 
wants  which  will  require  more 
and  more  private  goods  and 
services,  while  more  and  more 
of  our  resources  are  absorbed 
in  the  'styleracket*  and  ‘de¬ 
signed  obsolescence,’  and  the 
consumer  spending  merry-go- 
round,  the  public  framework  of 
society  on  which  everything  else 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Studied 
By  Scientists 

Houston 

A  series  of  six  articles  out¬ 
lining:  for  the  first  time  the  com¬ 
plete  views  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  scientists  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  banning  future  nuclear 
tests  was  run  in  the  Houston 
Post  and  other  newspapers 
througdiout  the  nation. 

Author  of  the  series  was  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  52-year-old  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  nuclear 
physicist,  who  is  credited  by 
fellow  scientists  with  a  “bril¬ 
liant  invention,”  which  made  the 
nation’s  first  H-bomb  possible 
in  November,  1951. 

The  copyrighted  articles, 
titled  “Policy  For  Peace,”  were 
obtained  during  a  week’s  visit 
to  Dr.  Teller’s  home  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  in  July  by  Ralph  S. 
O’Leary,  science  editor  of  the 
Post.  Much  of  the  information 
was  dictated  by  Dr.  Teller  to 
Mr.  O’Leary  at  Dr.  Teller’s 
home. 

Dr.  Teller  made  the  articles 
available  to  the  Houston  Post 
on  condition  that  they  be  given 
the  widest  dissemination  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Post  made  the  series 
available  to  papers  in  all  50 
States.  Thirty-five  newspapers 
printed  them. 

• 

Foreign  Newsmen 
Attend  Seminar 

Honolulu 

Twenty-one  journalists  from 
Asia,  the  Philippines,  Africa 
and  South  America  are  attend¬ 
ing  a  government  -  sponsored 
seminar  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Lecturers  include  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine,  education  editor  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance;  Dr.  Roy  E.  Carter, 
director  of  the  research  division 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Prof. 
Floyd  G.  Arpan,  Meidill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  as  well  as  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii  teachers  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  staffers  from  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Hawaii 
Times. 

Federal  Grant 

The  seminar  is  one  of  a  series 
of  exchange  programs  involv¬ 
ing  leaders  and  specialists  in 
education  and  cultural  affairs 
at  the  university.  The  series  is 


financed  by  a  $250,000  Federal 
appropriation. 

Attending  are  journalists 
from  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Pakistan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Rhodesia,  Thailand,  Chile, 
Guatemala  and  Paraguay. 

Panelists  include  A.  A.  Smy- 
ser,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Bulletin;  William  Ewing, 
editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin ; 
Richard  Habein,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Advertiser;  Buch  Buck- 
wach,  managing  editor  of  the 
Advertiser;  reporters  from  both 
papers,  Shigeo  Soga,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hawaii  Times; 
State  legislators  and  appointed 
officials  and  top  ranking  local 
public  relations  men. 

Subjects  Cowred 

Discussion  topics  include  the 
role  of  the  American  press  and 
its  dealings  with  public  opinion, 
public  affairs,  public  relations, 
politics,  labor  and  management 
and  world  affairs. 

After  the  seminar,  the  visit¬ 
ing  journalists  will  spend  two 
weeks  visiting  newspapers  on 
the  Mainland. 


Newhouse  Seeks 
To  Avoid  Transfer 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse  has  filed 
a  bill  of  complaint  seeking  to 
void  the  transfer  of  stock  in  a 
Springfield  television  station  to 
Springfield  Newspapers  Em¬ 
ployes  Beneficial  Fund. 

The  bill,  filed  in  Hampden 
County  Superior  Court,  alleges 
that  50  percent  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  in  Station  WHYN  (chan¬ 
nel  40)  and  its  AM-FM  Radio 
Affiliate  was  “wrongfully” 
transferred  to  the  beneficial 
fund. 

Part  of  Assets 

The  stock  was  acquired  in 
1953  from  the  Hampden-Hamp- 
shire  Corp.  and  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  transferred  to  the  beneficial 
fund.  Mr.  Newhouse  contends 
that  the  stock  is  part  of  the 
newspaper  assets. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  owner  of  a 
group  of  newspapers,  last  June 
acquired  40  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Springfield  Republican 
Company,  which  publishes  The 
Springfield  Union,  Daily  News 
and  Sunday  Republican. 

He  is  in  a  position  to  acquire 
controlling  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  through  an  option  which 
he  holds  on  80  additional  shares 
and  which  he  will  be  eligible  to 
exercise  in  1967. 

Editors  of  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  protested  the  Newhouse 
purchase  in  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  in  June. 
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Knight  Makes 
3  Executive 
Appointments 

Miami,  Fla. 

Alvah  Chapman  Jr.,  young 
Georgia  and  Florida  newspaper 
executive  who  sold  his  interest 
in  two  Savannah  papers  earlier 
this  year,  has  joined  Knight 
Newspapers  in  a  top  new  man¬ 
agement  post. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  appointment 
was  one  of  three  announced  by 
Knight  Newspapers  and  one  of 
its  papers,  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  others: 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  47,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  named 
as  circulation  director  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

William  B.  (Bill)  Stapleton, 
39,  Eastman  Kodak  executive 
and  onetime  Miami  Herald  chief 
photographer,  named  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphic  arts  for  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

James  L.  Knight,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  general  manager  of 
the  Herald,  said  Mr.  Chapman 
will  serve  as  his  assistant  and 
concentrate  on  familiarizing 
himself  with  personnel  and  op¬ 
erations  of  all  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Chapman  most  re¬ 
cently  was  part  owner  and  op¬ 
erating  head  of  Savannah’s 
morning  and  afternoon  com¬ 
bination,  the  News  and  Press. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  February. 

Before  that  he  was  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  for  three  years, 
and  previously  was  business 
manager  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  family-owned 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Enquirer.  His  father,  Alvah 
Chapman  Sr.,  is  president  of 
the  parent  company  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  which  also  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

After  the  ITU  strike  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1948,  Mr.  Chapman 


revamped  the  operation  into  i 
streamlined  open  shop. 

In  St.  Petersburg  and  Soto- 
nah  he  also  helped  Ixwst  circnli- 
tion,  modernize  the  mechnniol 
operation  and  give  a  new  look  to 
the  editorial  operation. 

In  the  two  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Knight  said  Tynu 
—  an  active  member  in  ANPA 
and  International  Circulatkn 
Manager  Association  affairs  — 
would  take  over  administntioi 
responsibilities  of  the  Herald’i 
circulation  program  to  meet  tke 
challenges  of  economic  growtt. 

Mr.  Stapleton,  the  new 
graphic  arts  director,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  operations  of  the  Her 
aid’s  photographic  and  art  de 
partments  to  develop  new  ideu 
and  implement  modem  qualitj 
control  methods. 

Mr.  Tynan  headed  circulation 
activities  at  the  Des  Momtt 
(Iowa)  Register,  Erie  (Pa) 
Dispatch-Herald  and  the  PiUt 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Mr.  Stapleton  left  the  Henld 
in  1950  to  join  Collief^s  mags- 
zine,  where  he  built  a  reple¬ 
tion  as  a  top-notch  reporter  ani 
cameraman.  He  then  joined 
Eastman  Kodak  in  1956  and 
watched  the  development  of 
modem  equipment  for  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  photographic 
operations. 

• 

Huntington  Sale 
Price  Ig  Revealed 

Washinciw 

The  price  paid  for  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Co» 
pany  last  we^  (E&P,  Aug.  tt 
page  9)  was  $2,500,000,  it  iw 
revealed  when  the  transaetia 
was  submitted  to  the  Fed«al 
Communications  Commission  fw 
approval. 

The  figpire  does  not  include 
the  price  of  the  building.  "W 
at  the  same  time.  The  price  was 
not  announced. 

If  the  FCC  approves  the  sale, 
$774,000  will  be  payable  in  caA 
immediately  and  the  remainds 
will  be  paid  over  a  period  w 
years.  The  company  operate 
three  newspapers  and  a  radio 
and  television  station. 
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Copley  and  Bodoni,  Envoys  of  Good  Will 


La  Jolla,  Calif,  third  daily,  Taliba  (meaning: 

A  Mission  to  Manila  by  the  Vanguard),  in  Tagalog,  the  na- 
Copley  Newspapers  brightened  tional  language.  The  Times  pro- 
tbe  faces  of  two  daily  news-  duces  a  Simday  roto  magazine, 
papers  there  and  paid  extra  usually  48  pages.  The  Mirror 
dividends  in  Filipino-American  produces  a  Saturday  afternoon 
good  will.  coto  magazine  that  runs  36 

The  papers  are  the  Manila  pages.  A  third  roto  magazine. 

Times  and  the  Manila  Daily  Women’s,  comes  out  Friday 
Vfirror  English-language  pub-  mornings  and  circulates  inde- 
lications  of  Manila  Times  Pub-  pendently  of  the  newspapers.  It 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.  Joaquin  P.  has  60,000  circulation  and  runs 
(Chino)  Roces  is  publisher  and  64  pages.  The  magazines,  also 
reneral  manager  of  the  news-  m  English,  sparkle  with  color. 

MDer  company.  The  company  also  operates  two 

t  tk..  10,000-watt  radio  stations — 

,1^"  Mr  Ro^e.  visaed  Th"  “^MT  and  DZWS.  DZWS  broad- 
United  States  in  1959  and  caste  women’s  news  and  women’s 
studied  operations  of  the  San  exclusively. 

Diego  Union  and  the  San  Diego  Mr.  Roces  had  two  objectives 
Evening  Tribune.  These  are  — make  the  papers  easier  on 
two  of  the  15  dailies  published  the  eye  and  to  make  them  easier 

by  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.  to  read.  The  Times  is  conser\  a- 

tive.  He  wanted  to  presence  its 
Technical  Aid  Asked  flavor  while  brightening  its 

Mr.  Roces’  study  led  him  to  t^o^raphy.  The  Mirror  is  a  lines. 
,  ‘  o  1  u  ■  street-sale  newspaper.  He  3 

ask  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  -n  i.  j  . 

y  the  Copley  PreL,  for  the  ^ 

L  of  a  Sews-department  ad-  f 

vaer  to  revamp  the  Times  and  J 

the  Mirror.  As  a  result,  Howard  lo  Stem  ream 

B.  Taylor,  former  managing  work 

editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union  Vertical  makeup  had  been  the 
and  now  director  of  the  editorial-  format  before  the  new  design  cecta 
training  program  of  the  Copley  w’as  begun.  Strings  of  type  ran 
Newspapers,  went  to  Manila  as  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the 
the  adviser  and  worked  with  the  revamping,  the  pattern  was  Phasi 
Roces  publications  for  seven  chang^  to  horizontal,  stream- 
weeks.  line,  functional  makeup.  Twelve  '’•dec 

The  Roces  newspapers  were  basic  steps  were  taken: 
good  ones  even  before  the  face-  1.  Simplicity  became  the  key- 
lifting.  The  Times  has  a  morning  note.  Ornate  typography  was  , 
circulation  of  125,000  and  a  eliminated. 

Sunday  circulation  of  160,00(1 —  2.  White  space  in  abundance  j-ated 

more  than  all  other  Manila  was  introduc^.  Bodv  tvne  was  c 
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Miiiila  Times  head  style  ...  ...  retained  with  new  look. 
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DIME  DIPLOMACY 


Miami  Herald  Sparks 


3,000  Letters  to  Cuba 


L 
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Miami,  Fla. 

While  Fidel  Castro’s  acid  as¬ 
saults  on  the  United  States  fill 
the  television  and  radio  air  in 
Cuba,  a  remarkable  counter¬ 
attack  by  average  American 
families  is  quietly  picking  up 
steam  across  the  nation. 

It’s  called  Friendship  Letters 
to  Cuba,  and  it’s  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  counterattack  ever 
undertaken  by  Americans  to 
give  the  lie  to  Red-lining  over¬ 
seas  anti-U.S.  propaganda. 

Dime  Diplomacy 

In  fact,  the  subtitle  to  Friend¬ 
ship  Letters  is  “Dime  Diplo¬ 
macy” — the  cost  of  postage  for 
sending  a  letter  of  friendship 
and  hope  to  an  average  Cuban. 

Friendship  Letters  is  now 
almost  a  month  old,  the  idea  of 
the  Miami  Herald’s  feature 
editor,  William  Phillips. 

Since  the  Herald  kicked  off 
the  Friendship  Letters  cam¬ 
paign  —  and  appealed  to  all 
Americans  to  join — the  paper 
has  mailed  nearly  3,000  letters 
to  Cubans,  pick^  up  support 
from  other  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  won  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  praise  of  civic  groups 
and  political  figures  and  drawn 
the  attention  of  high-ranking 
diplomats  in  the  hemisphere. 

And  despite  the  cloud  of 
police  state  fear  hanging  over 
Cuba,  information  from  the 
Castro  island  commune  shows 
Cubans  welcome  American 
friendship  and  the  flood  of  let¬ 
ters. 


Simple  Mechanics 

The  mechanics  of  the  Herald’s 
plan  are  simple: 

A  person  writes  a  personal 
letter  to  a  nameless  Cuban, 
expressing  friendship  and  add¬ 
ing  any  personal  chit-chat  about 
the  letter  writer’s  family  and 
home. 

The  letter  is  sent  in  an  un¬ 
addressed  plain  envelope  with 
10c  postage  to  the  Herald, 
where  an  average  Cuban’s  name 
is  picked  at  random  from  one 
of  several  Cuban  directories, 
then  mailed. 

A  Spanish  language  slip  is 
inserted  to  explain  the  purpose, 
and  encouraging  the  receiver  to 
have  it  translated. 

To  prevent  Castro  from  spot¬ 
ting  the  letters  and  seizing 
them,  outgoing  letters  are  split 
into  several  bundles  and  sent  to 
several  cities  in  the  U.S.  for 
mailing  with  different  post¬ 
marks. 

Telephone  checks  at  several  of 
the  Cuban  addresses  indicates, 
12 


however,  that  letters  in  business 
envelopes  have  not  gotten 
through  and  were  apparently 
seized  by  Cuban  postal  officials. 

But  a  white  collar  worker  in 
Oriente  Province,  where  Cas¬ 
tro’s  revolution  was  bom,  told  a 
Herald  reporter  by  telephone: 

Keep  ’Em  Coming 

“Please  keep  the  letters  com¬ 
ing,  and  I’m  going  to  send  some 
other  names  of  my  friends  who 
want  to  write  to  Americans.  But 
please  don’t  use  my  name.” 

Herald  Managing  Editor 
George  Beebe,  who  has  had  a 
long  and  rewarding  background 
in  better  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions,  said: 

“We  discourage  any  letters 
which  are  anti-Castro  tirades  or 
dwell  on  the  diplomatic  difficul¬ 
ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

“Friendship  Letters  is  de¬ 
signed  to  let  the  average  Cuban 
know  that  the  average  American 
has  high  affection  for  him  de¬ 
spite  whatever  differences  exist 
between  our  governments.” 

Added  Mr.  Beebe: 

Good  Neighbor 

“Cuba  has  not  only  been  a 
traditional  neighbor  to  Miami, 
but  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  not  turn  our 
backs  on  these  people  in  times 
like  these.” 

While  the  Herald  has  counted 
nearly  3,000  letters  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  other  uncounted  hundreds 
of  letters  apparently  are  being 
sent  directly  to  Cubans  by 
Americans  who  had  long  ne¬ 
glected  writing  their  Latin 
friends. 

Two  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers,  Hoy,  of  Panama  City, 
and  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires, 


FRATERNITY'S  FRIENDSHIP — Philip  Bigley,  international  pretidaat  d 
Fratarnal  Order  of  Eagles  (I)  and  Miami  Herald  'Managing  EdHe 
George  Beebe  with  Friendship  Letters  and  poster  used  to  obtain  TtC 
more  letters  at  Eagles'  convention. 


editorially  praised  the  plan  and 
called  for  vigorous  cooperation 
by  all  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Papers  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  also 
have  adopted  the  plan. 

Although  being  watched  un¬ 
officially  by  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment,  Friendship  Letters 
has  not  sought  official  endorse¬ 
ment  for  fear  Castro  could  brand 
it  an  official  U.S.  propaganda 
campaign. 

Only  Friendship 

“We  want  to  keep  this  exactly 
what  it  is — a  spontaneous  out¬ 
pouring  of  friendship  across  the 
sea  from  Americans,”  Mr.  Beebe 
said. 

A  high  -  powered,  Spanish- 
language  shortwave  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  WRUL,  has 
started  plugging  the  Herald 
plan  in  its  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 


WRUL  President  Walter  S.  f 
Lemmon,  said  millions  of  Cu- 1 
bans  tune  into  the  station  at  I 
night  “and  undoubtedly  will  is  I 
spond  to  Friendship  Letters  | 
with  great  enthusiasm.”  | 
One  of  the  largest  single  coo- 1 
tributions  to  the  flood  of  letters  • 
came  from  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  during  its  nationa  r 
convention  at  Miami  Beach.  | 
Each  of  the  790  delegates  wrote  i 
a  letter.  r 

School  groups  in  Florida 
Oklahoma  and  Oregon  hare  k 
promised  a  flood  of  letters.  A  P 
group  of  Iowa  radio  statioBS  t 
also  has  pledged  help  in  stirriig 
up  public  response.  l\ 

Letters  range  from  the  Ala-  ^ 
bama  housewife’s  warm  and  p 
affectionate  discussion  of  her|l 
family  life,  to  the  9-year-okl  L 
Tulsa  boy’s  laborious  little  note 
inviting  a  Cuban  child  to  visit  l: 
him.  j-: 


Smith  Says  World  News  Grows  Now 
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In  his  first  public  appearance 
as  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Stanford  Smith 
painted  an  optimistic  picture  of 
the  future  of  newspapers  and 
their  services  to  readers,  young 
or  old. 

Speaking  before  the  National 
Leadership  Workshop  and  Read¬ 
ing  Conference  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  at  State  College  of 
Education,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  15,  Mr.  Smith  said  the 
newspaper  today  is  meeting  the 
challenge  of  our  changed  life. 

“Newspapers  today  recognize 
that  we  are  no  longer  ‘a  tight 
little  island’ — if  we  ever  were — 


and  that  3,000  miles  of  ocean 
do  not  really  separate  us  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,”  he  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  means 
more  emphasis  on  international 
news.  Newspapers,  he  said,  also 
are  meeting  the  need  for  vastly 
increased  news  about  local, 
state  and  national  affairs. 


this  throngii  I  bers, 


Readable  Product 

Mr.  Smith  said  because  of 
greater  competition  for  the  time 
of  people,  newspapers  today  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  present¬ 
ing  an  attractive,  easy-to-read 
product.  In  spite  of  more  leisure 
time,  people  have  more  diverse 
interests,  he  said,  and  news- 
EDITOR  ac  PU 


papers  recognize 
better  editing. 

Research  being  done  by  i 
number  of  newspapers  and  thdr 
increasing  interests  in  develop¬ 
ing  knowledge  about  readerAip 
desires  were  also  stressed  by 
Mr.  Smith.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  importance  of 
inculcating  the  habit  of  readinf 
in  youth.  Newspapers  and  tie 
schools,  he  said,  must  lead  ^ 
way  in  developing  young  »■ 
telligent  readers  so  that  “o« 
next  generation  will  be  » 
interested  in  public  and  privite 
affairs  of  the  community,  state, 
nation  and  the  world  that  « 
will  have  discriminating  read® 
and  good  citizens.” 
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Local  Columnists  In 
New  ‘By-Line  Club’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Sixty  local  newspaper  column¬ 
ists  have  enrolled  as  charter 
njembers  of  a  new  organization 
called  the  By-Line  Club,  Inc. 

And  this  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning,  according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alan  Hall,  young  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  New  York  newlyweds,  whose 
first  baby  is  the  club.  Mr.  Hall 
edits  the  “People”  department 
on  Time  magazine. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  Ruth  Anne  Binns, 
formerly  with  Howard  Chase, 
New  York  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  Their  romance  blossomed 
with  the  formation  of  the  club, 
for  which  they  forecast  this 
week  a  brilliant  future  that 
might  even  rival  the  bonanza 
struck  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Witt 
Wallace  who  as  a  yoimg  couple 
started  in  a  small  way  the  now 
fabulous  Reader’s  Digest. 

“Out  of  the  By-Line  Club  may 
cme  someday  a  money-making 
‘Column  Digest’,”  Mrs.  Hall 
dreamed,  “or  at  least  an  annual 
and  profitable  anthology  on  the 
‘Best  of  the  Columns’.” 

Swap-Sheet 

Meanwhile,  the  60  general 
interest  and  gag-writing  non- 
syndicated  local  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  members  are  receiving 
a  monthly  swap  sheet  of  choice 
bon  mots  representing  the  best 
output  of  colleagues  during  the 
past  month  which  they  can  pick 
up  and  use,  with  or  without 
credit.  Called  “The  Nugget 
Smuggler,”  the  swap-sheet  is 
financed  by  “commercials”  paid 
for  by  PR  men  and  women  at 
$200  each,  $100  at  a  six  months’ 
contract  rate,  for  their  clients 
that  the  columnists  can  use  or 
not  as  they  see  fit. 

The  Smuggler  is  going  now 
exclusively  to  one  local  column¬ 
ist  in  each  city.  The  60  mem¬ 
bers,  who  pay  no  dues,  are  on 
newspapers  in  33  states,  Mexico 
City,  and  the  London  (England) 
Daily  Express.  Aggregate  cir¬ 
culations  of  their  daily  papers 
total  nearly  13,000,000. 

“We  call  this  our  ‘red  net¬ 
work’,”  Mrs.  Hall  said.  “We  are 
now  organizing  a  ‘yellow  net- 
woric’  of  other  unsyndicated 
local  general  interest  columnists 
^0  will  get  their  own  exclusive 
swap  sheet.” 

Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the 
Smuggler  dated  Aug.  1,  quotes 
Hugh  Allen,  columnist  of  the 
anozrtUe  (Tenn.)  News  Sen- 
tmel  in  a  left-ear  box  as  saying: 

All  work  and  no  plagiarism 
®»ke8  very  dull  reading.”  Re- 
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produced  paste-ups  of  the  best 
from  37  columns  by  members 
are  offered.  Then  in  reverse 
plate  to  make  them  stand  out 
are  five  “commercials.” 

The  five  PR  clients  are  the 
Savoy  Hilton  Hotel,  which  has 
given  the  club  offices  in  the 
hotel  rent  free;  Doubleday  Books 
for  Allen  Drury’s  novel  “Advise 
and  Consent” ;  Freedomland,  the 
New  York  amixsement  park;  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Company;  and 
Scripto,  Inc. 

The  commercials  are  headed 
“Exclusive  Nugget”  and  are 
re-written  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  says 
his  experience  writing  for  Time 
for  the  last  nine  years  has 
equipped  him  to  make  “cherry 
pits  out  of  peach  stones.” 

Sample  Commercial 

Sample:  ‘“The  old  cry  of 
‘Woodsman,  spare  that  tree!’ 
has  given  way  these  days  to 
‘Pilot,  plant  that  tree!’  And  it’s 
no  gag.  Word  comes  from  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  which  has 
vast  stands  of  redwood  in  north¬ 
ern  California,  that  it  is  now 
using  helicopters  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  stuff  this  newspaper 
is  made  of.  Trees,  like  people, 
do  90%  of  their  growing  in 
sprouthood  and  adolescence. 
Through  scientific  farming  and 
harvesting  of  its  redwood  crop, 
Georgia-Pacific  coaxes  more 
growth  from  replanted  young 
trees  in  50  years  than  the  old 
giants  have  shown  in  the  last 
12  centuries.” 

Now  issued  monthly  the  Halls 
plan  to  make  the  Smuggler  bi¬ 
monthly  by  October  and  weekly 
by  Jan.  1,  1961. 

Mrs.  Hall,  as  Ruth  Anne 
Binns,  the  name  she  still  uses 
professionally,  started  research¬ 
ing  a  method  of  harnessing  the 
local  unsyndicated  columnists  to 
the  PR  bandwagon  when  she 
was  working  for  Mr.  Chase 
about  a  year  ago.  She  made  a 
trip  from  New  York  visiting 
some  20  different  columnists. 

The  one  who  really  gave  the 
idea  of  the  “swap  sheet”  and 
whom  the  Halls  now  call  the 
“godfather  of  the  club”  was 
Cedric  Adams,  who  writes  “In 
this  Comer”  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star.  For  years  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  swapping  col¬ 
umn  ideas  with  Gordon  Gam- 
mack,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

Then  Miss  Binns  met  Mr. 
Hall,  and  romance  entered  the 
picture.  Mr.  Hall  became  as 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Hall 

enthusiastic  as  the  girl  who  was 
to  become  his  wife.  Together 
they  bought  out  Mr.  Chase  and 
incorporated  the  By-Line  Club. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  they 
sent  out  their  first  invitations  to 
prospective  members.  Mr.  Hall 
begfan  to  keep  what  he  called 
his  “fever  chart”  of  acceptances. 
By  June  6  enough  members  had 
joined  to  show  aggrregate  circu¬ 
lation  of  548,290.  Four  days 
later  circulation  had  jumped  to 
3,020,000.  By  June  24  it  was 
8,113,000.  On  July  4,  Alan  and 
Ruth  were  marri^. 

12-page  Brochure 

An  elaborate  12-page  brochure 
went  out  with  the  invitations 
along  with  a  pilot  issue  of  the 
Nugget  Smuggler.  The  booklet 
opened  up  by  calling  the  local, 
unsyndicated  columnist  “one  of 
the  most  infiuential,  but  for¬ 
gotten  men  in  U.  S.  newspaper- 
dom.”  It  stated  that  “club  mem¬ 
bership,  inclusive  of  all  our 
services  and  facilities,  will  en¬ 
tail  no  charge  or  obligation  to 
you  or  your  newspaper.  'The 
Club  will  simply  ask  the  co¬ 
operation  of  members  in  supply¬ 
ing  their  editorial  output  each 
week  for  inclusion  in  the  Nug¬ 
get  Smuggler.” 

An  Old  Custom 

“If  our  research  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  proves  anything,  it  shows 
that  swapping  and  borrowing  of 
material  among  scribes  probably 
dates  back  to  the  days  when 
Assyrian  historians  tossed  cune¬ 
iform  tablets  at  each  other,” 
the  brochure  continued. 

“What  does  a  columnist  say 
when  he  has  nothing  to  say? 
Such  droughts  of  material  and 
bankruptcies  of  imagination 
strike  even  the  hardest  working, 
most  resourceful  columnists.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
syndicated  man-about-Paris,  Art 
Buchwald,  struggled  with  the 
dilemma  in  a  recent  column.  He 
cleverly  got  around  it  by  talk¬ 


ing  about  the  devices  that  other 
columnists  use  to  fill  their  col¬ 
umns  when  there’s  nothing  to 
write  about.  Among  the  tricks 
of  the  trade:  run  a  batch  of 
letters  from  readers,  rewrite  a 
flock  of  press  releases,  reprint 
an  old  column  by  (fictitious) 
‘popular  request,’  retell  some 
obscure  chapter  of  U.  S.  his¬ 
tory,  bang  out  a  piece  on  one’s 
children,  wife  or  mother-in- 
law.” 

O’Hara’s  Exchange 

The  booklet  also  told  John 
O’Hara’s  story  of  how  swapping 
was  done  in  the  old  days,  some 
35  years  ago,  among  small 
Pennsylvania  newspapers.  The 
novelist,  then  on  the  PottsviUe 
(Pa.)  Journal,  would  exchange 
information  with  columnists  on 
the  Tamaqua  Courier  and  the 
Malianoy  City  Record-American. 
Mr.  O’Hara  was  an  F.P.A. 
(Franklin  Pierce  Adams)  fan, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Adams  got  him 
his  first  New  York  newspaper 
job  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  novelist  dedicated 
his  “Appointment  in  Samarra” 
to  F.P.A. 

The  booklet  covered  copyright 
laws  by  saying:  “To  begin  with, 
the  basic  facts  in  your  column 
are  not  copyrightable.  A  copy¬ 
right  protects  not  your  facts, 
but  your  own  expression  as  an 
author.  And,  even  where  your 
own  expression  is  involved,  at¬ 
tribution  of  it  to  you  (with  oc¬ 
casional  limits  on  the  length  of 
material  quoted)  would  grive 
absolute  protection  to  other 
columnists  against  copyright  in¬ 
fringement.  ^milarly,  jokes  and 
other  popular  epigrams  or  wit¬ 
ticisms  in  your  colunm  are  in 
the  public  domain,  not  ■  copy¬ 
rightable.” 

Copyright  Problem 

It  further  stated  that  while 
no  copyright  problems  are  antici¬ 
pated,  “the  By-Line  Club,  Inc., 
legally  commits  itself  to  indem¬ 
nify  any  member  and/or  his 
newspaper,  in  full,  for  damages 
awarded  in  any  and  all  copy¬ 
right  infringement  suits  brought 
in  connection  with  material  re¬ 
published  by  you  and  taken  or 
adapted  from  the  Nugget  Smug¬ 
gler.” 

As  to  libel,  the  brochure  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  “best  protection” 
lies  in  “the  fundamental  policy 
of  the  By-Line  Club  that  bars 
gossip  columnists  or  outright 
scandal  columnists  from  mem¬ 
bership.” 

1116  brochure  brought  enthus¬ 
iastic  endorsements  of  the  idea 
as  well  as  memberships.  Bill 
Moiles,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  wrote:  “There  are,  of 
course,  days  when  a  service  like 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


ThomsonEmpir  e  Adds 
Nigerian  Newspaper 


By  Janies  Montages 


Toronto  pointed  editorial  director  of  the 
Roy  Thomson’s  Canadian-  Ni^rian  enterprise. 

British  and  United  States  news-  Both  Amalgamated  Press  of 
paper  empire  moved  into  Africa  Nigeria  and  Thomson  Intema- 
Aug.  13  with  announcement  of  tional  Ltd.,  have  agreed  that 
an  equal  partnership  in  the  all  profits  made  by  the  new 
Lagos  (Nigeria)  Daily  Service,  venture  will  not  only  remain  in 
Announcement  was  made  Nigeria  but  will  be  re-invested 
simultaneously  at  Toronto  by  the  further  development  and 
Kenneth  R.  Thomson,  president  expansion  of  the  business, 
of  Thomson  International  Ltd., 

at  Lagos  by  S.  0.  Shonibare,  Changes  Planned 

managing  director  of  Amalg^-  i^^^^diate  plans  include  the 

O  nncsiElp  pV» n Ti 0*1  n O'  fVio  nnmA 


mated  Press  Ltd, 
and  at  London  by  Roy  Thom¬ 
son,  chairman  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

Under  the  equal  partnership 
agreement  the  Amalgamated 
Press  of  Nigeria  will  receive 
fresh  capital,  a  new  plant,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  a  host  of 
ancillary  services  from  Thom¬ 
son  International  Ltd.  The  en¬ 
try  of  the  Thomson  interests 
into  Nigeria  at  a  time  when 
the  former  British  colony  is 
entering  independence,  is  de- 
sig^ned  to  facilitate  for  the  first 
time  the  rapid  build-up  of  mod¬ 
em  national  newspapers  to  .  .  -  - - 

serve  the  interests  of  Nigeria  these  publications  and  de-  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune^ 

at  home  and  abroad.  ^  ^ 

In  joining  with  Amalgamated 
Press,  Kenneth  Thomson  said 
he  is  motivated  by  the  desire  Roy 
to  assist  the  newest  member  of  stated 

the  British  Commonwealth  to  Nigerian  newspapers  will  be  en- 
take  her  rightful  place  with  tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
other  nations  of  the  Common-  ^ 

wealth  and  the  free  community  I  do  not  decide  editorial  con- 
of  nations  at  large.  tents.  I  want  honest 

pers, 

Newspapers  Needed  all  members  of  the  community.” 

“Any  free  nation  must  have  Roy  Thomson,  chairman  of 
its  own  national  newspapers  to  Thomson  International  Ltd.,  be- 
express  the  views  of  its  people,  lieves  that  as  an  international 
to  report  the  developments  tak-  newspaper  proprietor,  he  has  a 
ing  place,  to  fight  for  the  wel-  responsibility  to  assist  with  ad-  Bower  Hawthorne,  assistant 
fare  of  the  nation  and  to  serve  vice  and  investment  the  news-  executive  editor,  will  become 
as  a  mirror  of  national  progress  papers  of  the  newly  developing  executive  news  editor,  wdth  re- 
for  the  outside  world,”  Mr.  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  sponsibility  for  the  news  and 
Thomson  told  Editor  &  Pub-  He  has  plans  for  extending  such  feature  content  of  the  papers, 
LiSHER.  operations,  his  son,  Kenneth,  the  company  announced. 

The  Amalgamated  Press  of  said.  Mr.  Steven  is  a  graduate  of 

Nigeria  is  to  be  re-organized  At  Lagos,  S.  0.  Shonibare  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
with  a  new  board  of  directors  stated  the  aereement  with  entered  newspaper  work  in 


SCALE  MODEL  of  proposed  "new  look"  of  the  Des  Afo/nei  (lo««| 
Register  and  Tribune  Building.  Gardner  Cowles,  president,  has  announced 
plans  for  remodeling  exterior  of  the  older  13-story  portion  of  RtT  build¬ 
ing.  The  42-year-old  structure  will  be  given  a  modernistic  look  wHk 
vertical  lines  of  aluminum  and  glass.  Work  will  begin  Sept.  I. 


velop  their  format  and  style  announced  his  resignation  Aug. 
along  North  American  and  Brit-  i6.  He  will  continue  at  the  pa- 
ish  examples.  per  until  Sept.  17. 

Thomson  at  London  Disagreement  over  adminis- 
“The  direction  of  the  trative  policy  in  the  news  de- 


'  ’  *  ■  1-  reason  in  a  statement  that  was  Nixon  to  win  and  nine  wanted 

agers  and  editors  on  the  spot,  posted  on  the  newsroom  bulletin  Kennedy  to  win.  Seventeen  said 

they  believed  Nixon  will  win 
newspa-  Mr.  Steven  said  he  had  no  and  14  thought  Kennedy  will 

serving  the  interests  of  definite  plans  and  that  he  will  win. 

take  a  vacation  before  return-  The  Nixon-Lodge  ticket  was 
•“3  to  the  newspaper  business  favored  in  the  voting  16-14  over 
elsewhere.  Kennedy-Johnson,  when  the 

publishers  were  asked:  “Whkh 
News  Editor  Named  ticket  do  voii  think  will  cant 
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penal  Press:  Its  Influence 
Reaches  Beyond  Prison  Wall 


Hidden  Member  of  Fourth  Estate 
Has  Long  Record  of  Usefulness 

By  Marvin  Scott  Oppenberg  anti  Robert  Feit 

While  daily  newspapers  and  the  problems  that  bedevil  prison- 
raasrazines  across  the  country  ers  everywhere  —  punishment, 
are  steadily  diminishing  in  num-  parole,  rehabilitation,  addiction, 
her,  a  hitherto  unheralded  phase  alcoholism  and  sexual  adjust- 
of  journalism  is  coming  to  light,  ment. 

The  New  Leaf,  The  Stretch,  Within  castlelike,  turreted 
Time  and  Tied,  and  The  En-  walls,  surrounded  by  well-kept 
chanted  News  are  but  a  few  lawns,  a  four-man  editorial 
publications  which  represent  the  board  is  serving  maximum  sen- 
fastest  gnawing  addition  to  the  tences  totaling  140  years  for 
Fourth  Estate.  convictions  ranging  from  nar- 

These  are  part  of  the  nation’s  cotic  addiction  and  forgery  to 
Penal  Press.  murder. 

Established  as  a  noble  experi-  p,  i  -r  c  . 

ment  a  little  more  than  50  years 

agio,  the  penal  press  has  grown  The  Record’s  soft  spoken  edi- 
to  250  publications  serving  an  tor,  Robert  A.  Gunning,  belies 
inside,  as  well  as  outside  reader-  the  popular  image  of  a  murderer 
ship  of  2,000,000  throughout  the  behind  bars.  Tall,  handsome,  re¬ 
united  States  and  Canada,  laxed  in  manner,  he  is  starting 
While  some  are  hardly  more  on  the  eleventh  year  of  a  life 
than  mimeographed  newsletters  sentence  for  mutter.  A  “semi- 
of  inmate-gossip,  a  majority  are  literate”  from  the  backwoods  of 
near  professional,  well  edited  Maine  when  he  entered  prison, 
publications.  today  he  teaches  inmates  ele- 

-j  D  j  L-  mentary  English,  French  and 

Ouuide  Readership  German.  “Time  hung  heavily,” 

Typical  of  the  more  enlight-  be  said  with  a  smile,  “and  I 
ened  examples  of  prison  jour-  took  up  the  reading  habit.” 
naWsia  was  The  Monthly  Record,  His  white  shirt  and  creased 
published  by  the  inmates  of  the  trousers  distingpiishing  him  from 
Connecticut  State  Prison  at  the  regulation  blue  jeans  of 
Wethersfield.  While  serving  a  other  prisoners  (“the  robes  of 
prison  population  of  1,000,  the  my  office”),  he  led  the  way  to 
Record  also  reaches  an  outside  an  empty  classroom  where  he 
audience  of  about  1,100,  which  and  his  editors  meet  daily, 
includes  legislators,  judges,  edu-  Sitting  around  a  manuscript- 
c^rs,  psychologists,  newspaper  cluttered  desk,  not  unlike  any 
editors  and  clergymen.  It  is  sent  (.jty  desk,  the  group  read  copy 
M  far  ^  India,  Hawaii  and  which  met  the  Record’s  dead- 
ruerto  Rico,  and  is  read  by  such  ]ine,  “a  rare  occasion”  accord- 
notable  as  Red  Cross  Presi-  jng  to  Gunning.  While  prepar¬ 
ent  Gen.  Alfred  E.  Gruenther,  j^g  articles  for  publication,  Edi- 
ray^ry  writer  Erie  Stanley  tor  Gunning  explained  that  all 
wrtner  and  jazz  musician  are  written  during  the  prison- 
Mdie  Condon.  time,  “usually  after 

The  Record,  founded  in  1897,  dinner  when  they  return  to  their 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  cells.” 

of  the  penal  press.  It  began  as  Explaining  the  functions  of 
a  mimeographed  mouthpiece  for  responsible  prison  publications, 
inmate  gnpes,  but  has  seen  the  an  associate  editor  who  asked 
aevelopment  of  the  prison  press  that  his  name  be  withheld,  said, 
chw  block  gossip  “The  circulation  figure  of  penal 

to  its  present  role  as  a  publications  is  less  important 
medium  giving  the  inmates  an  than  the  scope  of  the  people 
opportunity  to  place  their  prob-  they  reach.”  The  holder  of  a 
ms  before  the  public.  master’s  degree  from  an  Ivy 

Dealing  with  many  of  the  League  university,  where  he  was 
controversial  issues  of  crime  editor  of  his  school  newspaper, 
and  punishment,  the  Record  re-  he  is  serving  a  five-to-ten  year 

Inerts  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  sentence  for  forgery.  He  went 
^d  editorial  comments.  It  on  to  say  that  tJie  penal  pub- 
bnngs  to  the  public  many  of  lications  attempt  to  show  how 
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publications. 

Outside  Readership 


the  inmate’s  problems  can  be 
.solved  to  both  the  advantage  of 
.society  and  the  prisoner. 

Handset  Type 

With  the  blue-penciling  com¬ 
pleted,  copy  was  ready  for  the 
printshop  where  another  editor, 
Xavier  J.  Yeshinskas,  serving  a 
life  term  for  murder,  explained 
the  painstaking  process  of 
handsetting  type.  “When  the 
Record  was  founded,  our  print¬ 
ing  facilities  were  up  to  date, 
but  today  we  still  print  one  page 
at  a  time,  have  .separate  runs 
for  different  colors,  assemble 
the  pages  manually,  and  hand- 
bind  each  copy  into  magazine 
form.” 

Discussing  the  absence  of 
newspapers  in  many  institu¬ 
tions,  including  New  York’s  Sing 
Sing  and  Dannemora,  one  of 
the  editors  said,  “Many  do  not 
have  newspapers  because  of  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
prison  administrations  to  allow 
thinking  by  the  inmates.  Many 
wardens  feel  that  thinking 
brews  discontent  and  stirs 
trouble.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paul 
Tappan,  a  leading  criminologist 
and  professor  of  sociology  at 
New  York  University,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  newspaper  within 
an  institution  is  a  reflection  on 
the  attitude  of  the  individual 
warden.  “It  depends  on  the 
prison  administrations  approach 
to  penology,  whether  they  allow 
a  publication  to  function  or 
not,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Tappan  sees  great  value 
in  the  penal  press  in  that  it 
helps  to  pave  the  road  to  re¬ 
habilitation.  “It  not  only  allows 
inmates  to  blow  off  steam  dur¬ 
ing  years  of  incarceration,”  he 
said,  “but  it  provides  them  with 
valuable  practical  educational 
experiences.” 

Hierapeutic  Value 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  and  editor  of 
Quill,  the  magazine  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Dr.  Tappan. 

He  feels  the  penal  publica¬ 
tions  have  an  important  thera¬ 
peutic  value  inside  prison.  “It 
makes  a  definite  contribution  to 
rehabilitation  by  contributing  to 
a  better  understanding  of 
prisons  and  the  problems  of 
their  inmates  by  the  general 
public.” 


Professor  Clayton  is  well 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  prison 
journalists,  since  he  instructed 
the  first  journalism  classes  for 
college  credit  in  an  American 
prison.  He  commuted  regularly 
from  a  nearby  community  to 
conduct  two  university  exten¬ 
sion  courses  at  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary,  at  Menard. 

Prison  newspapers,  them¬ 
selves,  make  an  attempt  to  bring 
out  latent  journalistic  talents. 
The  Island  Lantern  of  McNeill 
Island,  Washington,  conducts  a 
writer’s  workshop.  The  editors 
give  specific  assignments  to  the 
“students”  and  publish  their 
articles  in  the  monthly  Lantern. 
Other  prison  newspapers  hold 
short  story  contests.  In  a  recent 
one  the  Lantern  offered  as  its 
first  prize  three  cartons  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  published  the  win¬ 
ning  entry. 

The  Harbinger,  a  bi-monthly 
publication  of  the  Kansas  State 
Industrial  Reformatory  called 
for  literary  contributions  from 
inmates,  declaring  “you  fellows 
have  lots  of  idle  time,  put  it  to 
use.  Requirements  are  simple. 
If  you  write  your  story  with  a 
pencil  or  pen  it  should  be  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  pages  in 
length.  Don’t  make  it  tro  blood¬ 
thirsty.  No  lurid  romances  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Other  than  that  about 
anything  will  do.” 

Find  Jobs  in  Jouraalism 

It  is  not  unusual  for  inmates 
with  journalistic  proclivities  to 
find  a  job  in  the  field  after  they 
are  released. 

After  serving  a  long  sentence 
for  robbery  in  a  midwestem 
prison,  an  inmate  obtained  a  job 
with  a  small  weekly  newspaper 
not  far  from  the  institution.  He 
did  well  and  soon  became  the 
paper’s  editor.  Today  he  is  a 
respected  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  which  knows  of  his 
prison  past.  He  attributes  his 
success  to  the  experience  he 
accumulated  during  his  10  years 
as  a  reporter,  rewrite-man  and 
editor  behind  bars. 

A  former  editor  of  the  San 
Quentin  News  now  operates 
three  weeklies  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Another  prison  editor, 
after  spending  33  years  behind 
bars,  is  now  chief  copywriter 
for  a  large  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  a  director 
of  his  church. 

Robert  Neese,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  Iowa  State  Prison 
■  magazine,  met  with  success 
'  prior  to  his  release.  During  his 
eight-year  burglary  sentence, 
,  Neese  wrote  over  200  magfazine 
r  articles  and  in  his  last  prison 
[  year  earned  $7,000.  He  recently 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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his  female  counterpart.  As  the  Men  publish  the  bi-monthly  In- 

Pcttttl  Press  woman  felon  be^an  to  have  side  Bordentovm. 

problems,  prison  publications  a  mimeographed  publication, 
(Contvrvued  from  page  15)  stopped  being  exclusively  male  its  content  runs  the  gamut  from 

-  enterprises.  The  sob  sister,  definite  predictions  of  Rocky 

claiming  equal  time,  entered  the  Marciano’s  imminent  return  to 

published  his  first  book,  “Prison  field  and  today  the  penal  press  the  ring,  through  a  long  column 

Exposures.”  extends  to  women’s  prisons  of  inmate  gossip  (“Ever  since 

where  the  distaff  side  write  and  Seeds  been  on  the  tier  he  ain’t 

Honest  Kespect  edit  some  dozen  publications  took  a  shower”)  to  a  long,  and 


Exposures.” 

Honest  Respect 


David  Rae  Saunders,  editor  across  the  country. 


Deseret  News 
Quizette  Is 
In  Schools 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
The  Deseret  News  Quizette 


of  the  Menard  Time  at  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary,  has  had  job 
offers  from  many  newspapers 


Female-Edited 


hard-won  editorial  campaign  The  Deseret  News  Quizette 
which  fought  for  the  inmates’  is  returning  to  classrooms  thit 
right  to  inspect  prison  potatoes.  Fall  along  with  thousands  of 
Its  editor,  Fred  W.,  spent  10  student.s. 


offers  from  many  newspapers  In  contrast  these  are  chatty  its  editor,  Fred  W.,  spent  10  school  student.s. 

and  a  wire  service,  all  of  which  in  style,  unique  in  name  (The  of  his  25  years  at  Bordentown,  Quizette,  a  free  weekly 

he  declined  as  he  still  has  32  Lanadale  Newsy  News) ,  and  on  a  life  term  for  second  degree  current  events  quiz  prepay 
years  to  serve  on  a  40  year  personal  in  emphasis.  murder.  He  and  other  editors  De^ret  News,  is  distributed 

sentence  for  murder.  A  typical  female-edited  pub-  are  currently  taking  correspond-  ^  ^  public  service  to  junior  and 

His  paper,  the  monthly  Men-  hcation  is  Us  Personified,  the  ence  courses  in  journalism.  One  schools  throughout 

ard  Time,  regarded  as  one  of  monthly  newspaper  of  the  New  member  of  the  editorial  board,  ’^"®  n  **  • 

America’s  foremost  prison  news-  Jersey  State  Reformatory  for  serving  a  five  year  term  for  urpose  o  e  Quik  te  is  to 
papers,  recently  celebrated  its  Women  in  Clinton,  N.  J.  armed  robbery,  became  so  in-  encourage  students  to  follow 

25th  anniversary.  In  recogni-  Greeting  these  reporters  with  terested  in  the  field  that  he  current  affairs  by  reading  theii 
tion,  Illinois  Governor  William  a  pot-full  of  coffee  and  a  sunny  plans  to  major  in  journalism  newspapers  and  listening  to 
G.  Stratton  proclaimed  a  “Men-  smile,  editor  Ethel  J.  Sohl,  a  at  some  college  or  university 
ard  Time  Day”  throughout  the  tall,  graying,  articulate  woman  upon  release. 
state.  Calling  it  “a  cr^it  to  the  of  41,  explained  that  her  paper 

state  of  Illinois,”  the  Governor  was  temporarily  discontinued.  Censorship  Harmful  of  Conui^rae  as  a  trademwlL 

said,  “it  has  attained  a  place  since  a  majority  of  old-time  Albert  C.  Wagner,  super-  ,  ^  onT!!; 


ard  Time  Day”  throughout  the  tall,  graying,  articulate  woman  upon  release. 
state.  Calling  it  “a  cr^it  to  the  of  41,  explained  that  her  paper 

state  of  Illinois,”  the  Governor  was  temporarily  discontinued.  Censorship  Harmful  of  Conui^rae  as  a  trademMk 

said,  “it  has  attained  a  place  since  a  majority  of  old-time  Albert  C.  Wagner,  super-  x,utto„  w 

of  honest  respect  in  the  ranks  staffers  recently  were  paroled,  intendent  of  the  New  Jersey  XiubliHuntor  and  Snior  hiri 
of  professional  journalism.”  But  she  offered  many  a  sample  reformatory,  said  he  does  not  g^hools  in  Utah  plus  five  m- 

In  the  past  decade  the  Men-  as  she  led  the  way  to  a  two-  impose  any  censorship  upon  the  -o-hial  schools  The  wei^ 

ard  Time  moved  forward  with  story  brick  cottage  she  calls  inmate  editors  because  “it  is  _un  reached  almost 

mighty  strides.  Having  had  a  home.  She  is  “housemother”  best  to  let  them  have  their  say.”  gt^jents  ' 

readership  of  merely  1,500  ten  there  for  twenty  girls,  some  He  added,  “Prisoners  must  gret  During  the  31-week  proerzn 

years  ago,  the  paper  today  of  whom  fondly  called  her  rid  of  their  hostilities,  and  this  ^  number  of  1  082^00 

“guarantees”  2,000  inmate  and  “boss”  as  she  walked  up  to  her  can’t  be  done  by  repressing.”  Quizette  copies  were  published 
some  19,000  outeide  readers.  Its  soft  colored,  beige-draperied  The  editors  of  Inside  Borden-  for  an  average  weekly  distribn- 
twelve-page,  tabloid  format  has  room  which  consisted  of  a  sofa,  town,  as  well  as  all  the  other  tion  of  34  933 
^de  appe^  as  indicat^  by  a  armchair,  rug  and  mirrored  editors  the  writers  talked  to,  in  anal^ing  distribution  fig- 

diverse  audience,  which  includes  table.  henrtiW  acree.  The  issue  of  cen- 


mate  eaitors  because  it  is  reached  almost  35,000 

st  to  let  them  have  their  say.”  students 

'  add^,  “Pri^ners  must  ^t  D^^ing  the  31-week  progrun 
1  of  their  hostilities,  and  this  ^  total  number  of  1,082,900 
n’t  be  done  by  repressing.  Quizette  copies  were  published 
The  editors  of  Inside  Borden-  for  an  average  weekly  distribo- 


wiuc  uy  a  uriiiciiair,  rug  anu  mirrorea  editors  the  writers  talked  to.  In  analyzing  distribution  fig- 

averse  audience,  which  includes  table.  heartily  agree.  The  issue  of  cen-  ures,  Deseret  News  officials  ex- 

tovelorn  columnist  Abigail  Van  «i  vvras  committed  for  life  for  sorship  is  close  to  the  inmate  plained  that  it  means  approxi- 
Buren  ^d  President  Eiwn-  homicide  and  highway  robbery,”  editor’s  mind.  But,  in  many  in-  mately  35,000  students  read  a 
hower,.  who  sent  recent  birthday  ghe  said,  carefully  straigditening  stitutions,  there  is  an  admini-  newspaper  on  a  fairly  regular 

a  doilie.  “At  first  I  had  no  in-  strative  censorship,  usually  tak-  basis  for  the  31  weeks.  Thei»- 
The  paper’s  coverage  com-  terest  in  journalism  and  I  ing  these  forms:  Inspecting  fore,  it  is  hoped  the  Quizette 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  founded  the  paper  only  to  have  material  prior  to  publication  for  program  is  forming  reading 
any  small  town’s.  Amusements,  something  constructive  to  do.”  the  sole  purpose  of  checking  habits  in  these  young  student! 
sports,  local  and  foreign  news.  But  later,  she  explained,  “I  grammatical  errors;  and  cen-  This  year’s  Quizette  will  con- 
as  well  as  features  by  and  about  found  that  it  had  great  release  soring  copy  which  in  some  way  tinue  with  the  “Quizette  Qne«- 


the  prison  community  are  in-  values,  served  as  an  introduc-  may  be  critical  of  the  admini-  tion  of  the  Week,”  an  editorial 

eluded.  It  also  offers  the  con-  tion  to  other  inmates,  and  pro-  stration.  The  most  common  discussion  question  which  wu 

vict  co\mterpart  of  Abigail  Van  vided  a  means  to  tell  the  public  form,  though,  is  that  which  is  added  last  year.  The  questioB 

Buren’s  syndicated  column,  in  about  the  problems  we  face  self-imposed  by  the  editors.  ’They  deals  with  a  major  current  event 

the  form  of  “Dear  Gabby”  to  here.”  print  what  they  deem  news-  of  the  past  week  which  nuj 


tion  of  the  Week,”  an  editorial 


which  prisoners  with  problems  •  w  worthy  and  in  good  taste.  stimulate  classroom  discussion, 

often  write  for  advice.  tnicUve  o  Prison  editors  may  note  rue-  Before  each  week’s  test  is 

An  example  is  the  following  Editor  Sohl  is  still  doing  con-  fully  that  they  are  underpaid  published,  the  questions  ait 

letter:  structive  things.  She  drives  the  (25  cents  per  day  in  Wethers-  screened  carefully  by  the  ^ 

“Dear  Gabby:  I  have  been  in  farm  truck  (from  which  she  field,  where  those  in  the  boiler  tors  and  the  “Quizette  Question 

jail  for  six  years.  The  first  five  proudly  pointed  out  the  kidney-  room  earn  75  cents),  may  differ  of  the  Week”  is  suggest^ 

years  my  little  wife  came  to  shaped  swimming  pool),  feeds  as  to  content,  argue  with  zeal  by  the  newspaper’s  editorial 

see  me  every  two  weeks  .  .  .  the  prison  pigs,  teaches  swim-  the  complexities  of  make-up,  writers. 

Yesterday  she  came  here  for  ming,  pitches  for  the  softball  but  always  find  agreement  as  to  • 

the  first  time  in  two  months,  team,  and  lends  a  sturdy  their  most  important  readership,  m  i,  ix 
and  she  made  a  strange  remark,  shoulder  to  any  girl  with  a  prob-  Nearly  all  inside  publications  lieaas 

which  I  couldn’t  get  her  to  ex-  lem.  aim  at  the  “outside.”  It  is  pub-  Hudson  Dispatch 


print  what  they  deem  news-  of  the  past  week  which  nuj 


Constructive  Work 


stimulate  classroom  discussion. 
Before  each  week’s  test  is 


plain.  She  said,  ‘When  the  cat’s  “After  spending  22  years 
away  the  mice  will  play.’  Do  here,”  she  said,  “I  feel  the 
you  think  I  should  worry  about  major  task  of  our  newspaper 


at  the  “outside.”  It  is  pub-  Hudson  Dispatch 


years  lie  interest  they  want  to  elicit 
I  the  and  public  opinion  to  infiuence. 


Union  City,  N.  J. 
James  J.  McMahon,  publisher 


Troubled” 


,  .  „  ’The  publishers  of  the  penal  and  acting  president  of  the 

was  to  ‘^U’  Clinton  Farms  to  3  Hudson  Dispatch,  was  derate 

the  outeide  communities.”  She  f  ^  ^  further  to  the  presidency  by  the  boarti 

IS  conducting  an  avid  search  lorce  that  can  be  used  to  turtner  directors, 
for  journalistic  talent,  she  said,  sensible  systems  of  reform  Md  McMahon  succeeds 

“and  I  hope  to  resume  publica-  provide  help  and  understanding  ^jiliam  Rubel,  former  publisher 
tion  shortly.”  that  will  aid  all  inmates  in  and  president,  who  died  June  It 

Some  30  miles  away,  the  their  fight  to  return  to  their  Mrs.  Annie  Egner  of  Jersey 
young  inmates  of  the  New  communities  and  live  a  normal  City  was  chosen  for  Mr.  Rnbel’i 
Jersey  State  Reformatory  for  life,  place  as  director. 


“Dear  Troubled:  I  wouldn’t  is  conducting  an  avid  search 
worry  too  much  about  the  cat  journalistic  talent,  she  said, 
or  the  mice  but  I  would  give  “and  I  hope  to  resume  publica- 
some  serious  thought  to  the  rat  tion  shortly.” 
that  is  evidently  hanging  Some  30  miles  away,  the 
around  the  premises.”  young  inmates  of  the  New 


But  this  plaintive  convict  has  Jersey  State  Reformatory  for  life. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


So’\^  est  Color  Awards,  Program  Announced 


Details  behind  the  Southwest 
ROP  Newspaper  Color  Awards 
Competition,  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  first  annual 
Southwest  Newspaper  Color 
Conference  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
Sept.  15-16,  at  the  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel  ( E&P,  Aug.  6, 
page  20),  were  announced  this 
week  by  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr., 
publisher.  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegrnm,  and  general 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

Completion  of  the  conference 
program  was  announced  by  M. 

Butler,  business  manager, 
Hounton  (Texas)  Chronicle,  and 
chairman  of  the  conference  pro¬ 
gram  committee.  Working  with 
Mr.  Butler  are  Lyn  Armstrong, 
advertising  director,  Waco 
(Texas)  Tribune-Herald,  and 
Calvin  Clyde  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Tyler  (Texas)  Courier- 
Times  &  Telegraph. 

Purpose  of  the  conference, 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
.Association,  is  threefold: 

1)  Encourage  and  recognize 
the  creation,  by  advertisers  and 
agencies,  and  reproduction,  by 
newspapers,  of  high-quality 
ROP  color  advertising;  2)  Rec¬ 
ognize  and  encourage  use  of 
color  in  the  presentation  of  news 
and  features,  and  promotion 
within  the  newspaper;  and  3) 
To  stimulate  development  of 
new  uses  and  techniques  in  ROP 
color. 

Conle^tl  Culpgoric* 

Emphasizing  that  all  entries 
in  the  color  competition  must 
have  been  printed  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Texas, 
Ixmisiana,  Oklahoma  or  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Carter  said  that 
awards  will  be  given  in  the 
following  classifications: 

•  For  best  ROP  color  ad  by 
a  regional/national  advertiser, 
placed  by  an  agency,  using  two 
or  more  colors  and  black;  and 
using  one  color  and  black. 

•  For  best  ROP  color  ad  by 
a  local/retail  advertiser,  using 
two  or  more  colors  and  black, 
and  using  one  color  and  black. 

•  For  best  use  of  color  by  a 
newspaper  for  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  or  presentation  of  news/ 
features. 

•  For  best  reproduction  by 
a  newspaper  of  ROP  color  ad 
“sing  two  or  more  colors  and 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER 


black;  using  one  color  and 
black.  Awards  in  both  classes  to 
newspapers  in  the  following 
circulation  groups:  100,000  and 
over;  50,000  to  100,000;  20,000 
to  50,000;  10,000  to  20,000;  and 
10,000  circulation  and  under. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  creative  qualities  and 
most  effective  use  of  ROP  color, 
combined  with  consideration  for 


good  newspaper  reproduction. 
Entries  may  be  submitted  in 
any  category  by  anyone  other 
than  the  advertiser,  agency  or 
newspaper  in  whose  name  the 
entry  is  submitted.  However, 
any  award  will  go  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  agency  or  newspaper 
whose  name  appears  on  the  en¬ 
try  label. 

Each  entry  must  be  identified 


‘Fluor o-color’  Offers 
Color  at  Regular  Rates 


Houston,  Texas 

The  Houston  Post  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  new  service  in  color 
advertising  with  a  powerful 
selling  point — the  color  ads  are 
50%  to  70%  cheaper  to  produce. 

After  more  than  six  months 
of  experimenting,  the  Post  is 
offering  Fluoro-color  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

While  not  new,  the  Fluoro 
process  has  not  been  widely  used 
in  newspaper  advertising.  The 
Post  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
Houston  and  in  Texas  that  is 
actively  promoting  Fluoro-color. 

Fluoro-color,  which  can  be 
produced  at  black-and-white 
prices,  eliminates  many  of  the 
headaches  of  the  standard  four- 
plate  color  process. 

“We  feel  it  will  mean  more 
color  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  more  results  from 
newspaper  advertising,”  said 
Eugene  Lemcoe,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post. 

The  paper,  using  a  series  of 
card  sketches,  is  explaining  to 
advertisers  how  Fluoro  color  can 
help  them.  Advertisers  are  being 
invited  to  see  the  demonstration 
either  at  the  newspaper  plant 
or  at  their  places  of  business. 
The  system’s  merits  also  are 
being  stressed  to  artists,  ad  pro¬ 
duction  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Works  2  Ways 

The  Post’s  campaign  is  geared 
to  work  two  ways: 

1)  To  benefit  advertisers  al¬ 
ready  using  color  by  cutting 
their  costs. 

2)  To  offer  economical  color 
ads  to  businesses  that  now  find 
the  costs  prohibitive. 

In  its  presentations  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  Post  explains  that 
Fluoro-color  engravings  are  pro- 
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duced  at  black-and-white  prices 
because  expensive  color  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  are  eliminated. 

It  points  out  that  Fluoro-color 
basically  is  black  and  white 
with  color  flaps  added.  The  color 
flaps,  or  overlays,  are  trans¬ 
parent  sheets  of  a  specially 
treated  polyester  film. 

The  Post  has  found  in  its 
experiments  that  a  Fluoro-color 
layout  normally  costs  less  than 
half  the  production  cost  for  a 
color  process  ad. 

But,  the  Post  points  out  to 
advertisers,  there  are  other  bene¬ 
fits: 

Final  ads  can  be  approved  by 
the  buyer  before  the  plates  are 
made. 

Production  time  is  reduced 
drastically,  permitting  work 
much  closer  to  deadline  times. 

Gamera  Time  Cut 

Charles  Felder,  chief  engraver 
for  the  Post,  reports  that  camera 
time  has  been  reduced  to  two 
hours  for  Fluoro-color  on  jobs 
that  take  12  to  18  hours  for  the 
four-color  process. 

Register,  always  a  pitfall 
with  color  process,  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  Fluoro-color — colors 
are  bright  and  sharp,  and  the 
printed  ad  stays  faithful  to  the 
artist’s  drawing. 

Endless  special  effects  are 
possible  for  such  problems  as 
fabric  treatment. 

Fluoro-color  adapts  equally 
well  to  editorial  use.  As  part  of 
its  experimenting,  the  Post  last 
Christmas  used  Fluoro-color  for 
a  Nativity  Scene  with  a  stained- 
glass  effect. 

The  Fluoro-color  process  was 
developed  by  Printing  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 


and  labeled  as  to  category  of 
competition,  whether  by  adver¬ 
tiser,  agency,  newspaper,  color 
group  etc.  An  entry  fee  of  $5.00 
must  accompany  the  entry,  the 
fee  permitting  entry  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  six  entries  in  any  one 
category.  Additional  $5.00  must 
be  paid  for  each  additional  six 
entries  in  any  one  category  or 
for  entries  in  each  additional 
category. 

Checks  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Southwest  Newspaper 
Color  Awards  and  sent,  with 
entries,  to  3333  West  Alabama, 
Houston  6,  Texas. 

Deadline 

Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Carter  said  that  entries 
must  be  representative  tear- 
sheets  from  newspaper  edition 
runs.  An  entry  label  must  be 
properly  and  completely  filled 
out  and  securely  attached  to 
the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

Awards  jury  for  each  entry 
category  will  be  announced  at 
the  presentation  of  awards 
scheduled  at  the  awards  dinner 
of  the  Conference,  Sept.  16. 
Names  of  winners  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
ROP  Color  Awards  issue  of 
Sept.  24. 


The  Program 

The  program  will  open  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  15  with  a  6  p.m.  re¬ 
ception  honoring  guest  speakers 
and  registrants  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Room  of  the  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel. 

Working  session  will  get  un¬ 
derway  9:30  a.m.,  Friday,  Sept. 
16  with  a  report  on  color  in  the 
Southwest  by  John  Murphy, 
executive  director  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 
The  power  of  color  will  be  told 
by  Carl  J.  Nelson,  president, 
Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Design  and  merchandising  of 
color  ads  will  be  covered  on  the 
national  level  by  Ted  Gomolak, 
director  of  advertising.  Lamb 
Council  of  America,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  on  the  retail  level 
by  Harry  Silverglat,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Luncheon  highlight  Mrill  be  a 
fashion  show  dubbed  “Fashion’s 
Rainbow”,  featuring  Dallas’ 
“loveliest  models”  in  Jantzen 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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V. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Apropos  of  proposed  face-to- 
face  TV  debates  between  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Sen.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  why  not  a  series  of  ex¬ 
temporaneous  face-to-face  de¬ 
bates  between  representatives  of 
the  advertising  industry  and 
politicians  who  speak  dispar¬ 
agingly  about  advertising? 


Such  debates  would  place  is¬ 
sues  squarely  before  the  con¬ 
sumer — the  alleged  “victim”  of 
the  alleged  “image-makers”  of 
Madison  Ave.  They  would  enable 
consumers  to  measure  and  com- 
Mre  the  fibre  and  fitness  of  the 
men  representing  Government 
and  the  executives  representing 
the  much-maligned,  and  so-far- 
undefended,  advertising  business. 

The  debates  would  increase 
and  enliven  public  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which  year  after  year 
not  only  helps  consumers  to  buy 
intelligently,  but  which  does  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  to 
bolster  the  U.  S.  economy  and  in 
turn  makes  innuendo-prone  poli¬ 
ticians  look  good  to  the  voters. 

Such  debates  would  not  only 
sharpen  and  deepen  public  in¬ 
terest  in  a  subject  of  which  the 
public  is  very  much  a  part,  but 
would  stimulate  and  educate  the 
public  to  issues  which  are  covered 
only  in  the  advertising  trade 
press. 


The  fact  that  advertising  and 
public  relations  people,  whose  job 
is  to  sell  the  public  on  buying  a 
product,  service,  or  idea,  are  held 
in  low  esteem  is  because  they 
seldom  get  (or  take  advantage 
of)  a  chance  to  publicly  refute 
erroneous  charges  that  they  are 
all  insincere  and  interested  only 
in  the  Spurious  buck  without 
concern  for  good  taste  or  the 
public  welfare. 

A  debate  among  advertising 
executives  and  their  detractors 
who,  if  World  War  III  came 
tomorrow  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
call  on  the  ad  industry  to  turn 
out  hate-the-enemy  campaigns, 
would  provide  the  chance. 


AFA,  which  has  passed  off  at¬ 
tacks  as  being  “a  trial  balloon,” 
now  warns  it  would  be  “suicidal” 
for  advertising  to  engage  in  a 
“mud-slinging  duel  with  such  un¬ 
inhibited  leaders  as  now  inhabit 
the  political  scene.” 

Since  when  is  it  suicidal  to 
make  an  honest  defense  against 
false  charges? 
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300  Attend 
Roanoke 
Color  Forum 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Full  color  in  the  Roanoke 
newspapers  was  unveiled  re¬ 
cently  at  “A  Call  to  the  Colors” 
forum  presented  here. 

Close  to  300  persons  attended 
the  moming-long  forum  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News  for  advertisers, 
agencies  and  a  broad  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  business  field. 

The  forum  was  designed  to 
acquaint  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  with  the  full  color  service 
the  Roanoke  newspapers  are 
starting  Sept.  1.  (E&P,  June 
25,  page  24).  They  have  offered 
spot  color  since  1957. 

Charles  L.  Andrews,  sales 
promotion  director,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean,  set  the  pace  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  pointing  to  increased 
sales  of  as  much  as  400%  from 
the  use  of  color.  He  stressed  its 
effectiveness  in  getting  more 
reader  attention  and  remem¬ 
brance,  stimulating  the  correct 
image  of  the  product  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  powerful  mer¬ 
chandising  tool. 

B.  Allen  Mays,  advertising 
director,  the  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  pointed  out 
that  in  larg^  cities  and  small 
towns,  result  stories  and  reader- 
ship  surveys  report  the  “tre¬ 
mendous  selling  power”  of  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising  and 
“prove  again  and  again  its 
smash  impact  on  the  reader.” 

“Apply  yourself  to  the  art  of 
newspaper  ROP  color,”  he 
urged.  “You  will  discover  that 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  is  very  real  and  it  be¬ 
longs  to  you  because  nothing 
sells  like  advertising  in  color  in 
America’s  No.  1  action  medium, 
the  daily  newspaper.” 

W.  Frank  Gatewood,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  referred  to  ROP 
color  advertising  as  the  “great 
elixir.” 

“Through  constant  study  and 
application,  it  will  open  en¬ 
tirely  new  vistas  and  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  retail  world.” 

He  said,  “It  is  simply  a  bril¬ 
liant,  exciting  new  addition  to 
your  basic  advertising  approach. 
However,  it  cannot  perform  for 
you  unless  you  use  it.  Keep  it 
simple  or  make  it  elaborate  as 
you  see  fit,  but  above  all,  USE 
IT.” 

Glenn  H.  Arthur,  advertising 
director,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  cited  examples  show¬ 
ing  results  through  the  use  of 


Advertising  Stand 
Backed  by  Editorial 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Editorial  support  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Company’s  defense  of 
advertising  has  been  extended 
by  the  Sacramento  Union. 

The  national  advertising 
agency’s  statement  refutes 
slurs  which  recently  have  been 
spread  by  politicians  who  are 
either  unknowing  or  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  functions  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Union  stated. 

The  Leo  Burnett  Company’s 
stand  was  taken  in  a  pagre  ad 
(E&P,  Aug.  13,  page  18)  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho,  Governor 
Pat  Brown  of  California  and 
Governor  William  Stratton  of 
Illinois. 

newspaper  color  advertising. 

“Color  leads  the  sales  parade,” 
he  emphasized.  “Color  is  today’s 
biggest  factor  in  merchandising 
and  selling.  Color  sells  more 
merchandise  than  any  other 
one  thing.” 

Other  speakers  were  Fred  L. 
Mueller,  an  executive  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Jantzen  Sports¬ 
wear;  Carl  J.  Nelson,  president, 
Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc., 
Chicago;  and  Clifford  Wenthur, 
manager  of  the  ROP  color  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers  and 
president  of  the  Times- World 
Corporation  and  Shields  John¬ 
son,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president,  presided. 


Circulation,,  Rate 
Trend  Report  Ready 

Daily  newspaper  circulations 
have  increased  11.1%  and  rates, 
based  on  5,000  lines,  have  in¬ 
creased  84%,  according  to  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers’  latest  report  on  Newspa¬ 
per  Circulation  and  Rate  Trends 
for  the  years  1946-1960. 

Circulations  for  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  have  increased  13.2% 
and  rates  have  gone  up  62.9%. 
Rates  per  million  circulation 
have  increased  66%  for  dailies; 
44.3%  for  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  report  is  available  to  non¬ 
members  of  ANA  at  $15.00  per 
copy. 

The  report  is  designed  to: 

1)  Analyze  average  post-war 
cost  trends  for  dailies,  Sunday 
papers  and  Sunday  magazine 
and  comics  gpwups;  2)  Evaluate 
objectively  each  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation  on 
the  basis  of  trends  in  circula¬ 
tions,  rates  and  cost-per-million 
circulations. 


Station  Reps  Pug), 
For  Single  Rate 

Members  of  the  Station  R*p. 
resentatives  Association  tka 
week  recommended  that  all  n. 
dio-TV  stations  eliminate  tke 
distinction  between  “local”  aad 
“national”  or  “retail”  and  “gen. 
eral”  rates  and  adopt  “a  sin^ 
rate  policy  for  all  spot  bwaj. 
casting.” 

SRA’s  membership  of  20  firnu 
represents  about  400  TV  jta 
tions  and  850  radio  .stationi 
Many  non-members  are  said  to 
.support  the  single-rate  idea 
The  SRA  recnnunendatke 
does  not  mean  stations  neco- 
.sarily  will  follow  .suit. 

Stations  with  dual  rate 
“have  rarely  succeeded  in  clari¬ 
fying  who  belongs  in  which  cate¬ 
gory,”  the  SRA  statement  said. 
“Agencies  and  their  clients  m 
derstandably  express  concern 
over  the  inconsistencies  and  in¬ 
justices  of  unlike  charges  for 
like  services  in  any  mediuii 
in  which  these  inequities  occur. 
• 

Boosting  Ad  Budget 
Brings  Bigger  .4sseu 

La  Habra,  Calif 

A  3,000%  boost  in  the  rate 
of  advertising  helped  raise  tte 
assets  of  the  local  Sterling  Sar 
ings  &  Loan  Association  oAr 
by  $3,000,000  in  six  months. 

The  report  was  made  here  bj 
Truman  Johnson,  president  d 
the  $17,500,000  institution,  as 
he  presided  over  ceronaoie 
completing  a  new  $175,000  home 
office.  He  ordered  the  ad  booc 
after  acquiring  the  local  Ano- 
ciation  last  January. 

“New  concepts  and  tetk- 
nology,  teamed  with  tried  aid 
true  ones  like  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  can  spell  success  aa; 
time  in  any  business,”  Mr.  Job 
son  said. 

• 

Joins  Market  Daily 

Chicm 

P.  K.  (Johnny)  Johnson,  aa 
authority  on  the  manufsetuR 
and  marketing  of  furniture,  b* 
been  named  an  advertising  i*k- 
resentative  for  the  CWeir 
Market  Daily.  In  his  new  poii- 
tion,  Mr.  Johnson  will  »<** 
with  A.  S.  Andereck  of  tte 
Daily  advertising  staff  and  bd 
will  cover  the  entire  U.S. 

• 

Color  Mats  Offered 

Summer  salads  are  being  !*')• 
moted  in  a  series  of  color  mat 
for  newspaper  ads  offered 
ers  by  R.  T.  French  Co^  Roebs- 
ter,  N.  Y. 
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The  confidence  the  people  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
have  in  the  contents  of  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  is  based  on  years  of  close  association. 

Readers  look  to  this  newspaper  for  more  than 
news  and  features.  They  find  here  the  full  picture  of 
their  community  life.  In  a  good  many  respects,  The 
Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


What  does  this  mean  to  advertisers?  It  means 
that,  in  the  growing  seven  billion  dollar  Greater 
Philadelphia  market,  your  sales  message  in  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  enjoys  a  unique  and 
extra  “bonus”  . . . 

You  buy  belief  when  you  buy  The  Bulletin! 


m  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIH  A  member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  Advertising  Offices: 
New  York  17,  529  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago  1,  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.;  Detroit  2,  New  Center  Bldg.;  Los  Angeles  5,  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.; 

Sax  Francisco  4.  in  Sutter  St.  IH  PHILADELPHIA  HEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIH 
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toppers,  window  displays,  in. 
stitutional  advert  isementa,  u 
well  as  special  events  which 
stores  or  communities  could  hold 
during  the  celebration. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  promotion  from  established  mer-  Where  possible,  use  color  in 
was  described  as  “the  best  friend  chants.  newspaper  ads ;  dress  up  loohi 

a  shopping  center  ever  had”  by  Steel  scaffoldings  are  rising  of  newspaper  ads,  so  they  get 
an  official  of  an  $11,000,000  all  over  downtown  as  stores  away  from  100%  price  impre*- 
downtown  Wellington  Square  re-  erect  new  signs,  renovate  front-  gion;  every  so  often,  run  a  newi- 
tailing  center  which  opened  this  ages  and  refurbish  facades.  This  paper  ad  that  consists  of  the 
month  with  the  impact  of  a  also  is  resulting  in  increased  store  layout,  showing  location 
bombshell  on  core  area  pedes-  local  ad  linage.  of  the  various  departments, 

trian  shopping,  traffic  and  real  The  new  pedestrian  shopping  These  suggestions  for  impm- 
estate  values.  patterns  that  will  emerge  from  ing  the  image  of  supermarkets 

Financed  and  developed  by  square  cannot  be  were  among  findings  announced 

William  Zeckendorfs  Webb  and  properly  assessed  until  next  this  week  following  an  ides 
Knapp  (Canada)  Ltd.,  organi-  year,  say  Webb  and  Knapp  of-  session  sponsored  by  the  mar- 
zation,  Wellington  Square  covers  ^cials.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  keting  department  of  BBDO, 
a  six-acre  block-square  area,  in-  developm^t  has  anchored  grocery  industry  leaders, 

eludes  a  $5,000,000  five-floor  London’s  traditional  core  area.  More  than  100  positive  sag- 
Eaton’s  of  Canada  department  counteracting  the  leap-frogging  gegtions  were  realized  by  whidi 
store  and  space  for  40  other  re-  peripheral  pull  of  the  suburban  “Supermarkets  Can  Build  Their 
tail  store  outlets  on  an  enclosed  shopping  plazas  and  generating  Own  'Store  Image’  To  Attract 
air-conditioned  shopping  mall.  more  pulling  power  for  every-  Customers.” 

It  is  the  first  regional  center  Copies  of  the  complete  report 

with  shopping  mall  and  built-in  niay  be  obtained  by  writing  to 

multi-level  parking  facilities  for  40  •!  xvr  i  »  Sparks,  Marketing  Dept, 

860  cars,  built  in  the  core  area  Ketail  Week  BBDO,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New 

of  a  Canadian  city.  Set  for  January  York  17,  N.  Y.  Price  per  copy 

is  $1.00. 

30-page  Section  “National  Retail  Merchants 

Week,”  a  special  week-long  r.  .  , 

Its  oincial  opening  Aug.  11  event  designed  to  commemorate  Downtown  £ne  Issue 
followed  a  two-year  build-up  of  Anniversary  of  the  Draws  Larffe  Crowd 

newspaper  progress  stoii^  and  founding  of  the  National  Re-  ^ 

pictures,  climaxed  by  a  30-page  tail  Merchants  Association,  has  _  Erie.  Pi 

two-section  special  Free  Press  scheduled  for  Jan  30-Feb  Morning  News  and 

supplement  the  day  before.  Be-  4^  it  ^^s  announced  this  Published  one 

sides  its  in-paper  distribution  1^  u  Edward  F  Envle  man-  its  largest  single  editions  of 
to  107,000  subscribers,  more  ager  of  the  Association’s’ Sales  the  year  on  Aug.  3  when  it  pot 
than  27,000  copies  pre-pnnted  on  promotion  Division  °'^t  a  72-page  paper  to  herald 

the  Sunday  before  pubUc^ion  Founded  in  1911,'  the  NRMA  the  Erie  Downtown  (kwndl- 
date  were  delivered  by  Free  represents  over  11,500  de-  Promoted  Old  Fashioned  Canii- 

Press  (mmers  to  non-sub^nbers  ^tment,  specialty  and  chain  val  Days  on  Aug.  4-6. 
in  a  60-mile  radius  of  London,  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  The  paper  carried  more  than 
The  result:  An  estimated  of  auuroximatelv  20  billion  dol-  local  advertising  of  mer- 
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now  distributed  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Bridgeport 
Herald . . .  and  on  September  11  by  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald, 
and  on  September  25  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the 

Washington  Post _ Phone,  wire,  write  for  details  on  this 

major  new  circulation  attraction  that  also  returns  national 
advertising  revenue  to  participating  publishers. 


effective  with  its  Sunday,  September  11  issue, 
will  become  the  fifth  major  market  newspaper  to 
distribute  TV  Channels. 

With  a  circulation  of  298,604  (ABC  publisher’s 
statement  3/31/60),  the  Sunday  Herald  reaches 
the  market’s  best  families.  Boston’s  home-delivered 
newspaper  has  been  the  advertising  linage  leader 
for  33  consecutive  years. 

TV  Channels  is  a  sparkling  new  television 
magazine  with  7^  x  10  inch  format,  printed  in 
four-color  gravure;  and  carries  exclusive  stories  and 
pictures  on  programs  and  personalities  in  television, 
and  the  news  of  the  field.  The  magazine  encloses  a 
listing  section  with  local  programs  for  a  full  week; 
is  available  for  local  advertising,  at  premium  rates. 

Announcement  will  be  made  shortly  of  other 
major  market  newspapers  to  carry  TV  Channels. 


_ The  Boston 

Sunday  Herald 


11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City— Phone  LAckawanna  4-2912 
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WT&S  Issues 
Study  on  N.Y. 
Auto  Market 


Although  the  New  York  auto¬ 
mobile  market  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  buyers  of  new  cars 
are  heavily  concentrated  among 
upper  income  families,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  A.  Ca’dwell,  manawr, 
general  advertising,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  who 
this  week  released  results  of  a 
major  survey  of  new  car  buyers 
and  newspaper  reading  in  the 
New  York  market. 

“Our  research  discloses  that 
last  year  two-thirds  of  all  the 
new  cars  sold  were  purchased 
by  the  29%  of  New  York  market 
families  with  incomes  of  $7,500 
or  more,”  Mr.  Caldwell  said. 
“This  same  income  group  in¬ 
cludes  almost  807c  of  the  New 
York  Market  families  owning 
two  or  more  cars. 

“The  presentation  we  have 
prepared  embraces  data  from  a 
comprehensive  survey  made  by 
Bennett-Chaikin  Inc.  and  in¬ 
formation  heretofore  unavail¬ 
able  from  the  Survey  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Finances  compiled  by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the 


University  of  Michigan. 

“This  is  probably  the  most 
important  study  we  have  ever 
undertaken,”  Mr.  Caldwell  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  reveals  many  things 
that  we  did  not  realize  before, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will 
contribute  to  the  thinking  of 
our  many  friends  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  business.  It  should  be  of 
value  not  only  to  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  but  to  people  in 
the  gasoline,  tire  and  related 
industries  as  well.” 

The  Bennett-Chaikin  field 
work  was  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  and  the  proj¬ 
ect  covers  all  17  New  York 
Market  counties.  The  sample  is 
based  on  an  R.  L.  Polk  list  of 
new  car  buyers  for  the  year 
1959  and  the  questionnaire  was 
set  up  to  provide  data .  on  new 
car  buying  frequency,  one  car 
versus  multiple  car  households, 
income  and  other  characteris¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits. 

Upcoming  Section 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Newn 
will  herald  the  opening  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company’s 
new  $20,000,000  building  com¬ 
plex  in  downtown  Newark  with 
a  special  section  in  its  Sunday 
editions  of  Sept.  11. 


So ’West  Color 

(Continued  from  jmge  17) 


If  your  city  has  plants 
of  national  companies, 
remember: 

The  men  responsible  for 
good  plant-city  relations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

*  _ I 
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sports  and  swimsuits,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Maurice  Culhane, 
Southwest  representative  for 
Jantzen,  Inc. 

Color  on  Shoestring 

Turning  out  color  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  will  be  explained  by  Louis 
Spilman,  publisher,  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  N ews-V irginian.  How  the 
Midland  (Texas)  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram  piles  up  2,000,000  lines  of 
color  annually  will  be  told  by 
James  Allison  Jr.,  vicepresident, 
Reporter-Telegram  Publishing 
Co.  John  P.  Kauffman,  vice¬ 
president-sales  and  marketing. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA, 
will  cite  examples  of  ROP  color 
at  work. 

Panel  Disouiision 

A  three- man  panel  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  production  of  color, 
including  the  planning  and 
printing  stages.  This  panel  will 
consist  of  Arthur  Dunn  of  the 
Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Caro¬ 
line  Shelton,  of  Joske’s  of  Texas, 
San  Aintonio;  and  James  Mc- 
Clung,  production  manager, 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Five  case  histories  of  ROP 
color  success  will  be  related  by: 
Horace  Busby  of  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores,  Midland,  Texas;  Linton 
Bowman  of  Mutual  Building  & 
Loan  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas; 
Joseph  Craine  of  Craine’s  Fur¬ 
niture  Stores,  Ck>rpus  Christi, 
Texas;  Stanley  Campbell  of 
Pure  Milk  Co.,  Waco,  Texas; 
and  Rodney  Boling,  Rodney’s 
Men’s  Stores,  Houston,  Texas. 

Awards  Dinner 

A  wind-up  reception  in  the 
Sam  Houston  Room  will  precede 
the  First  Southwest  Color 
Awards  Dinner.  Presentation  of 
awards  will  be  made  by  Ray  L. 
Powers,  business  manager, 
Houston  Press  and  Awards 
Committee  chairman. 

Other  committees  announced 
by  Mr.  Carter  this  week  are: 
Exhibits:  Roy  Appleton,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Elliott  Higgins,  business 
manager,  Sherman  (Texas) 
Democrat;  Hospitality:  Joseph 
:  A.  Lubben,  vicepresident,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  James  F. 
Chambers  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
and  Promotion:  Richard  Jeffrey, 
public  relations  director,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  Lloyd  Price, 
advertising  promotion  manager, 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 
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RR  Completes  40 
Years  of  PR  Ads 

Chicago 

An  advertisement  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  on-line  newspapers 
this  month  calls  attention  to  the 
completion  of  40  years  of 
monthly  advertising  in  the  in- 
terest  of  public  relations. 

The  first  ad  in  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  September  1920,  fd- 
lowing  the  end  of  federal  con¬ 
trol  of  American  railroads  in 
World  War  I.  Since  then  a 
monthly  message  from  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
has  appeared  in  on-line  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  there  are  now 
438  in  346  cities  and  towns. 

The  first  ad  was  a  message 
from  C.  H.  Markham,  then  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Successive  ads  have  embodied 
messages,  in  turn,  from  Presi¬ 
dents  L.  A.  Downs,  J.  L  Beva 
and  W.  A.  Johnston,  who  b^ 
came  president  in  1945. 

Through  these  presidential 
messages  the  Illinois  Central 
has  told  the  story  of  its  progress 
and  has  informed  the  public  of 
its  plans  and  problems.  Sub¬ 
jects  such  as  equipment,  new 
installations,  taxes,  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry,  train  sched¬ 
ules,  subsidies  to  competitors, 
unfair  transportation  policy  and 
human  interest  railroading  all 
combine  to  make  the  advertishig 
series  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
over  a  period  of  four  decades. 

Commenting  on  the  forty- 
year  program,  Johnston  said: 

“The  railroad  has  a  message 
for  everybody,  and  there  is  one 
medium  that  can  provide  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  literate 
population.  That  is  the  hon»- 
town  newspaper. 

“We  believe  this  program, 
which  we  have  often  termed  ‘an 
investment  in  understanding,’ 
has  done  much  to  take  the 
mystery  out  of  railroading.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  public  into  our  confi¬ 
dence  has  earned  many  friends 
for  the  Illinois  Central  through¬ 
out  Mid-America.” 

• 

American  Type  Names 
Doug  Turner  Agency 

Douglas  Turner,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  been  named  ad- 
:  vertising  agency  for  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Effective  the  latter  part  of 
October,  the  agency  will  handle 
'  advertising  for  all  divisions  d 
‘  ATF  except  for  the  Type  K- 
>  vision.  Included  in  the  appoint- 
.  ment  is  ATF’s  newly  formed 
Business  Equipment  Division. 
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Add  two  new  and  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  growing  list  of 
published  works  by  staff  writers  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

WAIT  TILL  NEXT  YEAR: 

The  Story  of  Jackie 
Robinson  ($4.95, 
Random  House).  No 
mere  baseball  book, 
this  is  the  absorbing 
account  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  and  racial  as- 
ROWAN  pects  of  Robinson’s 
career  as  the  first  Negro  player  in 
the  major  leagues.  A  detailed  study 
of  Robinson’s  transformation  from 
star  player  to  figiore  of  national  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Negro’s  struggle  for 
quality,  it  has  a  real  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing.  For  its  author,  prize- winning 
reporter  Carl  T.  Rowan  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribvme,  is  a  Negro  himself. 

NO  HIGH  GROUND  ($4.(X),  Harper  & 
Brothers).  For  the  first  time,  the 
full,  chronological  story  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  atomic  bomb  is  told.  Published 
on  the  15th  anniversary  of  Hiro¬ 
shima,  this  fast-paced  narrative 


reads  like  a  novel  as  it  details  the 
imagination,  scientific  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  organizational  ability  that 
went  into  the  bomb’s  development. 
A  first  book  for  co-authors  Fletcher 
Knebel  and  Charles  W.  Bailey  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
Washington  Bureau,  it  is  already 
hailed  by  reviewers 
as  “gripping . . .  vivid 
. .  .enlightening.”  The 
book  is  based  on  many 
hitherto  secret  docu¬ 
ments  and  records, 
revealed  exclusively 
to  the  two  Washing- 
KNEBEL  ton-wise  reporters. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
staffers  often  keep  typewriters  clat¬ 
tering  in  their  spare  time  on  literary 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Star 


projects  of  their  own.  Fourteen 
books  by  writers  of  these  Upper 
Midwest  newspapers  have  appeared 
in  recent  years.  Two  more  new  vol¬ 
umes  will  be  ready  for  publication 
before  year-end. 

Ranging  from  home¬ 
gardening  to  science- 
fiction,  from  an  anal-  i 
ysis  of  Asian  turmoil 
to  a  vivid  personal 
story  of  50  years  in 
sports,  any  one  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  expert  bailey 
and  diverse  talents  which  have  won 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  the  regular 
readership  and  responsive  regard  of 
an  entire  region:  the  3H  state  Uppier 
Midwest. 

i$linneapoU0 

®nbune 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


525,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  660,000  SUNDAY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PrmuUnt  Copyright  1960,  Minneapolk  SUr  and  Tribuo*  Co. 


s  . 


Anatomy 
of  a 
market 


There* 8  a  grocery  store  for  every  120  families  in  metropolitan  New  York! 
End-to-end  these  40,000  supers  and  neighborhood  stores  would  stretch  from  Fulton  Fish 
Market  to  downtown  Cleveland.  Over  their  check-out  counters  move  950  million  pounds  of  meat 
annually— enough  to  treat  everyone  in  the  world  to  hamburger,  hot  dog  or  hash.  New  Yorkers 
drink  200  million  gallons  of  milk  a  year,  keeping  32,000  cows  on  tap  (a  few  of  which  graze  on 
the  five  boroughs  *  211  farms).  New  Yorkers  live  to  eat. . .  nearly  5^2  billion  dollars  worth  a  year. 


Scolaro,  Metktr t;  Scott:  Chicago  ST  2-4107,  Detroit  TR  2-7»10,,Philadclphia  L02-S4$t  •  DogU Sc  Hawleg :  Lot  Angtltt  DV $-2$S, 


But  some  families  always  buy  more  and  more  often  than  others.  The  direct  way  to  reach 
New  York's  top -of -the -bottle  is  the  Herald  Tribune— ** the  market  without  waste.**  Of  all 
New  York  papers,  the  Trib  has  the  richest  concentration  of  families  with  $7,000-and-up 
incomes— the  ones  you  most  easily  sell  at  a  profit.  No  wonder  the  Trib  carries  the  fourth 
largest  volume  of  general  advertising  of  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  You're  missing  plenty  if  you 
don't  use  the  New  York 


^  C  A 1-7437  •  MeAikilt,  Herman  Ine,:  Miami  BmkH  JE3-I7IS  •  Allin  Ataoeialti:  Toronto  EM  4-334$,  Montreal  VI5-t8$$ 


Meet  the  men 
who  give  newsprint 
its  most  rugged  test 


(before  it  leaves  the  mill) 


How  strong  is  it?  How  white,  how  smooth,  how  uniform? 
What  is  moisture  content?  Caliper?  Basis  weight? 


The  men  in  our  picture  are  part  of  the  Quality  Control 
Group  at  Great  Northern.  It’s  their  job  to  give  paper  a 
rough  time  before  it  leaves  the  mill.  Day  and  night,  around 
the  clock,  samples  are  taken  right  across  the  web  from 
each  new  reel,  for  laboratory  tests  right  in  the  Paper 
Machine  Room.  There’s  no  room  for  doubt.  It  measures 
up  —  or  the  paper  is  out. 


Great  Northern  means  good  newsprint.  There  is  only  one 
goal:  to  supply  the  best  possible  paper  to  the  nation’s 
presses  .  . .  uniform,  rugged,  dependable. 


The  company  that  looks  ahead  does  the  best  job  today. 
As  the  largest  United  States  producer  of  newsprint.  Great 
Northern  looks  ahead  to  the  top  performance  of  each  roll 
of  paper  on  your  presses.  Constant  testing  throughout 
manufacture  is  one  more  reason  why  —  today  as  for  more 
than  half  a  century  —  Great  Northern  continues  to  be  a 
reliable  source  of  good  newsprint  for  publishers  like  you. 


GREAT  NORTHERN 


PAPER  COMPANY 


Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  State 

Mills  in  Maine 


Sales  offices 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7960 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  GArheld  1-3080 
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19  IMPRESSIONS  A  SECOMI 


Modern  presses  are  bein| 
designed  for  speeds  to  70.0W 
impressions  per  hour.  Here  is 
a  new  challenge  to  the  stttaiB 
and  durability  of  newsprirt. 
Great  Northern  laboratofics 
paper  is  tested  for  tear  str^ 
tensile  strength  and  bursting 
strength,  so  important  to 
high-speed  operation. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  todoy 


Available  for  the  asking 

Ask  for  Great  Northern’s  new  studies  on  feature  material  for 
ciirrf-wful  “Raroain  Hav”  nnd  “Ui-Fi  Music”  snecial 
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Rider  To  Handle 
NEMA  Account 

Sumner  Rider  &  Associates, 
New  York,  has  l)een  selected  as 
the  agency  to  handle  all  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotional  programs 
conducted  next  year  by  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Products  Division  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  (NEMA). 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Joseph  F.  Miller,  NEMA  man¬ 
aging  director,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  Division’s  top 
merchandising  committee  last 
week,  at  which  the  agency 
([uestion  was  decided. 

The  committee  was  unanim¬ 
ous  in  its  selection  and  also 
agreed  that  time  did  not  permit 
following  the  original  plan  of 
naming  several  candidate  agen¬ 
cies  and  then  selecting  one  on 
the  basis  of  presentations  later 
this  month.  The  Division  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  period 
when  promotional  budgets  must 
be  approved  in  order  that  1961 
planning  sessions  can  begin  by 
Sept.  15. 

Sumner  Rider  &  Associates 
already  are  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  for  two  NEMA  Sections 
—Electric  Dishwasher  and  Re¬ 
frigerator-Freezer.  In  addition 


the  Electric  Housewares  Sec¬ 
tion  has  recommended  the 
agency  to  handle  its  1961  ac¬ 
count.  With  this  head-start  on 
Section  business  and  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  NEMA  promotional 
set-up  obtained  through  previ¬ 
ous  experience,  the  selection  of 
the  Rider  agency  for  next  year 
was  easily  determined,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  speed  in  planning  next 
year’s  program,  committee 
members  said. 

• 

Tyson  Named  Simoniz 
Advertising  Director 

Chicago 

John  Tyson  has  been  named 
to  the  newly-created  post  of 
director  of  advertising  by  the 
Simoniz  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  Greenfield,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Greenfield  said  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Tyson,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  management 
service  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  represents  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  Simoniz’  marketing¬ 
advertising  activities.  Mr.  Ty¬ 
son  joined  Leo  Burnett  Co.  in 
1949  as  an  account  executive 
and  was  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  marketing  department 
when  he  moved  to  McCann- 
Erickson  in  February,  1958. 


J.  C.  PENNEY- UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


Women’s  Interest  Pages.. 

Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $250  for  best 
women’s  interest  pages  in  each  of 
three  circulation  classes :  100,000  up ; 
25,000  to  100,000;  25,000  and  below. 


Hoe  Report  Shows 
June  Color  Linage  Up 

The  month  of  June  produced 
a  record  high  for  the  month  of 
16,573,616  lines  of  ROP  color 
newspaper  linage,  according  to 
the  Hoe  Report  on  ROP  Color 
prepared  monthly  by  Media 
Records  from  measurements  of 
more  than  400  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  over  140  cities. 

The  total  volume  for  the 
month  was  3,256,328  lines  more 
than  the  June  1959  volume,  an 
increase  of  24.5%.  For  the  year 
to  date,  color  linage  was  up 
21.9%,  or  85,207,000  lines  as 
against  69,914,359  lines  tallied 
in  the  same  period  of  1959. 

Retail  color  volume  again,  as 
it  has  in  recent  months,  ran 
ahead  of  its  1959  June  volume 
with  a  6,251329-line  total.  Gen¬ 
eral  color  linage,  which  dipped 
a  bit  in  May,  was  28.6%  higher 
than  in  June  1959. 


JWT  Losing  Another 

J.  Walter  'Thompson  Co., 
which  recently  lost  the  $16,000,- 
000  Shell  Oil  Company  account 
to  Ogplvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1  (E&P,  June 
25,  page  83),  will  shortly  lose 
the  $4,500,000  account  of  Boyle- 
Midway  division  products  of 
American  Home  Products  Corp. 


Ethiopian  Airlines  Ad 
Quotes  Newspaper  Folk 

Four  newspaper  executives 
and  writers  who  recently  visited 
Ethiopia  are  quoted  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  (via  Adams  & 
Keyes,  Inc.)  for  Ethiopian  Air¬ 
lines  to  appear  in  travel  trade 
publications  in  the  Fall  of  1960. 

With  the  headline,  “Some  Of 
Our  Recent  Fan  Mail,’’  the  ad 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  only 
in  solid  type  —  on  the  theory 
that  words  sometimes  speak 
louder  than  pictures  —  but  each 
quotation  is  set  in  a  different 
type  face  and  size  to  give  in¬ 
terest  and  “color.” 

The  four  quotations  are  from 
stories  in  their  newspapers  by: 
Betty  Penson,  woman’s  editor, 
Boite  (Idaho)  Statesman;  Mrs. 
Roy  Pinkerton,  Ventura  (Cal.) 
S tar- Free  Press;  Buford  Boone, 
publisher,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News;  and  L.  C.  Gifford,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Record. 

Ethiopia’s  contrasting  mix¬ 
ture  of  old  and  new  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  the  quotations,  in 
which  there  is  praise  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  Ethio¬ 
pian  Airlines  served  the  travel¬ 
ing  group  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


NATIONAL 

NEWSPAPER 

COMPETITION 

For  Women’s  Interest  Pages 
And  Fashion  Writing 


Fashion  Writing.,, 

An  expenses-paid  Trip  to  Paris 
with'  visits  to  designers’ 
salons  for  writer  of 
best  single  fashion  story. 


Competition  Opens  Oct.  1,  1960 
Closes  Oct.  31,  1960 


Address  Inquiries  to;  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
*  School  of  Journalism 

P.  O.  Box  728, 
Columbia,  Missouri 
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Roanoke  Papers  Taking 
Market  Story  on  Road 

Roanoke,  Va. 

A  filmstrip  presentation  of  a 
new  market  brochure  for  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
will  be  shown  in  at  least  six 
cities  during  Sept.-Oct. 

This  film,  “The  Newspaper 
Market  Yardstick,”  highlights 
the  treatment  in  the  brochure 
of  the  “inequities  existing  in  the 
metropolitan  area-newspaper 
market  interrelationship.”  It 
claims  that  Roanoke  with  its 
Western  Virginia  Market  and 
32  other  leading  newspaper 
markets  have  significant  mar¬ 
ket  potential  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
that  they  are  “underevaluated 
by  the  relative  standings  of  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  they 
are  published.” 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company,  national  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Times  and 
World-News,  will  make  the 
presentations  in  Atlanta,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Copies  of  the  market  bro¬ 
chure  in  color  are  available 
from  SFW  Co.  offices  or  from 
Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  general  ad¬ 


vertising  manager  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  newspapers.  The  brochure 
is  entitled,  “Roanoke  Newspa¬ 
pers  Reach  More  People  than 
100  of  the  Top  Metro  Markets.” 
• 

‘Reddy  Kilowatt’  Set 
For  The  Sui^ng  60’9 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  well-known 
character  trademark  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  investor-owned  electric 
utility  in  a  way  that  personifies 
and  humanizes  the  product  and 
the  corporation,  is  set  for  the 
surging  60’s,  according  to  Ash¬ 
ton  B.  Collins,  president,  Reddy 
Kilowatt,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  week  Mr.  Collins  an¬ 
nounced  availability  of  an 
analysis  and  plan  book  for  use 
by  utility  companies  licensed  to 
use  Reddy  Kilowatt  trademarks 
and  supporting  programs. 

The  38-page  booklet  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  utilities  today  and  sug¬ 
gests  promotion  programs  that 
can  help  solve  them.  The  book¬ 
let  includes  suggested  layouts 
for  advertising  in  newspapers. 
• 

Cities  Service  Change 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  bas 
shifted  its  $3,600,000  account 
from  Ellington  &  Company  to 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc. 


The  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt  representative 
knows  WORCESTER 


Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt’s 
association  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  goes  back  to 
1920.  We  are  proud,  not  only 
of  this  long  connection  but  also 
of  each  representative’s  quali¬ 
fications  to  answer  your  fjucs- 
tions  about  Worcester. 


We  are  proud,  too,  that  Worcester  with 
almost  600,000  people  (48th  in  popu¬ 
lation,  43rd  in  E.B.I.  .  .  .  and  an 
important  BILLION  DOLLAR  County) 
ranks  among  the  “TOP  50”  Markets. 
Worcester  represents  big  business  to 
you,  sufficiently  important  for  you  to 
examine  our  coordinated  dividend  pay¬ 
ing  merchandising  campaign. 


WORCESTER 

L\.( 


IIASSACMMMTTS 


Circulation:  Daily  155,015  —  Sunday  103,332 


WOKCESTKH  TEl.KtiHAM 


I  £l)r  gbcning  <Sazf lie  ~| 

f  SUNDAY  "  TELECiRAM  I 


Owners  of  Radio  Stoiiont  WTAG  ortd  WTAG-fM 


Canadian  Dailies 
Boost  Ads  hy  4.3% 

Toronto,  Ont. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  4.3%  over  the  same 
period  of  1959,  for  a  total  of 
$26,089,117,  according  to  fibres 
of  the  Advertising  Linage 
Audits  of  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd. 
Weekend  papers  affiliated  with 
the  dailies  upped  their  national 
advertising  5.7%  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary- June  1960  period  for  a 
total  of  $10,698,798. 

Largest  newspaper  national 
advertiser  was  the  automotive 
industry  with  $7,786,406  in  this 
period,  followed  by  food  and 
food  products  at  $3,175,462. 
Weekend  papers  obtained  $3,- 
618,134  national  advertising 
from  food  and  food  product  ad¬ 
vertisers,  followed  by  $1,592,724 
by  drugs  and  toilet  goods. 

Savannah  News,  Press 
Names  Branham  Co. 

The  Branham  Company  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and 
Press. 

The  Savannah  papers  will  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Georgia 
Group,  effective,  Oct.  1,  along 
with  the  papers  in  Augusta, 
Columbus  and  Macon. 

All  of  the  marketing  areas 
are  contiguous  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  offered  discount 
rates  for  the  combined  use  of 
,  the  Georgia  Group,  represented 
I  by  Branham. 

• 

Vic  Blake  Promoted 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Vic  Blake,  western  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Class  A  Weeklies 
at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  man- 
.  ager  of  Class  A  weekly  news- 
I  papers  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  Ont.  He  succeeds  Herb 
Sandison  who  resigned  to  join 
Les  Chitty  &  Associates  Ltd., 
Toronto,  as  vice-president  of 
sales  of  this  recently-formed 
Canadian  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm.  Reg  Dagg,  advertising 
agency  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  western  representative 
of  Class  A  weeklies  here. 

• 

BBDO  Named 

Four  Pepsi-Cola  bottling  com¬ 
panies  in  the  East  have  named 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  as  their  advertising 
agency.  The  appointments  were 
made  by  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling 
Companies  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Hick¬ 
ory,  N.  C.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
BBDO  is  agency  for  the  parent 
Pepsi-Cola  Company. 
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Swertfager  Joins 
Geyer,  Morey  Vgency 

Walter  M.  Swortfager  hu  1 
joined  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  4 
Ballard,  Inc.,  as  senior  vk*. 
president  and  member  of  ^ 
agency’s  management  group,  h 
was  announced  last  week  br 
Sam  M.  Ballard,  president 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Swert- 
fager  sold  out  his  interert*  uuj 
resigned  from  Lennen  4  Newell 
Inc.,  where  he  had  been  the 
senior  vicepresident  since  tk 
formation  of  that  agency  h 
1952. 

Prior  to  that,  he  had  beer 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of 
the  plans  board  and  board  of 
directors  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Swertfager  started  bit 
advertising  career  with  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  prior  to 
its  merger  with  Socony.  While 
assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  he  left  to  join  Lord  k 
Thomas,  Inc.,  where  he  was  m- 
tive  on  the  Cities  Service  Co. 
and  other  accounts  for  eight 
years. 

He  left  to  join  Seagram-Dii- 
tillers  Corp.  as  director  of  id- 
vertising,  sales  promotion,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  public  relstiou 
and  a  member  of  the  managr 
ment  and  marketing  conunittees. 
Several  years  later  he  became 
assistant  manager  of  the  Nev 
York  office  of  Ward  Wheelodc 
Co.,  where  he  was  active  in 
major  account  supervision. 

He  became  president  of  bis 
own  agency,  Walter  M.  Swert 
fager  Co.,  Inc.,  which  he  op¬ 
erated  for  seven  years  until  he 
joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell  in 
1947. 

Humble  Oil  Placing 
Name  on  Esso  Signs 

The  name  Humble,  long  a 
familiar  one  to  motorists  in  the 
southwest,  will  soon  begin  mak¬ 
ing  its  first  appearance  on  serv¬ 
ice  stations  in  33  states  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Starting  about  mid-August, 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  will  begin  placing  its  com¬ 
pany  name  on  the  facades  of 
service  stations  in  its  Es» 
Standard,  Carter  and  Okla- 
homa-Pate  divisions. 

With  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  Humble  name — hereto¬ 
fore  used  only  in  the  Humblf 
Division’s  marketing  area--will 
be  before  the  motoring  public  » 
38  states.  All  divisions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  “Happy"  oi* 
drop  symbol  and  the  company’s 
“Happy  Motoring”  slogan. 

Esso  Standard  and  Carter 
were  merged  into  the  net 
Humble  Company  last  Janu^i 
and  the  Oklahoma-Pate  divisk* 
was  created  last  month. 
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More  type  in  less  time  at  lower  cost . . .  with  FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER* 


These  10  slugs  were  set  in  3  minutes  by  These  30  slugs  were  set  in  3  minutes  automatically 

manual  operation  of  a  linecasting  machine  by  a  linecasting  machine  equipped  with  Teletypesetter 


EVERY  3  MINUTES-SET  20  EXTRA  UNES  OF  TYPE! 


How  many  lines  of  type  per  hour  are  you 
getting  out  of  your  linecasting  machines? 

About  210  lines?  That’s  pretty  good  for 
manual  operation,  but  with  a  Fairchild  Tele¬ 
typesetter  system  it  is  px)ssible  to  double 
or  even  triple  that.  You  can  make  your 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes  operate  at  their 
top  rated  capacities— 400  or  more  lines  per 
hour  on  standard  machines,  or  600  or  more 
lines  per  hour  on  high-speed  machines. 

In  the  TTS®  system,  linecasting  machine 
functions  are  performed  automatically. 
Peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual 
operation  are  eliminated  by  substituting 


the  steady,  continuous  production  obtained 
only  through  automatic  operation. 

Here’s  how:  Tape  is  prepared  at  high 
speed  on  the  TTS  Perforator,  which  has  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard.  The  tape  is  then 
fed  into  the  TTS  Operating  Unit,  which 
runs  the  linecasting  machine  automatically 
at  its  maximum  output.  TTS  in  no  way 
interferes  with  manual  operation.  It  is  a 
mechanical  system  easily  serviced  by  your 
shop  personnel. 

For  the  full  story,  including  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  TTS  produces  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost,  write  today  for  24-page 
descriptive  booklet. 
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Roanoke  Papers  Taking 
Market  Story  on  Road 

Roanoke,  Va. 

A  filmstrip  presentation  of  a 
new  market  brochure  for  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
will  be  shown  in  at  least  six 
cities  during  Sept.-Oct. 

This  film,  “The  Newspaper 
Market  Yardstick,”  highlights 
the  treatment  in  the  brochure 
of  the  “inequities  existing  in  the 
metropolitan  area- newspaper 
market  interrelationship.”  It 
claims  that  Roanoke  with  its 
Western  Virginia  Market  and 
32  other  leading  newspaper 
markets  have  significant  mar¬ 
ket  potential  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
that  they  are  “underevaluated 
by  the  relative  standings  of  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  they 
are  published.” 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company,  national  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Times  and 
World-News,  will  make  the 
presentations  in  Atlanta,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Copies  of  the  market  bro¬ 
chure  in  color  are  available 
from  SFW  Co.  offices  or  from 
Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  general  ad¬ 


vertising  manager  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  newspapers.  The  brochure 
is  entitled,  “Roanoke  Newspa¬ 
pers  Reach  More  People  than 
100  of  the  Top  Metro  Markets.” 
• 

‘Reddy  Kilowatt’  Set 
For  The  Surging  60’8 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  well-known 
character  trademark  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  investor-owned  electric 
utility  in  a  way  that  personifies 
and  humanizes  the  product  and 
the  corporation,  is  set  for  the 
surging  60’s,  according  to  Ash¬ 
ton  B.  Collins,  president,  Reddy 
Kilowatt,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  week  Mr.  Collins  an¬ 
nounced  availability  of  an 
analysis  and  plan  book  for  use 
by  utility  companies  licensed  to 
use  Reddy  Kilowatt  trademarks 
and  supporting  programs. 

The  38-page  booklet  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  utilities  today  and  sug¬ 
gests  promotion  programs  that 
can  help  solve  them.  The  book¬ 
let  includes  suggested  layouts 
for  advertising  in  newspapers. 
• 

Cities  Service  Change 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  has 
shifted  its  $3,600,000  account 
from  Ellington  &  Company  to 
Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc. 


The  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt  representative 
knows  WORCESTER 

Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt’s 
association  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  goes  back  to 
k  1920.  We  are  proud,  not  only 

of  this  long  connection  but  also 
of  each  representative’s  quali- 
fications  to  answer  your  cjues- 
tions  about  Worcester. 

We  are  proud,  too,  that  W'orcester  with 
almost  600,000  people  ( 48th  in  popu¬ 
lation,  43rd  in  E.B.I.  .  .  .  and  an 
important  BILLION  DOLLAR  County) 
ranks  among  the  “TOP  50’’  Markets. 
Worcester  represents  big  business  to 
you,  sufficiently  important  for  you  to 
examine  our  coordinated  dividend  pay¬ 
ing  merchandising  campaign. 
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Owners  of  Rod<o  Stotions  WTAG  ar>d  WTAC-fM 


Canadian  Dailieg 
Boogt  Adg  by  4.3% 

Toronto,  Ont. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  4.3%  over  the  same 
period  of  1959,  for  a  total  of 
$26,089,117,  according  to  fibres 
of  the  Advertising  Linage 
Audits  of  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd. 
Weekend  papers  affiliated  with 
the  dailies  upped  their  national 
advertising  5.7%  in  the  Jan- 
uary-June  1960  period  for  a 
total  of  $10,698,798. 

Largest  newspaper  national 
advertiser  was  the  automotive 
industry  with  $7,786,406  in  this 
period,  followed  by  food  and 
food  products  at  $3,175,462. 
Weekend  papers  obtained  $3,- 
618,134  national  advertising 
from  food  and  food  product  ad¬ 
vertisers,  followed  by  $1,592,724 
by  drugs  and  toilet  goods. 

Savannah  Newg,  Pregg 
Nameg  Branham  Co. 

The  Branham  Company  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and 
Press. 

The  Savannah  papers  will  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Georgia 
Group,  effective,  Oct.  1,  along 
with  the  papers  in  Augusta, 
Columbus  and  Macon. 

All  of  the  marketing  areas 
are  contiguous  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  offered  discount 
rates  for  the  combined  use  of 
the  Georgia  Group,  represented 
by  Branham. 

• 

Vic  Blake  Promoted 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Vic  Blake,  western  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Class  A  Weeklies 
at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  man- 
!  ager  of  Class  A  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  Ont.  He  succeeds  Herb 
Sandison  who  resigned  to  join 
Les  Chitty  &  Associates  Ltd., 
Toronto,  as  vice-president  of 
sales  of  this  recently-formed 
Canadian  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm.  Reg  Dagg,  advertising 
agency  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  western  representative 
of  Class  A  weeklies  here. 

• 

BBDO  Named 

Four  Pepsi-Cola  bottling  com¬ 
panies  in  the  East  have  named 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  as  their  advertising 
agency.  The  appointments  were 
made  by  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling 
Companies  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Hick¬ 
ory,  N.  C.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
BBDO  is  agency  for  the  parent 
Pepsi-Cola  Company. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Swertfager  Joing 
Geyer,  Morey  Agency 

Walter  M.  Swertfager  hj, 
joined  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden* 
Ballard,  Inc.,  as  senior  viej. 
president  and  member  of  tk, 
agency’s  management  group,  it 
was  announced  last  week  br 
Sam  M.  Ballard,  president. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Swert¬ 
fager  sold  out  his  interests  and 
resigned  from  Lennen  &  Newell 
Inc.,  where  he  had  been  the 
senior  vicepresident  since  the 
formation  of  that  agency  iii 
1952. 

Prior  to  that,  he  had  been 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of 
the  plans  board  and  board  of 
directors  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Swertfager  started  hij 
advertising  career  with  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  prior  to 
its  merger  with  Socony.  While 
assistant  to  the  advertiang  di¬ 
rector,  he  left  to  join  Lord  * 
Thomas,  Inc.,  where  he  was  a^ 
tive  on  the  Cities  Service  Co. 
and  other  accounts  for  eight 
years. 

He  left  to  join  Seagram-Dii- 
tillers  Corp.  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  public  relations 
and  a  member  of  the  manage 
ment  and  marketing  committees. 
Several  years  later  he  became 
assistant  manager  of  the  Ne* 
York  office  of  Ward  Wheelocli 
Co.,  where  he  was  active  in 
major  account  supervision. 

He  became  president  of  his 
own  agency,  Walter  M.  Swert¬ 
fager  Co.,  Inc.,  which  he  op¬ 
erated  for  seven  years  until  hr 
joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell  in 
1947. 


Humble  Oil  Placing 
Name  on  Eggo  Signs 

The  name  Humble,  long  i 
familiar  one  to  motorists  in  the 
southwest,  will  soon  begin  mak¬ 
ing  its  first  appearance  on  serv¬ 
ice  stations  in  33  states  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Starting  about  mid-August, 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  will  begin  placing  its  com¬ 
pany  name  on  the  facades  of 
service  stations  in  its  Esso 
Standard,  Carter  and  Okla- 
homa-Pate  divisions. 

With  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  Humble  name — ^hereto¬ 
fore  used  only  in  the  Humble 
Division’s  marketing  area-^will 
be  before  the  motoring  public  in 
38  states.  All  divisions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  “Happy”  oil 
drop  symbol  and  the  company’s 
“Happy  Motoring”  slogan. 

Esso  Standard  and  Carter 
were  merged  into  the  ne* 
Humble  Company  last  January, 
and  the  Oklahoma-Pate  division 
was  created  last  month. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  August  20,  iW 
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More  type  in  less  time  at  lower  cost . . .  with  FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER* 
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These  10  slugs  were  set  m  3  minutes  by 
manual  operation  of  a  linecasting  machine 


These  30  slugs  were  set  in  3  minutes  automatically 
by  a  linecasting  machine  equipped  with  Teletypesetter 


EVERY  3  MINUTES-SET  20  EXTRA  LINES  OF  TYPE! 


How  many  lines  of  type  per  hour  are  you 
getting  out  of  your  linecasting  machines? 

About  210  lines?  That’s  pretty  good  for 
manual  operation,  but  with  a  Fairchild  Tele¬ 
typesetter  system  it  is  possible  to  double 
or  even  triple  that.  You  can  make  your 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes  operate  at  their 
top  rated  capacities— 400  or  more  lines  per 
hour  on  standard  machines,  or  600  or  more 
lines  per  hour  on  high-speed  machines. 

In  the  TTS®  system,  linecasting  machine 
functions  are  performed  automatically. 
Peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual 
operation  are  eliminated  by  substituting 


the  steady,  continuous  production  obtained 
only  through  automatic  operation. 

Here’s  how:  Tape  is  prepared  at  high 
speed  on  the  TTS  Perforator,  which  has  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard.  The  tape  is  then 
fed  into  the  TTS  Operating  Unit,  which 
runs  the  linecasting  machine  automatically 
at  its  maximum  output.  TTS  in  no  way 
interferes  with  manual  operation.  It  is  a 
mechanical  system  easily  serviced  by  your 
shop  personnel. 

For  the  full  story,  including  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  TTS  produces  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost,  write  today  for  24-page 
descriptive  booklet. 
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Fairclilld  Teletypesetter  tyittM  com- 
priMS  TTS  Perforator  (above)  and  TTS 
Operatini  Unit  (below),  plus  Adapter 

Keyboard. 


Oivition  of  Fairchild  Camara  and  Inctrumant  Carp. 
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Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  F6E  24 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Lone  Island,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Reporting  Text  from  Practical  Knowledge 


By  Prof.  Roecoe  Ellard 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST. 
A  Guide  to  Modern  Reporting  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  John  Hohenberg.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  423  pp. 
$6.75. 


It’s  always  good  news  when  a 
newspaper  man  reaches  into  a 
quarter-century  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  write  an  authentic 
guidebook  for  beginners. 

Such  a  newsman,  John 
Hohenberg,  who  wrote  “The 
Professional  Journalist,”  started 
his  professional  reporting  on  the 
Seattle  Star  in  1923.  Later,  in 
New  York,  he  worked  for  the 
World,  the  Journal- American 
and,  most  recently,  for  the  New 
York  Post  as  United  Nations 
correspondent. 

He  left  the  New  York  Post 
in  1950  to  become  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University. 

Consequently,  the  clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  city-room  practicality 
of  Professor  Hohenberg’s  coun¬ 
sel  in  this  book  could  signifi¬ 
cantly  cut  the  time  a  beginner 
needs  to  attain  professional 
competence.  Probably  neither 


Newspapers 
sell  big  in  the 
Quad-Cities.  To 
sell  the  larger 
Illinois  side,  use 
the  Moline  Dispatch, 
the  Rock  Island  Argus 
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56%  live  on  the  Illinois  side. 


QUAD  CiTitS  LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

end 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

represented  by  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 


journalism  texts  nor  journalism 
classrooms  are  indispensable. 
Yet  reducing  the  apprenticeship 
and  the  errors  saves  time  and 
discouragement  for  students 
and  cubs,  and  time  and  temper 
for  editors. 

Concrete  Examples 

Here  is  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Hohenberg’s  method  in  this 
book: 

In  discussing  ways  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  coverage  of  a  multi¬ 
ple-point  speech  without  weigh¬ 
ing  the  story  with  block  para¬ 
graphs  or  involved  sentences 
that  dangle  several  lead  inci¬ 
dents  on  a  sort  of  verbal  clothes¬ 
line,  he  takes  an  already  ac¬ 
ceptable  340-word  story  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
The  Chronicle  story  started  this 
way: 

“San  Francisco’s  new  chief 
of  police  vehemently  denounced 
an  ‘open  town’  policy  yesterday. 

“  ‘The  town  is  closed,  and 
closed  to  stay  while  I’m  in  of¬ 
fice.’  Chief  Tom  Cahill  said. 

“He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
at  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel. 

“  ‘It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
a  cosmopolitan  city,  a  conven¬ 
tion  city  and  that  people  want 
entertainment,’  he  went  on. 
‘Well,  let  me  tell  you  this:  There 
are  very  very  few'  people  coming 
here  who  w'ant  that  kind  of 
entertainment. 

“  ‘If  they  want  it,  let  them 
roll  in  the  gutter  of  their  own 
city’  .  .  .” 

The  Chronicle  reporter,  after 
stating  and  documenting  the 
first  of  four  major  points  in  the 
speech,  then  stated  in  his  sixth 
paragraph  the  point  next  in 
news  importance.  His  seventh 
and  eighth  paragraphs  docu¬ 
mented  the  second  point  before 
he  listed  the  third  lead  incident 
in  the  ninth  paragraph.  His 
tenth  paragraph  documented 
the  third  incident  before  he  re¬ 
ported  his  fourth  lead  point. 

Mr.  Hohenberg’s  Way 

Mr.  Hohenberg  suggests  a 
stating  of  the  points  in  the  first 
three  paragraphs,  using  a  fourth 
connecting  paragraph  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  expression  “new  police 
chief,”  to  tell  where  the  chief 
spoke,  and  to  introduce  the  docu¬ 
mentation  that  begpns  in  a  fifth 
paragraph.  Thus  Mr.  Hohen¬ 
berg  begins  his  story  this  way: 

“San  Francisco’s  new  police 
chief  slammed  the  lid  on  an 
‘open  towm’  policy  yesterday. 


“The  chief,  Tom  Cahill,  also  Among  topics  the  author 
called  for  greater  public  support  similarly  treats  arc  the  sharpen- 
of  the  police  to  combat  juvenile  ing  of  leads,  writing  for  dead- 
delinquency.  lines,  attribution,  and  wamingj 

“He  denounced  the  city’s  about  rumors  and  reports;  the 
‘Beatniks,’  his  name  for  the  press  and  the  law,  covering 
idlers  of  the  so-called  ‘beat  gen-  courts  and  trials,  accuracy  and 
eration,’  and  won  several  bursts  responsibility;  crime  reporting, 
of  applause  for  his  bluntness,  the  news  of  politics  and  govem- 
“Chief  Cahill,  who  took  office  ment,  and  staff  correspondence 
a  month  ago,  spoke  before  the  from  Washington,  the  United 
Commonwealth  Club  at  a  Hotel  Nations,  and  foreign  countries. 
Sheraton-Palace  luncheon.  Also,  Mr.  Hohenberg  includes 

“He  fiared  out  at  the  idea  of  science  writing,  economic  news, 
an  ‘open  town’  policy  in  re-  and  sports  writing;  investiga- 
sponse  to  a  question  from  the  tory  reporting,  and  news  cam- 
floor,  saying:  ‘The  town  is  paigns;  news  of  weather,  fires, 
closed,  and  closed  to  stay  while  accidents,  and  human  interest 
I’m  in  office.  .  .  .’  ”  “The  Professional  Joumal- 

Further  documentation  is  ist”  is  about  as  rich  in  the  prac- 
picked  up,  each  point  in  turn,  tical  knowledge  of  a  long-ex- 
each  paraphrase  illustrated  with  perienced  professional  newspa- 
quotations.  The  virtue  of  this  per  man  —  clearly  and  vividly 
method  —  used  on  many  papers  presented  —  as  one  volume  of 
and  taught  doubtless  as  one  423  pages  can  be. 
good  way  in  most  schools  —  is  • 

to  wrap  major  lead  points  into  Scientific  Datn 
the  beginning  of  the  story  with-  | 
out  inserting  documentation  of  ® 

each  incident  before  other  parts  Washington 

of  the  lead  are  mentioned.  A  vast  collection  of  scientific 


each  incident  before  other  parts  Washington 

of  the  lead  are  mentioned.  A  vast  collection  of  scientific 

D  j  stemming  from  research  by 

Don  l  Lose  Reader  outstanding  snecialists  in  many 

A  reporter  should  not  risk  fie’ds  related  to  national  defense 
losing  a  reader  before  his  lead  will  be  declassified  and  made 
is  completed.  Neither  should  he  available  for  public  u^  as  the 
risk  the  reader’s  losing  the  result  of  an  order  signed  by 
thread  of  the  story,  the  specific  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
quality  of  it,  before  the  story  James  H.  Douglas, 
presents  sufficient  documentary  The  order  declassifies  records 
elaboration  for  easy  clarity  on  ef  The  World  War  II  Office  of 
a  first  reading.  And  this  Mr.  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
Hohenberg  points  out.  and  its  contractors;  the 

The  reporter  must  be  sure  National  Defense  Research 
that  his  principal  points  can  Committee  and  the  Committee 
be  expressed  simply  enough  to  Medical  Research, 
make  the  somewhat  delayed  .  Defense  Department  ac- 
documentation  feasible,  because  tion  on  the  papers  had  a  two- 
the  documentation  must  come.  It  puniose.  In  addition  to  mass 

must  be  immediately  recogniz-  declassification,  the  objective  of 
able  for  what  it  is,  and  must  Assistant  Secretary  of  DefenM 
vivify  the  lead  points.  Murray  Snyder  in  initiating  tta 

Next,  Mr.  Hohenberg  shows 

how  the  same  Chief  Cahill  story  j  e  .ui limpnt 

,,  ,  .  j  •  iu  11  could  be  done  without  detriment 

could  be  handled  in  the  well-  .  -i  n*  o  j _ rjt 

,  i  u  1  1  J  i  1  rru  ■  to  security.  Mr.  Snyder  had  iw 

known  tabular-lead  style.  This  gome  time  that  the  OSRD 
he  does  not  only  to  demonstrate 

the  tabular  lead  but  to  empha-  , 

size  another  way  a  reporter  the 

meets  his  obligation  to  fix  mu  ti-  as  a;. 

ple-incident  facts  clearly  in  the  _ _ •  *„  _ tv 

,  ,  .  .  propriate  meEisures  couia  i* 

reader  s  mind,  assembling  them 

high  in  the  story.  Later  the  ’  , 

author  shows  how  documenta-  .  a 

tion  may  be  used  in  the  tabular  <  5tll  Anniversary 


Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Research. 

The  Defense  Department  ac- 


organization.  Dalus 

This  Cahill  story  analysis  is  The  Dallas  News  will  cele 
typical  of  Professor  Hohen-  brate  its  75th  anniversary  (H 
berg’s  thoroughness  and  illus-  1  and  the  United  States  Mariw 
trative  clarity  in  twenty-seven  Band  will  give  two  concerts  o 
aspects  of  a  reporter’s  work  in  Dallsis  Oct.  2  as  part  of  the  cele 
gathering  facts,  organizing  bration.  A  commemorative  edr 
them,  and  writing  them  into  tion  of  the  News  will  be  pub 
tight,  clear,  cogent  news  stories,  lished  Oct.  2. 
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BLUE  RIBBON 
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Instantly  Popular  With  All  Users 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


The  Contrast  is  an  entirely  new  mat  in  the  Bine  Ribbon 
Line  featuring  Color  Contrast  with  Beautiful  Reproduc¬ 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Names  Mixed:  Court 
Asks,  ‘Who  Was  Hit?’ 


in  the  record,  anything  sub¬ 
stantial  upon  which  to  support 
the  contention  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  false  and  libelous.” 


High  School 
Journalisin 


POST-PRIMARY  FIREWORKS 


Is  Helpful 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Iowa  City,  Io«a 
What  a  student  learns  is  a 


“The  question  is  not  so  much 
who  was  aimed  at  as  who  was 
hit.” 

That  old  legal  concept  in  libel 
was  applied  again  by  a  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
cently  when  he  ordered  a  new 
trial  of  an  action  against  the 
Gannett  Company,  publisher  of 
Rochester  newspapers.  (199 
N.Y.S.2d  778). 

The  trial  judge  had  dismissed 
the  complaint,  on  the  motion  of 
the  publisher,  but  the  appellate 
court  reverted  to  a  precedent 
decision. 


The  publisher  argued  that 
libel  had  not  been  established 
since  readers  of  this  article  had 
not  testified  that  they  believed 
the  article  referred  to  this  man. 

The  appellate  court  said  the 
testimony  of  third  persons  that 
they  understood  a  defamatory 
statement  to  refer  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  person  was  not  admissible 
evidence. 


The  Rochester  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  liens  totalling  some 
$131,000  had  been  filed  by  the 
Government  against  “Harold 
Michaels  and  the  Old  Chateau 
Restaurant”  for  unpaid  taxes. 

The  article  identified  this 
Harold  Michaels  as  residing  at 
620  Broadway  in  that  city  and 
said  the  liens  were  “against 
Michaels  doing  business  as  the 
Chateau,  a  night  spot  at  1886 
Monroe  Avenue,  which  since  has 
given  way  to  a  gasoline  service 
station.” 


In  conclusion  the  court  said: 
“That  the  publisher  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  refer  to  this  man  and 
that  the  publication  of  his  street 
address  was  a  mistake,  under 
settled  law,  is  immaterial.  The 
test  is  not  what  the  publisher 
intended  in  fact  but  what  the 
reader  of  the  article  reasonably 
understood  the  publisher  to  have 
intended.” 


In  the  precedent  case,  this 
court  noted,  it  was  held  that  the 
defendant  cannot  show  that  the 
libel  was  not  of  and  concerning 
the  plaintiff  by  proving  that  he 
never  heard  of  the  plaintiff. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Municipal  Judge  James  L. 

Langston  filed  a  $250,000  suit 
here  on  July  26,  against  Chan¬ 
cellor  Franklin  Wilder  and  two  high  school  journalism  clan  can 
other  men.  Judge  Langston  had  be  of  tremendous  and  laatof 

opposed  Mr.  Wilder  in  the  July  value  to  him,  no  matter  what  ha 

26  primary  election  and  filed  the  eventual  choice  of  a  carter, 
suit  just  2t4  hours  before  the  teachers  attending  a  higdi  sdiooi 
polls  closed.  journalism  advisors  workshop  « 

He  charged  that  Mr.  Wilder,  the  State  University  of  lom 
Edgar  R.  Ramsey,  editor  and  were  told, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Fort 

Smithian,  and  Ray  Williams,  a  “lb  Aiiend 

Fort  Smith  businessman,  had  Forty-six  high  school  publia- 
libeled  him  in  an  article  in  the  tions  advisors  attended  the 
newspaper’s  July  1  issue.  Mr.  workshop,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Ramsey  was  named  in  connec-  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc,,  and  the 
tion  with  the  paper;  Mr.  Wilder,  SUI  school  of  journalism.  Ik- 
the  suit  alleged,  was  present  signed  for  high  school  teaehen 
during  publication  of  the  article  with  little  or  no  previous  experi- 
and  knew  of  its  publication;  Mr.  ence  as  faculty  publicstioii 
Williams,  the  suit  charged,  cir-  sponsors,  the  workshop  is  be 
culated  the  newspaper  in  areas  ijeved  to  be  the  first  of  its  kod 
outside  Fort  Smith.  Mr.  Lang-  the  nation, 
ston’s  suit  alleged  the  men  “to¬ 
gether  and  collectively”  had 


damaged  him 

Both  Mr.  Wilder  and 
Ramsey  called  the  action 
diculous.” 


Mr. 

“ri- 


Correct  Account 


Scripps-Howarcl 
Flies  New  Flag 


In  Another  Businetis 


This  suit  was  brought  by  a 
Harold  Michaels  residing  at  620 
Broadway.  He  was  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  business  and  never  had  any 
connection  with  the  Chateau 
restaurant. 


At  the  trial  the  publisher’s 
application  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  was  based  on  the 
grounds  (1)  that  the  article  was 
not  defamatory,  and  (2)  that  the 
article  was  not  published  “of 
and  concerning”  this  man. 


Judgment  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  (S,  C.) 
Record  and  State,  aggregating 
$5,000,  in  an  action  brought  by 
J.  R.  Reinhardt  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  official 
misconduct  of  the  state  in¬ 
surance  department  was  set 
aside.  (112  S.E.2d  500) 
Exonerating  the  publisher  of 
the  charge  of  libel,  the  court 
said: 


“The  articles  complained  of 
carried  a  correct  account  of  the 
charges  embodied  in  the  war¬ 
rant  but  we  are  unable  to  find 


Now  available 


La 


Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve. -Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


National  Representatives : 

Cresmer  d  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  d  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


Discussing  the  role  of  1 
school  journalism.  Prof. 

G.  Moeller,  director  of  the  SDl 
school,  told  the  teachers  that 
whether  their  pupils  later 
undertake  journalism  careen  or 
enter  other  occupational  arai. 
what  they  learn  in  hig^  admi 
journalism  should  help  them  to 
understand  the  world  of  idud 
Ct£VEXiAND  they  are  a  part. 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  flying 
the  new  Scripps-Howard  flag  Need  You  &  People 

on  its  building  in  downtown  _ 

Cleveland.  Gelatt  spoke  of  journal- 

James  H.  Wagner  of  New  ism  career  opportunities  and  the 
York,  editorial  promotion  direc-  Profession’s  need  for  mote 
tor  of  the  group,  recently  helped  people.  Mr.  Gelatt,  assii- 

Editor  Louis  P.  Seltzer  raise  ant  to  the  director  of  the  school 
the  blue,  gold,  red,  white  and  journalism  and  head  of  the 
brown  emblem.  school’s  job-placement  serdeoa 

The  flag,  an  idea  originated  by  ®aid  that  during  the  past  year 
Jack  H.  Lockhart,  assistant  gen-  the  number  of  job  opportnnitki 
eral  editorial  manager  of  the  listed  in  his  files  exceeded  the 
19-paper  group,  is  to  fly  over  graduating  journalism  studenti 
all  of  the  Scripps-Howard  four-to-one. 
papers  eventually.  The  Press  “We  are  happy  to  see  the 
was  selected  as  the  first  paper  salary  picture  showing  a  steadj 
to  raise  the  emblem  because  it  improvement  over  recent  yean,'^ 
is  the  parent  paper.  Mr.  Gelatt  said.  “Far  too  many 

,  young  people  have  somdw* 

.  ,  gotten  the  idea  that  the  lifeof 

Foreign  nTouristS  a  reporter  is  dedication  to 

Montgomery,  Ala.  Poverty.  Too  inany  pwple  ^ 
Fifty-six  foreign  officers  rep-  have  not  wnsidered  the  impor 
resenting  26  allied  nations  at-  ^he  reporter  plays, 

tending  the  Academic  Instructor  “As  for  salary,”  Mr.  Gelatt 
School  at  the  Air  University,  said,  “our  graduating  studenti 
Maxwell  AFB,  Montgomery,  in  June  averaged  better  than 
toured  the  Advertiser- Journal  $96  per  week  on  their  first  jobi: 
plant  as  guests  of  Vicepresident  our  August  graduates  are  start- 
Sebie  Smith,  former  Air  Force  ing  out  at  about  the  same  wage 
officer.  The  visit  to  the  news-  level,  on  the  average; 
paper  plant  was  part  of  the  averag;e  salary  of  all  the  jo* 
orientation  program  designed  to  which  we  were  asked  to  fill  dur 
acquaint  the  visiting  officers  ing  the  past  year — where  salW 
with  the  civilian  and  cultural  was  mentioned — ^was  about  $Jo 
life  of  the  host  country.  per  week.” 
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The  unique  application  of  the  X-Ray  Quantrol*,  now 
in  use  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  can  sample  and  assay 
copper  values  in  approximately  two  minutes.  By  con¬ 
trast,  previous  methods  took  anywhere  from  2  hoiurs 
to  2  days.  As  a  result  of  this  important  speed-up, 
it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  far  more  reliable  data, 
contributing  to  improved  extraction  of  metal  values 
from  the  ore. 

The  Process  Control  System  developed  by  Ana¬ 
conda,  is  one  of  many  ways  by  which  the  Company 
constantly  improves  quality  and  expands  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  about  nonferrous  metals.  For  another  example, 
look  to  The  American  Brass  Company,  a  100% 
owned  subsidiary  of  Anaconda.  The  Brass  Company 
has  recently  broken  ground  for  a  $1,500,000  research 
center  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Facilities  will 


include  metallurgical,  corrosion  and  chemical  labo¬ 
ratories  in  addition  to  equipment  for  experimental 
production.  This  opens  the  way  to  new,  significant 
advances  in  the  area  of  product  development. 

All  along  the  line,  through  extensive  mineral  ex¬ 
ploration  and  geological  investigations,  as  well  as 
through  laboratory  research.  Anaconda  keeps  pace 
with  industry’s  ever-changing  requirements.  As  new 
applications  for  nonferrous  metals  multiply,  so  does 
the  need  for  a  constant  and  dependable  supply. 

Through  Anaconda,  these  demands  are  met  not 
only  in  quantitative  terms,  but  qualitative  as  well, 
with  a  continuing  supply  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze 
precisely  suited  to  specific  product  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  those  on 
the  board  and  in  production. 

*Quantrol  is  sn  Applied  Research  Laboratories  trademark. 

eoiMA 


SUBSIDIARIES  OF  ANACONDA  MANUFACTURE;  COPPER  AND  ALUMINUM  ELECTRICAL 
WIRES  AND  CABLES;  ALUMINUM  FOIL,  SHEET,  ROD  AND  BARS,  STRUCTURALS,  TUBING 
AND  EXTRUDED  SHAPES,  COPPER,  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  SHEET,  PLATE,  TUBE.  PIPE,  ROD, 
FORGINGS  AND  EXTRUSIONS;  FLEXIBLE  METAL  HOSE  AND  TUBING. 


NAMES  TO  REMEMBER 

in  giving  a  new  iooh 


Today’s  new  concrete  highways  and  structures  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  America’s  continuing  growth  and  rebuilding. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  increased  construction  the 
74  progressive  (and  competing)  member  companies  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  have  greatly  expanded 
their  production  facilities  since  World  War  II. 

They  produce  the  major  portion  of  all  portland  cement 
used  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  1946,  shipments  of 
Portland  cement  in  North  America  totaled  174,000,000 


barrels  (33,000,000  tons).  By  1959,  total  shipments  had 
grown  to  363,000,000  barrels  (68,000,000  tons).  Produc¬ 
tion  more  than  doubled  in  less  than  15  years. 

For  further  information  about  this  basic  industry,  so 
vital  to  America’s  growth,  see  the  16-mm.  sound-and- 
color  film  “Mountains  to  Microns.”  Available  for  cost  of 
mailing  from  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service  offices,  or 
from  any  Portland  Cement  Association  office,  located  in 
major  U.S.  cities  and  in  British  Columbia,  Canada. 


for  the  part  they  are  playing 
to  the  nation . . . 


AHNA  PORTLAND  CEMINT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  392,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

ALUNTOWN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Sovanth  St.  at  Thruwoy,  Alientown,  Po. 
alpha  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 5  South  Third  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

ARIZONA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

RHIito,  Ariz. 

ariansas  cement  corp. 

812  Main  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ASN  GROVE  LIME  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

101  West  1 1th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
lESSEMER  LIMESTONE  AND  CEMENT  CO. 

800  Stombaugh  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

S40  Burrord  St.,  Vancouver  1,  B.C.,  Canada 
CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

612  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
UNADA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  290,  Station  B,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CORP. 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

COPLAT  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Coploy,  Pa. 

DEWEY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  Americon-Marietta  Co. 

4646  Roanoke  Parkway,  Kansas  City  1 2,  Mo. 
DIAMOND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
DRAGON  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American-Morietta  Co. 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

GENERAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 1 1  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

Florida  Division 
305  Morgan  St.,  Tampa  2,  Flo. 

Peninsular  Division 
1003  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Signal  Mauntain  Division 
526  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

Trinity  Division 

1700  Republic  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas  2,  Texas 
Victor  Division 

6181^  Madison  St.,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

GIANT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

117  South  17th  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

GUNS  FALLS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  The  Flintkote  Co. 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

GRUN  BAG  CEMENT  DIVISION, 

Pittsburgh  Coke  and  Chemical  Ca. 

P.O.  Box  1 645,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

HAUIBURTON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 200,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
HAWREYE-MARQUETTE  CEMENT  CO. 

802  HubbeH  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 
HERCUUS  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


HURON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Subsidiary  of  Natianal  Oypsum  Ca. 

1 3th  Floor,  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

IDAHO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Inkom,  Idaho 

IDEAL  CEMENT  CO.  DIVISIONS 
Denver  National  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Alabama  Division 
256  North  Joachim  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Arkansas  Division 
61 1  Wallace  Bldg.,  LitHe  Rock,  Ark. 

Colorado  Division 

Denver  National  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Houston  Division 

575  Son  Jacinto  Bldg.,  Houston  2,  Texas 
Louisiana  Division 

406  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  1  2,  La. 
Montana  Division 

507  Midland  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Billings,  Mont. 

Nebraska  Division 
680  Insurance  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

New  Mexico  Division 
131  Adams,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Northern  California  Divisian' 

310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Northwestern  Division 
Northern  Life  Tower,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Oklahoma  Division 

1384  1st  National  8ldg.,  Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Oregon  Division 

309  Lumbermen's  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Spokane  Division 

724  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spokane  1,  Wash. 
INoh  Division 

554  South  Third  West,  Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 
INLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Box  2555,  Edmonton,  AHa.,  Canada 
KEYSTONE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
KOSMOS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Subsidiary  of  The  Flintkote  Co. 

1 529  Starks  Bldg.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

LAFARGE  CEMENT  Of  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  25,  Richmond,  B.C.,  Canada 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Po. 

LONE  STAR  CEMENT  CORP. 

100  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

LONGHORN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 200  Transit  Tower,  Son  Antonio  5,  Texas 
LOUISVILLE  CEMENT  CO. 

501  South  Second  St.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 
MANITOWOC  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

MARQUETTE  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 

MEDUSA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  5668,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


MISSOURI  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

361 5  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

MONARCH  CEMENT  CO. 

Humboldt,  Kan. 

MONOLITH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

643  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles  1 4,  Calif. 
MONOLITH  PORTLAND  MIDWEST  CO. 

643  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles  1 4,  Calif. 
NATIONAL  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  3358,  8irmingham  5,  Ala. 

NATIONAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 23  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  9,  Pa. 
NAZARETH  CEMENT  CO. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CORP. 

41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
NORTHWESTERN  STATES  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
Mason  City,  Iowa 
PEERUSS  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Carp. 

1 1 44  Free  Press  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
PENN-DIIIE  CEMENT  CORP. 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 

PHOENIX  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Carp. 

3424  North  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

RIVERSIDE  CEMENT  CO., 

Divisian  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

621  South  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 1 56,  Quebec,  Que.,  Canada 
ST.  MART'S  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

2221  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  7,  Ont.,  Canada 
SAN  ANTONIO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  4158,  Station  A,  San  Antonio  7,  Texas 
SASKATCHEWAN  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Sox  767,  Regina,  Sosk.,  Canada 
SOUTHERN  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American-MorieHo  Co. 

602  Protective  Life  Bldg.,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 
SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 034  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  1 7,  Calif. 
STANDARD  LIME  AND  CEMENT  CO., 

Divisian  of  American-Morietta  Co. 

2000  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 
STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENT  DIVISION, 
Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

1 1 00  Chester  Ave.,  Cleveland  1 4,  Ohio 
UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  DIVISION, 

UnHed  States  Steel  Carp. 

100  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

VOLUNTEER  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 190,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WHITEHALL  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1 23  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  9,  Pa. 
WYANDOTTE  CHEMICALS  CORP. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


James  W.  Brady  will  become  Euro¬ 
pean  dire<’tor  of  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations.  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  i 
Paris,  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Brady,  who  has 
been  chief  of  Fairchild’s  London 
bureau  since  Jan.,  1959,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  John  B.  Fairchild  who  is 
returning  to  New  York  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  I 
DAILY  and  DAILY  NEWS  REC-  | 
ORD.  Mr.  Brady  joined  Fairchild  j 
in  Oct.,  19.53.  as  a  retail  news 
reporter  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  1 
DAILY.  He  was  transferred  to  the  i 
Washington  bureau  in  1956,  and  | 
covered  Capitol  Hill  until  his  as¬ 
signment  to  London. 

Richard  J.  W'ightman,  presently  on 
the  staff  of  the  London  bureau, 
will  succeed  James  Brady  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Mr.  Wightman,  a  native 
of  England,  joined  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY'  last  February  as 
reporter  in  the  fabrics  department. 
He  was  transferred  to  London  in 
June. 

During  the  annual  Western  Elec¬ 
tronic  Show  and  Convention, 
which  takes  place  this  year  in 
the  Los  .Yngeles  Sports  Arena, 
Aug.  22-25,  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
will  again  publish  extra  editions 
to  provide  readers  with  up-to-the- 
minute  industry  news.  10,000 
copies  of  the  regular  weekly  issue 
of  Aug.  22  and  the  extra  daily 
issues  of  Aug.  24  and  25  will  be 
jet-flown  to  Los  .Angeles  for  same- 
day  distribution  in  the  Sports 
Arena  and  room-to-room  in  all  12 
WESCON  hotels.  News  coverage 
of  the  event  will  be  handled  by  a 
team  of  eight  editors  and  reporters 
from  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego,  headed 
by  Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

Steve  Weinstein,  editor  of  the 
Promotion  News  section  of  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Morton  Stark  as  news  editor 
of  the  paper  on  Sept.  1.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Stark  will  assume  his  new 
duties  to  formulate  editorial  plans 
for  the  new  drug  store  weekly 
which  Fairchild  will  launch  next 
year.  Mr.  Weinstein’s  post  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Promotion  News  will  be 
taken  over  by  John  D.  Leaman 
who,  in  turn,  will  be  succeeded  as 
editor  of  the  Perishables  section 
by  Jerome  Charni/.on,  curretitly  a 
general  news  reporter  for  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Paul  V.  Levesque  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  FOOTWE.AR 
NEWS  as  a  junior  reporter  in  the 
Production  section. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Womeit's  Weor  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 
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Ray  Herbert 

Newly-Createtl  Post 
Goes  to  Ray  Herbert 

Los  Angeles 

Editor  Nick  B.  Williams  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
named  staff  writer  Ray  Hebert 
to  the  newly-created  post  of 
urban  plans  editor. 

Establishment  of  this  special¬ 
ized  news  coverage,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  explained,  was  occasioned 
by  the  development  and  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  many  new 
projects  in  Southern  California’s 
urban  areas. 

As  urban  plans  editor,  he 
said,  Mr.  Hebert  will  handle 
new  developments  on  Los  An¬ 
geles’  $315  million  Bunder  Hill 
urban  renewal  program,  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  proposed  $1.75  billion 
water  plan,  the  $500  million 
transit  authority  proposal. 
Southern  California’s  popula¬ 
tion  problems  and  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  new  post  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  first  set  up  by  a 
United  States  newspaper  for 
special  coverage  of  urban  affairs 
and  metropolitan  growth. 

• 

Daniel  F.  Meckes,  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era  —  to  city  desk,  Ty¬ 
rone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Cunnion  Jr.  — 
from  Army  Times  to  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit.  Mr.  Cunnion  will 
work  with  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  Associates,  Grit’s  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  sales  develop¬ 
ment  work.  He  was  formerly 

associated  with  Scolaro,  Meeker 
&  Scott,  selling  space  in  Grit. 
«  *  * 

Hugh  Wilder,  chief  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joumal  news  bureau  at  Union, 
S.  C.  —  to  the  Deering-Milliken 
Corporation.  Ralph  W.  Greer 
Jr.,  former  program  director 
for  Radio  Station  WBCU,  Un¬ 
ion,  succeeds  Mr.  Wilder. 


Joseph  F.  Kolder,  member 
of  special  standing  committee 
dealing  with  personnel  and  labor 
problems,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  a 
former  FBI  man  —  to  assistant 
in  personnel  and  labor  relations, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

*  *  « 

Van  Richmond,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic  —  to 
copy  desk,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

«  «  « 

Thomas  Monohan,  copy  boy, 
and  Marion  Morton,  copy  girl 

—  promoted  by  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  Mr.  Monohan  to 
police  beat,  and  Miss  Morton 
to  community  page. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Kaufman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  —  to  Cleveland 
Bureau  of  Business  Week. 

V  «  « 

Leonard  T.  Schwaoofer  Jr. 

—  to  news  editor,  Hemet 
(Calif.)  News. 

*  *  « 

Henry  Rieger  —  from  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  bureau. 
United  Press  International,  to 
new’S  manager  for  Southern 
California  -  Arizona.  John  D. 
Lowry  —  from  Los  Angeles  day 
manager  to  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State  —  cita¬ 
tion  for  “unremitting  Devotion 
to  Enhancing  the  Public  Pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Army”  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  10. 


Don  Fritts  to  Stuff  of 
Family’s  Newspaper 

Bakersheld,  Clalif. 

Don  Fritts,  23,  great  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Alfred  Harrell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian  for  nearly 
50  years,  began  his  career  in 
the  family  newspaper  businen 
on  Aug.  8. 

He  took  up  duties  in  the  ci^ 
culation  department,  but  will 
eventually  work  in  the  varioui 
phases  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Fritts  is  the  grandson 
of  Mrs.  Bernice  Harrell  (Jhip- 
man,  president  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  Corporation, 
and  the  paper’s  columnist  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Bernice  Chipman 
Fritts,  vicepresident  of  the  co^ 
poration. 

Mr.  Fritts  is  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University. 

Nieman  Fellow  Now 
Aide  to  Governor 

Sacramento,  Calil 

Jack  Burby,  San  Franei$et 
Chronicle  staffer  who  completed 
a  Nieman  Fellowship  year  in 
June,  has  been  named  press  see 
retary  to  Gov.  Edmmid  G. 
Brown. 

He  succeeds  Hal  Champion,  i 
former  Chronicle  staffer  who 
was  advanced  to  the  Governor’s 
executive  secretaryship.  Mr. 
Burby  began  news  work  with 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  has 
served  with  UP  as  Korean  War 
correspondent,  with  Time-lAft 
and  the  New  York  Times. 


WAGON  TRAIN  HONOR— Phyllit  Laurih,  Portland  (Ora.)  Oregomm 
travel  editor,  it  presented  plaque  by  New  York  Life  Insurance  Inspectsr 
of  Agencies  V.  V.  VanLeuven  (I)  and  General  Manager  Robert  Sekrebar, 
honoring  her  for  her  reporting  of  the  "On  to  Oregon  Cavalcade”  lad 
summer.  The  plaque  states:  "Phyllis  Lauritx  rode  the  Oregon  Wages 
Train  through  Nabratka,  courageously  braving  tempests  of  naturs, 
savage  Indian  attack,  snakebite,  sleeping  bags,  barbecues  and  othar 
perils  and  privations  incidental  to  travel  on  the  Great  Plaint— all  in  tha 
interest  of  the  reading  public." 
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mention 


JEBRY  Hacerty,  court  house 
reporter,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times- 

_ to  rcRional  director  for 

the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Thomas 
HUTZ,  graduate  of  Gannon  Col¬ 
lege,  Erie — to  Times-News  city 
desk.  Jack  Polancy  —  from 
assistant  sports  editor  to  sports 

editor,  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Remmers,  assistant 
sports  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  Xews — re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
California  to  work  toward  his 

master’s  degree. 

*  *  * 

Richard  V.  Derrick — to  news 
editor,  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald-Press.  Timothy  C.  Richard 
—to  assistant  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  ('ohen — from  news 
editor.  Footwear  News,  a  Fair- 
child  Publication,  to  chief, 
Fairchild’s  San  Francisco  news 
bureau,  succeeding  Norman 
Tipton,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Leland,  city  editor. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier — to  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  College  of  Charles- 
t(m,  effective  September  1. 

*  «  • 

WiLUAM  W.  Nbale,  former 
publisher,  Lafce  Benton  (Minn.) 
Sews  and  Ivanhoe  (Minn.) 
Times  —  to  Doughboy  Press, 
printing  division  of  Doughboy 
industries.  New  Richmond,  Wis. 
hr.  Neale  becomes  Twin  Cities 
sales  representative. 


L.  A.  Times  Makes 
6  Ad  Dept.  Changes 

Los  Angexes 

Six  executive  changes  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  have  been 
announced  by  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler. 

Marvin  Reimer  returns  to  the 
Times  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  as  assistant  to  the  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  manager. 

Don  Maldonado,  formerly 
General  Advertising  administra¬ 
tive  assistant,  is  promoted  to 
Retail  Advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Dick  Danehe  of  the  General 
sales  staff  is  promoted  to  Zone 
Sales  supervisor. 

Glen  Peters,  formerly  Retail 
Advertising  sales  manager,  be¬ 
comes  General  Advertising  sales 
manager. 

John  Gall,  formerly  Retail 
Advertising  administrative  as¬ 
sistant,  is  now  General  Adver¬ 
tising  administrative  assistant. 

Jack  Miller,  formerly  Zones 
Sales  Supervisor,  has  been  made 
Retail  Advertising  administra¬ 
tive  assistant. 

• 

Allen  Rich,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  editor.  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  —  mar¬ 
ried  Ruth  Shelton. 

*  *  * 

James  Heauon  —  to  bureau 
manager.  Keen  staff,  Manches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  and 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
succeeding  Howard  F.  Morse, 
resigned  after  19  years. 


TWO  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  executivai  confer  with  Sen.  David  M. 
Shoup,  commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  at  the  Defense  Strategy 
Seminar  conducted  by  the  Netional  War  College  in  Washington. 
Center  is  Maj.  Bruce  E.  Penny,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Seott/e  (Wash.) 
Pott-fffte///gencer,  an  Air  Force  Reserve  officer,  and  at  right  is  Lt.-Col. 
Mark  Rnley,  director  of  community  services  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record-Amer/con-Advertiser,  an  Army  Reserve  officer. 
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Tom  Heiath,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  —  to  similiar  duties, 
Frankfort  (  I  n  d  .  )  Morning 
Times. 

*  *  • 

Gerson  Yalowitz  —  to  the 
World  Services  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  New  York,  from 
AP’s  Chicago  bureau  as  night 
editor.  He  succeeds  Al  Burn¬ 
ham,  now  with  the  New  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Herman  H.  Riixier,  publisher. 
Long  Beach  ('(}alif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press  Telegram  —  one  of 
six  members  of  the  newly 
created  California  State  College 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown. 

a  V  * 

Guy  Farmer,  former  general 
reporter,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  —  to  assistant 
sports  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  H.  Bidder  jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  and 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  —  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  new  Minnesota  entry 
in  the  National  Football  League 
which  will  make  its  pla}ring  de¬ 
but  next  year.  Mr.  Bidder  repre¬ 
sents  Northwest  Publications, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  stockholder. 


Millg  Named  NPRA 
Executive  Secretary 

James  H.  Mills,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  personnel  director, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  succeeds  John  Richards, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  who  has 
held  the  post  for  the  last  four 
years.  Mr.  Richards  is  taking  a 
new  assignment  with  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Louisville  newspapers. 

Duties  of  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  include  editing 
NPRA  News,  handling  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  finances  and  general 
association  correspondence. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  per¬ 
sonnel  director  at  the  Post  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mills  was  em¬ 
ploye  publication  editor  and 
group  insurance  administrator. 
• 

Robert  B.  Rietman,  for  last 
12  years  with  Scripps-Howard 
Radio,  Inc.,  at  WCPO,  Cincin¬ 
nati  —  to  Station  WZIP,  that 
city,  as  general  manager. 

*  *  « 

Jules  Loh,  the  Associated 
Press,  Louisville  Bureau  —  to 
AP  Newsfeatures,  New  York 
City, 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLjOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Lyle  Downing — resigned  as 
manajfing  editor,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  —  to  re¬ 
turn  to  a  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ment.  Clyde  Osbubn  —  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  East  Ore¬ 
gonian.  Austin  Ragle,  former 
display  advertising  salesman, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  —  to 
East  Oregonian  ad  staff. 

*  *  « 

David  Gabbison,  former  city 
editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  more  recently  a  copy- 
reader  —  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Bernabd,  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
—  to  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Gbobge  Stimson,  associate 
editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  —  to  Children’s  Hospital, 
Cincinnati,  as  head  of  new  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Department. 
Newell  H.  Habgbave,  public 
relations  director,  continues  in 
advisory  role. 

*  *  * 

Walteb  R.  Humphbey,  edi¬ 
tor,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
to  be  given  Order  of  Merit 
award  at  Lambdha  Chi  Alpha 
convention  opening  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Aug.  20. 


Sue  Reilly,  formerly  general 
reporter,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  —  to  wom¬ 
en’s  department,  Hollyivood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

*  *  m 

Robert  J.  Evans,  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  —  to  fac¬ 
ulty,  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  as  part-time 
instructor  in  journalism  and 
advisor  to  the  student  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Crusader. 


Sales  Booster  I 

THAPS  NEW  LONDON, 
with  an  EBI  of  $74,927,0001* 
S^l  thi$  big-buying  market 
with  The  Day,  New  Lon¬ 
don's  only  local  daily,  giv¬ 
ing  98%  city  zone  cover¬ 
age. 

•SM  '40  Survey 


lag 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  taprasantativas; 

Jobasee,  Keat,  Gavia 
L  &  Sladiag,  lac.  j 


OuvE  Dickason,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  —  Canadian  garment  in¬ 
dustry’s  1960  “Judy”  award. 
Beverly  Gray,  travel  reporter 
—  first  prize  in  1960  national 
travel  writing  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia. 

e  «  * 

N.  S.  Hayden,  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record  —  to 
Southern  Staff  writer  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Textile  Reporter,  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  office. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Cuck,  director  of 
public  relations  at  Findlay 
(Ohio)  College  —  to  instructor 
in  the  journalism  department 
at  Central  Michigan  University, 
effective  Sept.  1. 

*  *  « 

Gene  Malott,  copy  desk,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  form¬ 
erly  news  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kans.)  Sun  —  to  general 
assignment  reporter,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Pre,ss. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Duemke,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Argus  Publishing  Co., 
Minneapolis  — to  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm  and  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  weekly  Argus.  He 
succeeds  his  cousin,  Emmett  L. 
Duemke,  who  has  held  the  posts 
28  years  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

♦  ♦  « 

Bennet  M.  Bolton  —  from 
the  Associated  Press’  Newark 
bureau  to  their  foreign  desk. 
New  York  City. 


Another  ‘All  About’  Out 

CLEVEliAND 
David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Pre.ss  and  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is 
publishing  a  new  book,  “All 
About  Medical  Discoveries.”  An¬ 
other  volume,  “All  About  As¬ 
tronomy,”  is  also  in  preparation. 
The  editor  has  been  doing  a 
number  of  “all  about”  books  for 
children. 


i  NEWS-JOURNAL  k 

t"  SELL  t 

J  DELAWARE  | 

T  ...  Americans  only  ^ 
!|  single  state  market,  RR 
where  buying  power  I] 
zoomed  94%  H 
in  past  10  years!  Q 

Contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finloy, 
kj  Inc.  or  News-Joumol  Popers,  Mn 
y  Wilmington,  Delowore  KW 


N.J.  Weekly,  ‘Life’ 
Join  on  Delivery  Deal 


Life  Circulation  Company 
started  this  week  making  home 
deliveries  of  Life,  Time  and 
Sports  Illustrated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  area  in  a  tie-up 
with  the  carrier  system  of  the 
Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript,  a 
weekly. 

John  Hallenbeck,  Life’s  cir¬ 
culation  director,  and  president 
of  LCC,  a  subsidiary,  described 
the  deal  as  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  of  home  delivery  by  the 
Luce  publications  that  started 
last  March.  So  far  confined  to 
suburban  New  Jersey  and  Staten 
Island,  where  LOC  is  recruiting 
its  own  carriers,  Mr.  Hallenbeck 
said  the  step-by-step  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  experiment  con¬ 
templated  contracts  with  daily 
newspapers. 

“We  have  in  mind  that  our 
plan  could  be  worked  well  with 
a  combined  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  daily,”  Mr.  Hallenbeck 
said. 

Basic  sales  method  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  however,  is 
most  likely  to  be  through  LCC’s 
own  carriers,  according  to  Wen¬ 
dell  Forbes,  circulation  manager 
of  Life  and  general  manager  of 
LCC. 

“This  is  different  than  the 
classical  idea  of  selling  maga¬ 
zines  by  boys,”  Mr.  Forbes  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  is  a  system  of  car¬ 
rier  delivery  rather  than  sales. 

Diversity  Essential 

“We  believe  a  diversity  of 
marketing  methods  is  essential 
to  magazines  like  ours.  We  think 
that  the  experiment  is  working 
out  well,  and  will  have  no  bad 
effect  on  newspapers.” 

The  Freehold  deal  was  made 
by  William  Pike  of  LCC  with 
Michael  J.  Torpey,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper.  All  trans¬ 
actions  are  between  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  newspaper  rather 
than  with  the  carriers  individ¬ 
ually.  Mr.  Pike,  formerly  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  engaged 
by  LCC  last  November  to  give 
this  home  delivery  system  a  try. 

The  Transcript  has  41  car¬ 
riers.  Soliciting  for  Life,  Time 
and  Sports  Illustrated  home  de¬ 
livery  on  a  week-by-week  basis 
is  all  done  by  salaried  personnel 
of  LCC.  The  boys  get  a  com¬ 
mission  of  4c  a  copy  on  each 
magazine.  Life  sells  for  19c  a 
copy  on  newsstands  in  this  area, 
the  other  two  magazines  for  25c. 
The  Transcript  sells  at  10c  a 
copy  of  which  the  carriers  also 
get  4c. 
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LCC  telephone  solicitors  have 
been  furnished  with  a  master 
list  of  Transcript  carriers  and 
their  routes.  No  calls  are  made 
to  areas  in  which  the  Tran¬ 
script  is  not  being  delivered. 
The  Transcript  is  now  deliverinr 
between  8,500  and  9,500  copies 
weekly,  of  which  1,000  are  for 
.sampling  purposes. 

The  boys  are  being  furnished 
with  two  metal  paper  carriers 
that  fit  on  each  side  of  their 
bicycles,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  paper  and  those  of  the 
three  magazines. 

‘Drops’  at  Transcript 

Drops  of  the  three  magazines 
are  made  at  the  Transcript  office, 
where  they  are  divided  among 
the  boys  for  delivery.  Delivery 
is  made  Thursday  with  the 
Transcript.  Prize  contests  among 
the  carriers  will  be  part  of  the 
plan,  according  to  Mr.  Torpey, 

In  the  case  of  other  sections 
of  suburban  New  Jersey  where 
LCC  is  recruiting  its  own  car¬ 
riers,  drops  are  made  to  drop 
points  from  which  copies  art 
relayed  to  the  boys.  The  Hack¬ 
ensack  News  Company  and  the 
Hudson  County  News  Distribo- 
tors  deliver  to  the  drop  points 
according  to  Mr.  Pike.  On 
Staten  Island  the  magazines 
come  direct  from  the  Philadd- 
phia  printing  plant. 

LCC  has  established  branch 
offices  in  Teaneck  and  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  to  supervise  the 
operation. 

“We  are  creating  our  pro¬ 
gram  as  nearly  like  the  news¬ 
papers  as  possible.  Naturally 
we  are  abiding  by  all  state  and 
local  community  regulations," 
Mr.  Pike  said. 

Mr.  Pike  said  LCC  has  had 
no  trouble  recruiting  boys.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  are  in  the  14-  to  15- 
year  age  bracket.  Some  are  as 
young  as  12.  The  commisskm 
they  get  for  the  weekly  deliveries 
is  sufficient  to  interest  them 
working  the  one-day  a  week— 
Wednesdays.  On  that  day  they 
deliver  magazines  dated  the 
following  Monday. 


Long'Time  ITU  Man, 
John  C.  Bomm,  Dies 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  oldest  active  member  of 
the  International  Typographic 
Union,  John  C.  Bomm,  92,  died 
in  Columbus  on  Aug.  10.  He  was 
a  proofreader  on  the  Columbut 
Dispatch.  Mr.  Bomm  joined  the 
u^ion  in  1886. 
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The  A/loney  You  Save  Here . . .  Gives  You  Better  Roads  Here  I 


You  can  get  better  local  and  farm-to-market  roads 
when  new  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement 
is  used  on  Interstate  highways 


The  reason  is  simple.  New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt-Paved 
Interstate  and  Defense  highways  cost  far  less  to  build  .  .  . 
maintenance  costs  no  more,  often  less!  The  result:  a  saving  in 
your  tax  dollars  that  can  be  used  to  build  and  improve  more 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

And  remember,  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  is 
the  modern  Asphalt-base  superhighway  that  provides  durabil¬ 
ity  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  construction. 

For  complete  information  send  for  the  new 
booklet,  Apply  the  Big  "‘Brake"  on  Road  Taxes. 
It’s  free  to  farmers. 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 


]  This  i:  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  construction.  It  pro-  i 

1  vides  for  years  of  safer,  more  comfortable  driving . . .  even  under  | 

!  the  heaviest  traffic. 

A  I'/i"  Asphalt  I 

1 

”  Surface  Course  | 

1 

*  1 

D  2Vi"  Asphalt  J 

1 

**  Binder  Course  ! 

1 

^  C  ' 

n  4"  Asphalt  1 

1 

**  Base  Course  1 

1 

_ 

n  ef  Subbase  Course  with  | 
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^  Asphalt  Prime  Coat  i 

C  Subprade  Soil  or  1 
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^  Improved  Suhfrade  1 
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Easy  Carrier  Billing; 
Boys  Pay  by  Checks 

By  Eric  B.  Gardner 

Cmeral  Manager,  KJtrhener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record 


eration)  for  bank  charges  on 
checks  they  issue  and  cost  of 
money  order  for  suburban  car¬ 
riers. 

We  spend  at  least  $6,000  to 
$6,000  a  year  on  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  feel  it  is  the  best 
promotion  dollar  we  spend. 


Editors  Ask] 
Hard  Farm  i 
Questions 


Our  current  circulation  is  36,- 
200,  in  two  editions — 1  p.m.  and 
4:15  p.m.  Of  this,  81.2  per  cent 
is  serviced  by  little  merchants; 
12.9  per  cent  by  motor  delivery; 
3.6  per  cent  dealer,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  2.3  per  cent,  by  mail. 

We  have  351  head  carriers. 
Except  in  new  areas,  the  routes 
are  100  or  more  subscribers. 
This  size  compels  the  head  car¬ 
rier  to  have  a  senior  helper  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  junior  helper. 
Almost  all  the  carriers  —  99.7 
per  cent  —  pay  their  accounts 
by  check;  this  is  a  tremendous 
saving  on  clerical  time  in  our 
office. 

Our  carrier  billing  week  is 
from  Friday  to  Thursday,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  furnishes  the  business 
office  with  a  draw  sheet  by  car¬ 
rier  supervisor  territories  each 
Friday  morning,  with  insurance 
charge,  other  charges,  supplies. 


put  more 

mtt.es 

in  your 

CIRCULATION 

Danny  Miles,  whose  ca¬ 
reer  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement  and  develop¬ 
ment  has  centered  on 
some  of  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  situations  in  the 
country  during  assign¬ 
ments  with  one  news¬ 
paper  chain,  now  can 
bring  this  experience  to 
effective  use  on  your 
property.  Dynamic, 
forceful,  imaginative. 
Miles  has  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  background  and 
the  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  difficult  circula¬ 
tion  fields.  Isn’t  tliis  the 
kind  of  circulation  lead¬ 
ership  you  want  for 
your  newspaper?  Check 
it  yourself  with  a  letter 
or  ’phone  call  to: 

DAN  R.  MILES 

371  Midway  Dr. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LOcuit  3-5682 


etc.,  and  advance  payments 
listed.  Each  route  is  numbered 
and  prefixed  by  two  letters  in¬ 
dicating  supervisor  territory. 

Machines  Used 

Our  carrier  machine  account¬ 
ing  started  January  1,  1%8.  Ap¬ 
proximately  seven  manhours 
are  consumed  in  doing  a  com¬ 
plete  job  on  carrier  billing, 
which  includes  posting  pay¬ 
ments  as  well  as  charges.  In 
one  operation,  the  machine  en¬ 
ables  us  to  make  a  siunmary  of 
charges  and  payments,  posts  to 
individual  carrier  ledger  card, 
and  gives  the  carrier  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  his  account  to 
date  weekly.  The  operation 
prints  and  adds  the  draw  for 
each  day,  prints  total  copies, 
multiplied  by  a  fixed  rate  of 
$5.25  per  100  for  amount  due. 
Insurance  and  other  charges 
are  added,  and  advance  pay¬ 
ments  subtracted,  leaving  the 
amount  owing.  If  the  carrier 
has  not  paid  the  previous  week’s 
charge,  this  is  also  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  included. 

To  complete  distribution  at 
month-end,  each  total  from  each 
supervisor’s  territory  for  his 
carriers  is  posted  to  related  con¬ 
trol  accounts.  The  totals  of 
these  controls  are  used  for  the 
month-end  summary  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  revenue  and  expense 
accounts. 

The  carrier  receives  his  ac¬ 
count  on  Saturday  of  each  week 
and  is  expected  to  have  it  paid 
by  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week.  Payments  are  credited  to 
carrier  ledger  only,  and  if  not 
paid  by  Thursday  at  5  p.m.  are 
not  credited  until  after  current 
billing  for  the  week  is  com¬ 
pleted  on  Friday.  The  carrier 
returns  complete  carrier  ac¬ 
count  with  his  check  and  car¬ 
rier  report.  The  stub  is  de¬ 
tached  by  cashier  and  other  por¬ 
tion  stamped  “Paid”  and  re¬ 
turned  to  carrier  with  pouch. 
The  total  of  payments  posted 
must  agree  with  predetermined 
bank  deposit,  which  total  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  cashier  department. 

Bonuses  to  carriers  are  paid 
by  cash  or  money  order,  if 
suburban,  and  do  not  appear  on 
carrier  account  as  a  reduction 
of  their  bill.  We  refund  quarter¬ 
ly  (included  in  the  machine  op- 
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City  Manager  Lauds  Ames,  i<» 

Otien  Sessions  A  nationwide  “press  coirf»J 

Lrpen  aessions  ence  by  mail  involving  ev 

Miami  daily  newspaper  in  the  Uni 
Miami  City  Manager  Melvin  States  is  underway. 

L.  Reese  told  a  local  Sigma  It’s  a  new  research  upproi 
Delta  Chi  Chapter  that  he  be-  to  inform  the  public  about 
lieves  meetings  for  the  conduct  national  farm  problem  wl 
of  public  affairs  should  be  open  currently  costs  taxpayers 
to  the  press.  billion  annually. 

“However,”  Mr.  Re^e  told  Researchers  at  Iowa  S 
the  professional  journalistic  fra-  University  are  inviting  edi 
ternity’  “I  feel  that  newsmen  questions  about  agri 

should  coyer  the  matings  and  t^^e’s  economic  problems,  A 
not  expect  public  officials  to  do  examining  each  question 
their  newsgathering.  ’  dividually,  the  queries  are  p 

Mr.  Reese  said  he  believes  scientifically  to  1 

areas  of  editorial  interest 
should  be  closed  or  admit  re-  jnsieht 
porters  only  for  background  r<  i 

newsgathering  purposes.  One  is  Jerry  Carlson,  who  is 
a  session  during  which  the  ac-  ducting  the  study,  says  edi 
quisition  of  rights-of-way  for  Questions  will  be  answered 
streets  or  purchase  of  property  eataloged  in  a  question-M 
is  being  discussed,  and  publica-  handbrok  and  sent  to  partiei; 
tion  might  give  someone  an  un-  **^8  editors, 
fair  advantage.  The  other  is  Currently  researchers  srt 
where  personal  matters  affect-  boiling  down  results  of  econ 
ing  an  individual’s  personal  studies  and  rounding  up  f 
reputation  when  unproved  nent  agricultural  economic 
charges  have  been  made  are  “We’re  trying  to  give  a 
under  discussion.  prehensive  picture  of 

“As  long  as  I  am  a  public  agricultural  adjustments 
official,”  Mr.  Reese  continued,  farm  policy  alternatives,  f 
“I  will  submit  to  freedom  of  the  partisan  twisting,”  said 
press.  But  I  feel  strongly  —  Carlson, 
and  I’ll  fight  —  when  the  press 
takes  liberties  with  members  of  Penetrating  Queatioas 

my  family,  -rhey  are  entitled  Editors  are  asking  some 
to  their  own  personal,  private  trating  questions,  report 
liv^  as  long  as  they  are  good  lygts.  For  example.  He 
citizens.  B  nicker,  editor  of  the  Hartf 

•  (Conn.)  Courant,  asked,  “ 

Carriers  Enjoy  the  present  farm  program 

Dav  at  Ball  Park  popularly  thou^t, 

man  with  the  small  family  f 
Chicago  qj.  ^id  primarily  1 

An  afternoon  at  the  ballpark  mechanized  farms  that  are 
highlighted  the  day  for  a  group  practical  purposes  big  1 
of  13  outstanding  newspaper-  nesses?  What  are  the  figur* 
boys  treated  to  a  “day  on  the  this?” 
town”  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ^ 

The  young  men  were  selected  P"* 

from  among  some  7,000  carriers  ^Vtho  ogy  clogging  fam 
who  deliver  the  Tribune  to  ff'^atyon.  Bill  Reddell  ed 
homes  in  Chicago  and  the  five-  f  pages  at  the  . 

state  area  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-N^ 

^  .  ...  wanted  to  know,  “Is  there  any 

The  carriers  were  nominated  clear  indication  of  social  daur 
for  “day  on  the  town”  honoro  the  passing  of  the  so- 

by  their  local  distributors,  in  Are  the 

A  T-  ur  ‘sood  old  days  on  the  farm’ 

work.  A  highlight  of  their  day  better  than  what  may  lie  ahemi 
was  a  visit  to  Wrigley  Field,  ;  .he  citv’” 
to  watch  the  baseball  game  be-  ,  ,  ...  , 

tween  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  ^he  research  and  resdtmf 
Cincinnati  Reds.  While  there,  handbook  are  being  financed » 
they  met  Edward  Prell,  Tribune  operatively  by  the  Iowa  Agn- 
sports  writer;  Charlie  Grimm,  cultural  and  Home  EconomW 
WGN  radio  sportscaster;  Lou  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Boudreau,  Cubs  manager,  and  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
several  baseball  players.  Economic  Adjustment. 
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Penetrating  Queetioaa 
Editors  are  asking  some 


small  world,  isn^t  ITT 


with  its  capacity  for  total  Communicatioiis-nT  is  helpiiig  to  shrink  our  rapidly  expanding  Universe! 

Coinmunicationscan  be  brieflydefinedasthe  business  of  getting  information  Nome  it.  If  it's  a  Communications  system  other  than  smoke  signals,  the 

from  Here  to  There— ond  from  There  to  Here.  Every  improvement  in  Com-  ITT  organization  is  set  to  invent  it,  develop  it,  equip  it  or  oversee  its  installa- 
munications  brings  Here  closer  to  There.  And  thot's  the  business  ITT  is  in—  tion  anywhere  in  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  research  and  development  i| 

narrowing  the  gap  between  Here  and  There,  whether  There  is  a  nearby  of  electronic  complexities  like  trans-satellite  television,  worldwide  ... 

city  or  a  nearby  planet.  when  it  comes  to  air  and  marine  communications  equipment  and  systems 

ITT  is  the  worldwide  communications  ond  electronics  organization.  ITT  ...  when  it  comes  to  data  processing  ond  data  transmission  systems  or 
is  muscled  by  7,200  scientific  idea-exchangers  and  130,000  other  em-  military-space  electronics.. .when  it  comes  to  bringing  Here  closer  to  There 

ployees  in  24  countries.  And  they're  all  gap-closers,  the  lot  of  them.  Be-  and  thereby  making  our  world  smaller... you  conoe  to  ITT. 

cause  of  them.  Here  is  practically  on  top  of  There,  and  Today  is  breathing  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation, 

down  the  neck  of  Tomorrow.  And  our  world  is  smaller,  and  richer,  for  if.  67  Broad  Street,  New  York  City  4,  New  York. 

1  OeVElOfMINT  □  HICnONIC  COMTONfNTS  XNO  MUinurNTS  O  A*  *  MAXMC  NAVIGATION  Q  COAIMUNICATION  STSTIMS  O  MHIIAItV  VACf  tlf CIIONICS  □  AUTOAIATION  SYSTEMS  O  COMUrTf  HEIO  Sf •VKTES  O  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 


freshments  will  be  served  at  T^UTTUCl^  4 'T’ A 
future  meetingfs.”  You  have  to  lrHJl\oL/i\lA 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  story  mmmm 

to  learn  that  this  was  annual  ^ 

meeting  when  new  officers  are  TWINKLE-TWINKLE  —  a 
elected  and  a  progn^um  was  weekly,  the  Pink  M 

adopted  to  replace  a  hundred  (N.  C.)  Star,  is  now  lieing  mb- 
diseased  trees.  lished  by  Clyde  G.  Siminim 

It’s  still  “September  24th’’  publisher  of  the  Grifton  TimU 
and  “December  Ist”  in  the  body  and  Ayden  Tribune,  also  week- 
of  the  stories,  and  frequently  lies.  Dr.  H.  A.  Edwards,  a  den- 
“to-day”  and  “to-morrow”  greet  tist,  served  as  chairman  of  a 
your  eye.  Other  cliches,  often  committee  of  the  Pink  Hffl 
found  several  times  on  the  same  Men’s  Business  Club  to  forma, 
column,  include  “other  places  late  plans  for  the  newspaper 
of  interest”  in  items  such  as  News  and  advertising  is  beiaf 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  left  one  handled  through  Publisher  Sim. 
day  last  week  by  car  for  Al-  mons  at  Grifton. 
bany,  Buffalo  and  other  places 
of  interest.” 

All  meals  are  “delicious.” 

“After  the  meeting  delicious  re¬ 
freshments  were  enjoyed  by  all 
present.”  “The  members  enjoyed 
a  delicious  covered-dish  supper.” 

“A  delicious  baked  beans  and 
pie  dinner  was  served  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary.” 

_ _ _ _  _  ^  ^ _  ^  _  Editorials  expressing  an  opin- 

mell,  and  very  often  a  two-inch  tion  before  you.  And  if  you  take  ion  on  subjects  other  than  lit- 
item  about  old  Mrs.  Whosis  fall-  the  papers  down  and  examine  tering  the  streets  or  driving  too  a  Negro  weekly,  is  ixpandmi 
ing  downstairs  gets  the  same  their  contents,  you’ll  discover  fast  are  few  and  far  between,  its  facilities,  with  plans  to  pin^ 
two-line,  12-point  head  as  an-  in  five  minutes  how  amateurish  Matters  such  as  zoning  (in  chase  a  new  building  and  po*- 
other  story,  right  alongside,  tell-  the  writing  and  editing  are.  towns  where  zoning  was  not  sibly  to  begin  publishing  twim 
ing  of  a  ^ade  crossing  crash  A  good  deal  of  the  contents  in  effect  at  the  time)  are  to  a  w^k.  'The  paper’s  editor  and 
fatal  to  five  school  children.  publicity  handouts  sent  in  be  avoided  like  the  plague,  publisher,  William  0.  Walker, 

by  the  local  village  improvement  Somebody  might  be  offended.  president  of  the  Negro  Prem 
Headline  Phobia  society,  civic  club,  chamber  of  Letters  to  the  editor,  one  of  ^.ssociation,  said:  “The  demaad 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide-  commerce  or  service  or  veterans’  the  most  popular  features  in  u\^ 

_ j  4. _  organization.  As  a  rule  it  goes  large  newsoaners.  are  handled  *o*^ces  us  to  consider  expaao- 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Carlos  J.  Videla 
AS  SEEN  BY  AN  EDITOR 


ALL  YOURS,  MY  BOY  - 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  A.  Fazendm, 
have  turned  over  managoamt 
of  the  St.  Charles  (Minn.)  Prtm 
to  their  son,  Joseph,  and  ham 
purchased  the  Perris  (Calil) 
Progress. 


Mr.  Videla  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Bridgehampton 
(Long  Island)  News  for  seven 
years.  Before  that  he  was  Latin 
America  editor  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
with  the  Voice  of  America. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Dealer  Committees  to 
Help  Police  Auto  Ads 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  suggestion  they  set  up 
committees  to  police  deceptive 
price  advertising  in  their  own 
ranks  has  been  laid  at  the  door 
step  of  the  Automotive  Trade 
Association  Managers. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Otto  Henneberger,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  ATAM,  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  organization’s 
recent  blast  at  classified  (E&P, 
Aug.  13,  pg.  56),  Ted  MacDon¬ 
ald  of  Harrison  MacDonald  & 
Sons,  nailed  down  the  fallacy 
of  laying  the  blame  for  decep¬ 
tive  automotive  advertising  at 
the  newspaper’s  doorstep. 

“It  is  my  sincere  belief,” 
wrote  Mr.  MacDonald,  “that  a 
business  man  who  wants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  deceptively,  or  even  dis¬ 
honestly,  will  find  a  way  to  do 
it  no  matter  what  happens.  To 
deny  him  the  use  of  classified 
will  not  stop  him.  He  will  move 
on  to  radio,  direct  mail,  bill¬ 
boards  or  even  handbills.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  suggested  method  of 

EASY  ON  THE  EYES! 


Matrix  Contrast  treated  refer¬ 
ence  marks,  symbols  and  char¬ 
acters  make  matrices  in  the 
assembler  easy  to  read.  Line- 
casters  “See  What  They  Set” 
and,  because  they  make  an  aver¬ 
age  of  33  1/3%  fewer  errors, 
they  gain  valuable  working  time 
on  every  shift. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  defi¬ 
nitely  easier  on  the  eyes  and 
saves  time  in  the  composing 
room.  Get  the  facts  about  this 
time  and  money  saving  service 
today 1 

MATRIX 

CONTRAST 

SERVICE 

Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 
154  Wait  I4>h  St..  Nsw  York  il,  N.  Y. 


curbing  him,  it  would  then  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  these  media 
also,  and  conceivably  the  time 
could  come  when  all  advertising 
media  will  be  taboo  to  auto 
dealers  just  because  of  a  dis¬ 
honest  few.” 

As  Mr.  MacDonald  put  it, 
“Every  newspaper  has  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  protecting  its 
readers  from  misleading  bait 
advertising,  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  readers  lose  faith 
in  our  ad  columns,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  cannot  maintain  policing 
facilities  to  prove  or  dispi’ove 
every  advertiser’s  price  claims. 
The  auto  trade  organizations 
have  a  more  direct  responsibility 
to  keep  their  members  honest 
than  do  the  newspapers.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  auto  manufacturers 
have  a  more  direct  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  matter  than  do  the 
newspapers.” 

Then  he  comes  up  with  a  con¬ 
crete  suggestion  which  might 
well  form  the  basis  for  some  in¬ 
dustry-wide  action:  “To  suggest 
that  all  new  car  ads  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  classified  is  like 
cutting  off  your  hand  to  cure  a 
sore  finger.  It  would  seem  that 
ATAM  could  attack  the  problem 
much  more  effectively  by  setting 
up  committees  within  each  local 
organization  to  act  in  helping 
local  newspapers  guard  against 
deceptive  price  advertising. 
Thus  offenders  could  be  curbed 
without  denying  honest  adver¬ 
tisers  the  advantage  of  using 
the  classified  pages.  While  this 
may  not  be  a  fool-proof  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  it  is  at 
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best  sales  results  in 
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least  a  more  positive  approach,  Learn>tO>Rea<l 
even  with  the  many  problems  /'ll  c  i 

involved.”  Classes  Sponsored 

*  *  *  Durham,  N.  c 

‘AROUND  THE  CXOCK*  ADS  The  daily  newspaper  long  hti 

Newspaper  advertising  tacti-  f 
cians  are  closely  watching  the  .  ‘ 

giant  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune’s  u  ’  cn-j  ,  - 

drive  to  shore  up  the  classified  -  nt  m  .^k**^**^  ”*** 

advertising  of  its  recently 

adonted  sister  newsnaner  the  participtnti 

ChS^o  Ar^rican  on  Z  bas^s 

of  a  combination  rate  offering,  i..  *  ^ 

Kicking  off  the  drive  with  a  ^ 

full  page  promotion  ad  which  ^ 

api^r^  in  both  papere  fea- 
tunng  the  theme  “Now-Around 
the  Clock  Want  Ads,”  the  Trib 
expl^ned  to  readers  that  they  ^oo'^ ,. 

could  now,  for  35  cents  per  line  rp,  „  ^ 

add  the  American’s  421  341  newspaper  copymg^to- 

the  Ainericans  4<Jl,d4l  recently  completed  u 

Daily  circulation  and  for  40 
cents  per  line  the  553,095  Sun- 
day  circulation  of  the  American. 

^e  Chicago  Tribune’s  sUff  TVrZ 

wi  l  service  the  adverti^ng  for 

Z  %  ^  Sun,  and  by  television  sUti<* 

WTVD,  Durham,  which  serre, 

was  preceded  by  an  intensive  „  _ 

.  •  ■  r  iu  1  the  area. 

friS  bIST*"’  SponBoring  agBpcle,  l»d  . 

inoune  Stan.  total  of  543  adult  studente.  Ha, 

To  its  contract  advertisers  in  .  ,  .  j  ,  i _ .  .a-  i.  J 

the  automotive  classification  the  laborers,  domestic  help, 

the  automotiv^iassincation,  the  housewives,  truck  drivers,  cotton 
Tribune  offered  full  contract  j  *  w  i  a  i  j 
privileges  indicating,  however,  and  tobacco  plant  workers  and 

only  insertions  in  the  Tribune  o^Smers. 
would  count  toward  contract  program,  a  part  of  a 

r  icii  A.  n  j  j-  1  literacy  movement  in  North  and 

fulfillment.  Classified  display  «  4.u  V-  j 

j  .  .V  A  u-  u  1  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 

ads  in  the  American  which  also  . ,  ,  J  ,  xt  -ll 

run  in  the  Trib  will  be  charged  Alabama,  involved  six  North 
45  cents  and  50  cents  per  fine.  Caro  ina  dailies  and  six  of  the 
Ads  of  smaller  size  or  different  television  stations, 

copy  will  be  charged  5  cents  • 

additional  per  line.  Rival  Dealers  Take 

of  aas^fied 

Chronicle  for  the  theme  “Around  San  Francisco 

the  Clock  Want  Ads”.  While  he  Four  rival  auto  dealers  com- 
is  optimistic  about  the  ultimate  bined  forces  to  take  a  full  class- 
success  of  the  combination  rate,  fled  page  in  the  San  Franeisco 
he  anticipates  that  this  project  Examiner  proclaiming  their  k>- 
will  grow  at  a  slow  but  steady  cations  at  the  same  intersectkm 
pace.  as  “the  hottest  four  corners  in 

•  *  '  town.” 

HEAD  FOR  SALE  —  Cheap!  The  participants  were  the 

Plymouth,  Chevrolet,  Volki- 
A  reader  sent  us  some  classi-  wagen  and  Rambler  dealers  lo- 
fied  ads  he  culled  from  a  Cali-  cated  where  California  St 
fornia  newspaper  which  might  crosses  Van  Ness  Ave.  in  the 
be  of  interest  to  the  Alfred  “auto  row”  section. 

Hitchcock  school  of  horror  fans:  Guy  Daniel,  Examiner  class- 

FOR  sale  —  Head  and  body  fied  manager,  credited  the  in- 
after  death.  Male.  $6500  cash  novation  to  Mai  Rivkins,  staffer 
now.  Box  MF  39297.  assigpied  to  auto  advertising. 

FOR  sale  —  Head  and  body  The  page  appeared  in  classified’s 
after  death.  Male  or  female,  automotive  display  section. 
$5000  cash  now.  Box  39270.  • 

FOR  sale  —  Male  head  and  Decade  of  Research 

i  body  after  death.  $5500  cash  w  ..u  u  th# 

'  Qa^oa  The  Football  Editor  of  me 

rioAV,  Wnt©  oox  Air*  o9339«  a  •  a.  j  ty  uawaIH 

TTT-..T^  .  .  ,  ,  .  Associated  Press,  Haroia 

HEAD  and  body  for  sale  »spike”  Claassen,  is  author  of 
after  death  $^3000  Cash  now.  Encyclopedia  of  FootbsU, 

Write  Box  MF  39066.  published  by  The  Ronski 

j  HUMAN  HEAD  FOR  SALE!  Press  Company,  New  York  CitJ. 

Rare  research  specimen.  Neuro.  The  840-page  book  covers  W 
^  $20,000  or  offer.  years  of  college,  high  school  snd 

P.S.  We  have  learned  that  pro  football  and,  says  Mr. 

!  this  newspaper  doesn’t  accept  Claassen,  “was  a  ten-year  r^ 

;  this  type  of  copy  anymore.  search  job.” 
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Rival  Dealers  Take 
Page  of  Classified 

San  Francisco 
Four  rival  auto  dealers  com- 


HEAD  FOR  SALE  —  Cheap! 


NOTICf  TO  EDITORS — For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  lias  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and 
safety.  Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these 
advertisements.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including 
radio  news  editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in 


this  series.  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features, 
health  columns  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to 
Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  availa¬ 
ble  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in 
behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


Do  you  carry  this  much 

extra  weight  every  day? 


Suppose,  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  you  carried  this  25- 
pound  weight.  You’d  quickly  realize  the  burden  of 
this  extra  weight  on  your  entire  body. 

Many  people  constantly  carry  a  similar  or  even 
greater  burden — in  the  form  of  extra  body  pounds. 
And  those  surplus  pounds  are  a  hazard  to  your  health. 

For  example,  a  20-year  study  of  nearly  4  million 
{lersons  reveals  these  facts: 

Men  weighing  25  pounds  above  the  average  have  an 
excess  mortality  of  20  percent,  while  a  weight  of  50 
pounds  above  the  average  is  associated  with  a  death 
rate  as  much  as  50  percent  higher. 

After  you  are  30,  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
to  control  your  weight — even  to  stay  underweight. 
To  do  so,  you  must  eat  less  and  stick  to  your  new  eat¬ 
ing  habits.  Remember,  the  high-calorie  foods  are  the 
main  pound  producers— fried  foods,  rich  desserts, 
creamed  dishes,  gravies  and  dressings. 

Count  your  calories  carefully.  Follow  a  caloric  chart 
and  learn  how  to  plan  low-calorie  meals  and  snacks. 

Start  your  weight  control  program  with  your  doc¬ 
tor’s  advice.  He  will  see  to  it  that  your  meals  provide 
all  the  essential  food  elements  needed  to  keep  well 
while  reducing — and  thereafter.  And  by  all  means, 
don’t  be  misled  by  “wonder”  diets. 

Get  your  doctor’s  advice  also  about  reasonable  exer¬ 
cise.  It  helps  bum  up  surplus  calories — and  is  good 
for  muscle  tone,  circulation  and  general  health. 

There’s  no  easy  way  to  lose  weight.  But  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  worth  the  effort.  By  keeping  your  weight  down 
permanently,  you  can  avoid  the  burden  which  excess 
pounds  put  on  your  heart  and  other  organs. 

And  you  can  increase  your  chances  for  a  longer  life 
— and  more  vitality  and  better  looks,  too. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY^ 

A  MUTUAL  COMPANY.  1  MADISON  AVI..  N.V.  lO.  N.V. 


THE  LIGHT 
THAT 
NEVER  FAILS 


LeRoy  Tyson  Buys 
Arkansas  Newspaper 

Augusta,  Ark. 

LeRoy  Tyson,  who  has  been 
owner  and  manager  of  the  Ty¬ 
son  Printing  Company  at  Rus¬ 
sellville,  Ark.,  became  editor  of 
the  Augusta  Advocate.  Mrs. 
Tyson  is  the  new  society  editor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  had  pre¬ 
viously  owned  and  edited  the 
same  newspaper  before  having 
sold  the  paper  to  Star  Progress, 
Inc.  of  Wynne  in  1969.  Mr.  Ty¬ 
son’s  longest  previous  editor¬ 
ship  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Atkins  Chronicle,  where  he  was 
the  editor  during  14  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Augusta  in  1957. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  have  sold 
their  printing  plant  in  Russell¬ 
ville  to  the  Superior  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Marianna. 

• 

Poway  News  Sold 
To  Ralph  Keithley 

Poway,  Calif. 

The  Poway  News,  has  been 
purchased  by  Ralph  T.  Keithley 
from  Leo  and  Rose  DeMoulin, 
who  have  published  it  since 
1956. 

Mr.  Keithley,  onetime  mayor 
of  Chula  Vista,  Cal.,  recently 
was  associated  with  the  Chula 
Vista  and  National  City  Star- 
News. 


Ohio  Publishers  Buy 
Second  Newspaper 

GE21MANT0WN,  Ohio 

Madison  C.  Hutchinson  and 
Craig  Gifford,  former  editor  of 
the  West  ford  Public  Opinion, 
have  purchased  the  Germantown 
Press.  Mr.  Gifford  became  Mr. 
Hutchinson’s  co-publisher  on 
the  Franklin  Chronicle  last 
November. 

The  Press  was  sold  by  Virgil 
Minnich. 

Don  White,  former  reporter, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Dayton 
Journal,  and  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Kettering-Oakwood  Times, 
has  been  named  Press  editor 
and  general  manager. 

«  *  * 

Maynard,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brede- 
son  have  purchased  the  May¬ 
nard  News  from  Burnett  G. 
Shelrud. 

*  «  « 

Montfort,  Wis. 

Harold  V.  Nelson,  formerly 
of  the  Middle  River  (Minn.) 
Record  and  the  Halstad  (Minn.) 
Valley  Journal,  has  bought  the 
.Montfort  Mail  and  is  merging 
it  with  the  Lancaster  (Wis.) 
Grant  County  Independent, 
which  he  has  published  for  about 


picture? 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read  ! 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW  .  .  . 
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/Say  a^rwin  d  Column 

'A'  ★  ★  ★  ★  -A' 

Cynical  Sam,  the  rim  man,  asks:  “If  the  RepiiMicans  wb 
in  November,  will  they  change  the  name  of  the  White  House 
to  Nixon  Lodge?”  .  .  .  Clipped  from  Sol  Padlibsky's  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  column:  “Let  numerologists  d(»  somethbg 
with  this  trivial  but  true  observation:  (Jack)  Kennedy’s  and 
(Lyndon)  Johnson’s  last  names  have  the  same  number  of  letters 
(seven  each)  ditto  (Dick)  Nixon  and  (Henry  Cabot)  Lodge 
(five  each).  As  the  betting  gentry  would  say:  seven  to  five,  and 
take  your  choice.”  .  .  .  When  that  rich  Brazilian  ])layboy  was 
arrested  in  the  hotel  suite  of  a  princess,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  headlined:  “Baby  Piggy  in  Pokey;  Nabbed  as  Suite- 
Heart.”  And  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  headlined: 
“Born  Without  Care:  Squalling  Infant  Congo  Sick,  Sick,  Sick.” 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Roger  Vanlandingham  met  a  tough  test  the  day  she 
started  work  as  Chipley,  Fla.,  correspondent  for  the  Dothm 
(Ala.)  Eagle.  Her  first  story  came  through  at  9:30  a.  m.— a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  brother  in  a  boat  explosion.  .  .  . 
Ray  T.  Rocene,  who  retired  after  44  years  as  sports  editor, 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian-Sentinel,  was  voted  a  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Butte  Country  Club  for  his  service  to  golf. 

WHOT  HOPPEN? 

The  most  intriguing  story 
On  this  day’s  news  log 

Is  about  that  quirk  brown  fox 
And  that  lazy  dog. 

But,  alas,  not  another  word 
Makes  an  appearance 

On  this  newsy,  dramatic. 

Lively  oqueeranre. 

Won't  someone  please  give  that  dog 
His  deserving  lumps. 

When  our  Page  Two’s  wide  open 
For  a  story  that  jumps? 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

fViscongin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Writes  Associate  Editor  James  R.  Young,  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Mail:  “The  Elmer  Walzer  retirement  story  July  30  in 
E&P  said  he  was  the  first  UP  financial  editor,  and  there  were 
only  three  in  the  department  then — in  1926.  The  other  two,  1 
can  tell  you,  were  Joe  Smith,  now  publisher  of  the  New  York 
] ournal- American,  and  me.  Elmer  was  a  very  meticulous  fellow 
and  saw  to  it  that  his  limited  department  kept  a  downhold  file 
via  the  Morse  wire.  I  recall  that  we  had  one  business  wire  to 
Dallas,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  of  that  time,  which  rin 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  with  Kansas  City  picking  up  the  report” 
.  .  .  Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  publisher,  Wichita  Falls  (Tens) 
Record-News  and  Times,  is  co-chairman  of  the  23rd  annual 
Pioneer  Day  celebration  at  the  Texas-Oklahoma  Fair  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  .  .  .  Harold  Peters,  Boston  Globe,  spent  a  week  with  his  wife 
and  three  daughters  buried  in  an  underground  fallout  shelter 
to  write  stories  about  the  experience.  .  .  .  Alma  Gallagher,  as¬ 
sistant  to  her  father,  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Citizen  publisher,  pilots  a  private  plane.  The  assistant 
publisher  remarked:  “Getting  out  a  paper  every  day  is  excite¬ 
ment  enough,  but  the  thrill  of  piloting  a  plane  defies  description. 

RESPONSIBIUTY 

The  greater  is  a  paper’s  readership 
The  more  it  needs  to  shun  misleadership. 

^Tom  Pease 

!  — The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal  editorialued: 

“This  is  the  Intell’s  167th  birthday  and  the  old  gal  never  W 
better  in  her  life,  thank  you.”  .  .  .  Hearty  congratulations  t® 
i  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journd 
i  for  shortening  their  names,  as  have  the  Miami  News,  Washinf- 
i  ton  Post  and  others.  Let’s  hope  it’s  a  trend. 
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he  “makes”  your 
deadlines 

when  the  President 
makes  news! 

If  youVe  ever  been  assigned  to  cover  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  his  travels  around 
the  country,  you’ll  know  this  man  well. 

His  name  is  Carroll  S.  Linkins  . . .  usually  called 
“Link.”  He’s  the  “White  House  Press  Man”  for 
Western  Union,  and  it’s  been  his  special  job  for 
twenty-six  years  to  see  that  the  stories  you  write 
get  “on  the  wire”  promptly. 

Whether  it’s  a  political  convention,  a  flying  trip 
or  a  whistle-stop  tour,  you’ll  find  “Link”  and  his 
men  on  the  job,  getting  the  news  out  fast. 

“Link”  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  finest  telegraph  service  in  the  world,  as  are 
all  35,000  Western  Union  employees  .  .  .  striving 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  press  and  the  public 
all  the  time! 


WESTERN  UNION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Publicity  Pictures 
Rarely  See  Print 


By  Bob  Warner 


If  newspapers  did  not  have 
any  personnel  capable  of  taking 
a  news  photograph  they  could 
still  cram  their  pages  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  with  publicity 
pictures.  As  long  as  there  are 
publicity  agencies  and  agents, 
picture  editors  apparently  will 
always  be  assured  of  a  steady 
flow  of  photos  about  business 
guys  and  pretty  dolls,  products 
and  politicians  and  virtually 
everything  else  from  shoes  and 
ships  and  ceiling  wax  to  cab- 
bagfes  and  kings. 

Who  are  the  producers  of 
publicity  pictures?  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  new  products;  air  and 
ship  lines;  agents  for  movie 
stars,  beauty  queens  and  other 
celebrities;  race  tracks;  amuse¬ 
ment  centers;  service  and  re¬ 
search  organizations ;  founda¬ 
tions;  nightclubs;  industrial 
companies;  city,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies;  fashion  designers 
and  universities. 

But  what  is  the  quality  of  the 
photographic  work  done  by 
these  groups?  How  much  of  the 
material  is  really  newsworthy 
and  what  proportion  see  publi¬ 
cation? 


Little  Published 


pictures  either  are  not  news¬ 
worthy  enough  to  rate  publica¬ 
tion  or  their  publicity  aim  is  so 
thinly  disguised  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  use  of  other¬ 
wise  good  photographs. 

One  editor,  for  example,  said 
that  an  airlines  publicity  office 
might  send  out  a  photo  of  a 
celebrity  that  would  be  well 
worth  publication  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  standing  in  front  of  a  plane 
clearly  featuring  the  airline’s 
insignia.  There  is  a  platform  in 
the  background  also  showing 
the  insignia  and  the  celebrity 
has  an  overnight  bag  in  his 
hand,  and  two  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him,  all  proudly  and 
clearly  proclaiming  their  owmer- 
ship.  Most  editors  laugh  at  this 
sort  of  over-zealous  publicity 
and  quickly  junk  the  photos. 


Must  Be  News 


The  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  as  suggested  by  several 
picture  editors  questioned  in  the 
New  York  and  suburban  area, 
indicate  that  the  general  quality 
of  publicity  pictures  is  poor  and 
that  only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  see  print.  They  are  used  in 
most  cases  only  as  filler  mate¬ 
rial  on  dull  days  when  there 
are  few  good  news  breaks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editors,  publicity 


MOONBEAMS?  This  shot  by  Republic  Aviation  Corp.  got  wide  pUyii 
newspapers  because  ot  imaginative  photo  work.  Picture  shows  RepeUc 
research  project:  growing  vegetables  under  space  conditions. 


Tom  Cleere,  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  said  the  paper  receives 
“quite  a  bit”  of  publicity  mate¬ 
rial  but  only  about  five  percent 
of  it  sees  publication. 

“We  judge  these  pictures 
purely  on  news  value  and  per¬ 
sonality,”  Mr.  Cleere  said. 
“Basic  publicity  very  seldom 
gets  into  the  paper.  If  it’s  for 
the  good  of  the  paper,  if  the 
photo  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
reader,  we  will  use  it.  If  it  fea¬ 
tures  a  personality,  it  must  be 
someone  who  is  in  the  news  or 
who  is  otherwise  newsworthy. 
But  if  it’s  a  flagrant  example  of 
publicity  it  hits  the  basket.” 

However,  Mr.  Cleere  doesn’t 
mind  the  task  of  culling  through 
publicity  photographs  for  pos¬ 
sible  material.  “I  love  to  see  it 
come  through,”  he  remarked.  “I 
wouldn’t  discourage  it  a  bit. 
Every  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  good  comes  through.” 

Robert  Wahls,  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  said  the  paper  re¬ 
ceives  “a  lot”  of  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  but,  again,  only  about  five 
percent  is  used. 

“It  happens  that  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  generally  a  pretty 
sterile  lot,”  Mr.  Wahls  com¬ 
mented.  “Publicity  people  try  to 
cover  too  many  angles.  They 
don’t  know  the  technique  of  mak¬ 
ing  publicity  pictures  look  like 
news  pictures.  The  photos  gen¬ 
erally  look  posed  or  artificial; 


there  is  not  much  spontaneity. 

“We  use  this  type  of  picture 
occasionally  to  dress  up  a  page 
when  the  news  is  heavy.  With 
a  crisis  like  the  Congo  situa¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  a  few  auto 
wrecks,  you  ne^  something  to 
lighten  a  little,  to  lift  a  little, 
to  get  some  brightness  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  dark  or 
tragic  page.  On  a  day  like  that 
it’s  nice  to  have  the  picture 
of  a  pretty  girl  or  something 
else  light  to  brighten  things  up 
a  bit.” 


of  the  Long  Island  Expresswaf 
We’re  always  glad  to  get  some¬ 
thing  like  that,”  he  said. 


Over  200  Weekly 


‘Atrocious”  Pix 


Harvey  Weber,  picture  editor 
of  Newsday,  a  Long  Island  pa¬ 
per,  commented:  “The  quality 
of  the  photography  in  this  area 
is  almost  universally  and  ab¬ 
solutely  atrocious.  We’ve  often 
remarked  here  at  Newsday  that 
if  people  are  getting  paid  for 
this  kind  of  stuff,  it’s  a  crime. 

“The  pictures  are  badly  lit, 
badly  posed  and  badly  cropped. 
Most  publicity  people  apparent¬ 
ly  think  that  if  they  have  a 
beauty  queen  or  some  sort  of 
pretty  girl,  the  picture  is  going 
to  sell  itself.  'Therefore,  very 
little  of  this  stuff  is  printed 
because  unless  it’s  unusual  we 
don’t  want  it.” 


Manny  Elkins,  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Minor, 
said  the  photo  department  r^ 
ceives  over  200  publicity  pi^ 
tures  a  week  and  that  from  ^10 
percent  see  publication,  depend¬ 
ing  on  circumstances. 

“During  an  event  like  convo- 
tion  week,”  Mr.  Elkins  pointed 
out,  “all  200  pictures  are  likely 
to  be  dumped.  On  an  overiD 
average,  then,  the  5-10  percent 
figfure  will  be  even  less  udien 
big  news  is  breaking. 

“I  will  not  use  a  picture  un¬ 
less  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  paper 
and  has  some  news  value.  If  it 
has  no  news  value  of  any  land 
we  scrap  it.  An  ordinary  pub¬ 
licity  picture  means  nothing  to 


Mr.  Weber  said  that  News- 
day  gets  about  150  or  more  un¬ 
solicited  publicity  pictures  a 
week  and  that  “almost  nothing” 
is  used.  “When  the  client’s  name 
overshadows  the  publicity  pic¬ 
ture  it’s  a  bad  business,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “These  people  should 
be  more  subtle.”  However,  Mr. 
Weber  added  that  Newsday  gets 
publicity  photos  from  service 
clubs  and  county  or  state  or¬ 
ganizations  which  the  paper 
sometimes  finds  useful.  “R^ent- 
ly,  we  received  some  pictures 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  stretch 


Mr.  Elkins  said  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  200  pictures  recehred 
by  the  picture  editor  more  pho¬ 
tos  are  received  directly  by  otha 
departments  including  the 
sports,  drama,  fashion  and  k- 
sort  sections.  Since  this  is  tree 
of  most  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  total  volume  of  pub¬ 
licity  photos  received  by  sll 
their  editors  is  much  higjw 
than  the  amount  received  by 
smaller  organizations. 

Some  editors  commented  that 
while  they  felt  that  the  major 
portion  of  publicity  pictures 
show  poor  photographic  ability, 
a  few  outfits  are  noted  for  coa- 
sistently  turning  out  good  pho¬ 
tos. 


'4 


EDITOR  &  PU 


With  this  article,  we  have  re 
printed  three  pictures  made  by 
two  companies  which  were  iMfr 
tioned  by  various  editors  as  ^ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality 
publicity  photos.  The  cheMecaki 
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ONLY  HUMAN.  AFTER  ALL  — 
Unttwal  Carl  Byoir  cheesecake 
ilMt  shows  salesman  at  footwear 
•Imw  yielding  to  instinct  for  a 
view  of  the  "goods"  above. 

pictnre  and  the  atomic  radio¬ 
light  were  made  by  Carl  Byoir 
i  Associates,  a  public  relations 
firm.  The  "Moonbeans”  shot  was 
produced  by  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.  All  three  were  widely 
used  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  The  pictures  are  all 
well-composed  and  cropped;  the 
lighting  is  excellent  and,  above 
all,  they  tell  a  story. 

Unusual  (^hc«secake 

The  cheesecake  shot  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  light  of 
the  facts  that  the  great  bulk 
of  publicity  pictures  produced 
for  newspapers  is  cheesecake 
and  very  little  of  this  material 
is  published.  Apparently  editors 
are  beginning  to  rebel  against 
the  standard,  so-so  pretty  girl 
shot  with  its  blurp  for  the  client 
in  the  caption. 

Carl  Byoir  uses  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  old  practice.  The 
picture  published  with  this  ar- 
tide  was  part  of  a  five  picture 
series.  It  was  picked  up  by  many 
newspapers  as  a  three  or  four 
picture  strip.  The  first  few  pic¬ 
tures  show  two  salesmen  dis¬ 
passionately  studying  a  new  line 
of  footwear  manufactured  by  a 
Byoir  client.  In  the  final  se- 
(inence,  one  of  the  salesmen  has 
finally  yielded  to  instinct  and  is 
?>*ing  far  above  the  footwear 
marie  with  a  look  of  genuine  ap¬ 
preciation  on  his  face. 

The  story  is  different,  the 
imposition  (cheesecake  -  wise) 
i»  also  unusual  and  the  photog- 
taphy  in  the  series  is  uniformly 
Mcellent.  To  boot,  Byoir  usually 
frops  its  photos  so  well,  there 
isn’t  much  left  for  an  editor  to 
do  except  send  the  picture  down 
1®  the  engraver. 

Henry  McAllister,  director  of 
^  Byoir’s  photo  department, 
said  that  the  company’s  pictures 
are  not  only  consistently  and 
widely  used  but  that  the  client 
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ATOMIC  RADIO-LIGHT  —  Dra- 
malic  composition  by  a  Carl 
Byoir  photographer  shows  a  naw 
source  of  light  created  by  the 
agency's  client,  the  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co. 

plug  usually  stays  in  too  (in 
the  footwear  case,  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich). 

The  lessons  for  producers  of 
publicity  pictures  in  these  much- 
published  photos  are  clear: 
Make  them  different,  make  them 
newsworthy,  tell  a  story  and  tell 
it  with  top-notch  photography. 
These  days  the  pretty  girl  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  more  than  just 
pretty. 

*  «  « 

NETWORK  EXTENDED 

United  Press  International 
extended  its  permanent  leased 
wire  Telephoto  network  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  put  continental  clients 
in  24-hour  contact  with  London, 
UPI’s  principal  radio-photo  and 
relay  bureau. 

“With  London  now  perma¬ 
nently  tied  to  UPI’s  existing 
network  on  the  continent,”  said 
Julius  B.  Humi,  UPI  general 
European  newspictures  man¬ 
ager,  “Telephoto  and  facsimile 
clients  are  assured  of  immediate 
reception  and  improved  quality 
of  all  radio  and  Telephoto  trans¬ 
missions  now  received  at  UPI’s 
European  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

In  addition  to  the  material 
received  in  London  by  air  or 
courier  from  a  network  of  UPI 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  spot  news  photos  can 
now  be  received  simultaneously 
by  36  UPI  Telephoto  and  fac¬ 
simile  installations  in  five  coun¬ 
tries  from  any  filing  point  on 
the  circuit.  Humi  said  plans 
to  extend  the  network  to  in¬ 
clude  clients  in  other  European 
countries  were  near  completion. 

In  January  this  year,  UPI 
extended  its  permanent  wire 
service  lines  across  national 
boundaries,  connecting  Paris 
with  clients  in  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium.  A  similar 
network  in  Germany  operates  on 
a  time-call  basis. 
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UPI  Photo  Head,  Ackerman  Dies 


Michael  J.  Ackerman,  Miami 
Newspictures  Manager  for 
United  Press  International  for 
the  past  16  years,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  at  the  age  of  63.  One  of  the 
most  well-known  of  the  nation’s 
photojoumalists,  the  stocky, 
leathery  -  faced  photographer 
covered  everything  from  Lind- 
berg’s  takeoff  for  Paris  to  mis¬ 
sile  launchings  from  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  during  48  years  as  a 
news  photographer. 

He  photographed  royalty  and 
racehorses,  presidents  and  pu¬ 
gilists,  war  and  the  world  series. 
Though  nearing  50,  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  went  overseas  in  World 
War  Two  and  covered  the  North 
African  and  Sicilian  campaigns 
until  malaria  forced  his  return 
to  the  states. 

Mr.  Ackerman  worked  for 
UPI  and  its  predecessors.  Acme 
and  United  Press,  for  36  years. 
He  was  Miami  newspictures 
manager  for  UPI  since  1945.  He 
was  stricken  with  stomach  ulcers 
in  May  1969  and  spent  a  month 
recuperating.  A  recurrence  ap¬ 
peared  later.  Not  until  an  oper¬ 
ation  in  December  did  doctors 
learn  of  the  maligpiant  tumor 
that  gave  the  photographer  no 
fighting  chance.  Even  so,  Mr. 


Ackerman  showed  his  fight.  Al¬ 
though  doctors  said  he  could 
not  last  out  the  winter,  the 
photographer  covered  spring 
baseball  training  in  Miami  this 
year. 

The  Miami  Herald  asked 
readers  “to  join  with  us  in 
mourning  the  death  of  a  g^reat 
photographer. 

“He  was  a  world  figure. 
Statesmen  and  athletes,  heroes 
and  thugs  came  to  know  him  by 
his  first  name  as  he  took  their 
pictures  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  He  recorded  45  years  of 
history  with  his  camera. 

“.  .  .  Many  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs  were  classics.  His  talent 
and  long  experience  were  focused 
through  his  view-finder  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  one  scene  which  would 
capture  the  story  most  elo¬ 
quently.  Yet  he  was  not  temper¬ 
amental  and  he  made  himself 
inconspicuous.” 


Oub  Conference 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Women’s  Press 
Club  will  be  host  to  a  week-end 
conference  of  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Clubs  to  be  held  at  Toron¬ 
to  Sept.  30-Oct.  2. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Wild  West  Reporting  of  Pony  Express  PR 


William  Rodgers,  associate  of  still  wild  —  at  least  to  an  east- 
Banner  &  Greif,  New  York,  is  emer. 

resting  his  slim  six  foot  frame  Bill  Rodgers  brought  back 
this  week,  trying  to  regain  10  east  with  him  a  burst  of  bounti- 
pounds  lost  covering  what  should  fui  amazement  over  the  way 
go  down  as  one  of  the  most  harried  Associated  Press  and 
grueling  PR  assignments  of  the  United  Press  International  bu- 
year.  reau  managers  do  get  news  ac- 

Bill,  whose  usual  duties  take  curately  on  the  wires  at  all,  and 
him  to  industrial  expositions  or  at  the  speed  they  have  to  work 
the  American  Bible  Society,  sud-  without  advantages  of  back- 
denly  became  ringmraster  of  wild  ground  research  or  time  for 
west  reporting  July  19-28.  His  careful  evaluation, 
job  in  i07-degree  heat  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  was  to  ride 
1,000  horses  into  news  columns  „ 
crowded  with  donkeys  and  ele- 
phants  careening  at  political 
conventions.  Without  him,  many 
throughout  the  nation  might 
never  have  heard  of  the  Pony 
Express  Centennial,  a  commemo- 
rative  re-run  from  St.  Joseph, 

Mo.,  and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  of 
the  historic  horseback  communi¬ 
cations  system  which  for  a  few 
months  in  1860  helped  hold  the 
U.  S.  together  when  the  Civil  ^ 

War  threatened  to  isolate  the 
American  West. 


CASE  OF  THE  PLYING  PR  MAN— William  Rodgers  (left),  associattd 
Banner  &  Greif,  New  York  PR  firm,  shown  beside  plane  he  had  to  uw 
in  tracking  Pony  Express  horses  during  Pony  Express  Centennial.  At 
right.  Bill  snaps  picture  as  riders  exchange  mail  at  the  old  Wille* 
Springs  station  near  the  Utah-Nevada  line. 


i  is  boundless.”  ture  dealer,  distinguished  citizen  telephone  reports  twice  daily  to 

anner  &  Greif  got  the  as-  and  founder  of  Pioneer  City,  the  Salt  Lake  City  headquar- 
iment  only  a  few  days  be-  but  decidedly  a  non-professional  ters,  to  which  the  press  looked 
i  the  re-run  began.  Jack  on  PR,  in  charge  of  press  cover-  for  coverage.  The  press  along 
iner,  53,  onetime  copy  boy  age.  Little  had  been  done  to  give  the  way,  of  course,  reported  and 
the  old  New  York  Herald  the  press  advance  information,  photographed  the  run,  but  then 
and  who  later  introduced  Governors  of  eight  states  be-  was  always  the  question  of  that 
WNEW  to  news  coverage  with  tween  Missouri  and  California  other  horse,  the  one  coming  in 
From  Card  Table  Desk  the  original  tie-up  with  the  New  had  formed  the  National  Pony  the  opposite  direction. 

York  Daily  News,  took  the  spot  Express  Centennial  Association. 

Bill  covered  the  re-run  most-  account  as  a  favor  to  the  Ameri-  ~ 

ly  from  a  card  table  desk  in 
Pioneer  Village,  a  restoration  years, 

project  on  the  outskirts  of  Salt  •  ^  i.  .  ■  n  ui 

Lake  City.  Sounds  easy.  But  ,  ^he  society  had  given  Bibles 

just  try  to  keep  track  by  maps,  ^  P°".y 

telephones  and  amateur  report-  had  decided 

ers  of  two  different  groups  of  ^ 

500  riders  each,  going  different  unteers  participating  in  the  re¬ 
ways  over  that  still  vast  land  They  began  to  realize  very 

of  desert  and  mountain  passes,  be*"^  to  get  Hie 

Add  to  that  riders  getting  story  into  news  co  umns,  on  TV 
lost,  an  airplane  flight  to  find  outside  the  communi- 

A  0,1  I _ „  A^,r  ties  and  cities  on  the  direct 

one,  and  the  24-hours-a-day  job  ^  t--  a-r  ooo  ^ 

;  ■  .  .  •  •  route.  For  $5,000,  plus  expenses, 

of  trying  to  pry  time  on  wires  ”  y  ’  .  h  . 

crammed  with  political  news,  agreed  to  make  a  last-min- 

answering  phone  calls  from  edi-  'ite  try. 

tors  and  reporters,  and  trying  Hoh  It  Started  gone  out  soon  enough,  however, 

to  get  proper  credit  after  an  —  -  . 

unprepared  erroneous  start,  and  Bill  flew  off  to  Utah.  There  he 
you’ll  understand  the  West  is  found  Horace  Sorenson,  furni-  that  the  U. 


'The  men  simply  couldn’t  tek- 
The  Post  Office  had  issued  a  phone  much  of  the  time.  After 
can  Bible  Society,  a  client  for  stamp.  From  a  charge  of  $100  a  while  I  began  to  realize  how 

for  each  letter  carried  in  the  big  this  country  really  is  ami 
re-run  and  from  sale  of  com-  how  much  of  it  is  out  of  retth 
memorative  medals  some  $70,-  of  easy  communications. 

000  was  on  hand.  Committees  “Calls  from  observers  didn’t 
had  been  formed  in  places  along  always  come  through.  When  the 
the  route,  providing  some  ad-  press  got  in  touch  with  me  ad¬ 
vance  publicity.  Most  editors  of  ing  ‘Where  are  your  horses?’  1 
the  country,  however,  were  com-  was  sometimes  forced  to  look  at 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  com-  the  maps,  figure  the  8.7  mile* 
memoration  or  the  details  of  an  hour  from  the  previous  ched 
background  history.  point,  and  hazard  a  guess.  It 

In  four  days.  Bill  got  out  5,-  worked  quite  well.  When  it 
000  pieces  of  mail  to  newspa-  didn’t  work,  when  horses  got 
pers,  magazines,  TV  and  radio  ahead  of  schedule,  they  had  to 
stations.  His  fact-sheet  had  not  be  slowed  down  to  arrive  as 

planned  for  ceremonies. 

’The  first  wire  story  out  of  Sac-  .  ...  „., 

ramento  erroneously  reported  .Airplane  Flight 

■■  S.  post  office  was  “On  the  eastbound  run,  all 


York  Times  at  2  a.m.,  Mr.  left  Carson  City,  Nev.,  and  en- 
Rodgers  got  a  deletion  of  that  tered  the  mountains  and  deserts, 
w’rong  paragraph.  AP  and  UPI  A  sheriff  erroneously  reported 

the  run  long  overdue  at  a  check¬ 
point  near  the  eastern  Nevada 
border. 

“I  chartered  a  four-pl*« 
a  story  Cessna  plane  to  look  for  the 
a  story  ‘lost’  rider.  My  pilot  was  Dr. 


also  began  to  set  things  straight. 

This  was  just  the  beginning. 

Tracking  Those  Horses 

“How  do  you  cov 
that  won’t  stay  still 
whose  source  of  information  is  Paul  Nicholas,  of  the  University 
moving  across  the  country  at  of  Utah, 
nine  miles  an  hour,  out  of  range 
of  telephone,  camera,  radio  or 
even  another  horse?”  was  the 
baffling  question  Bill  faced. 

“The  trouble  was 
track  of  those  horses,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “In  practice,  state  as¬ 
sociation  officials  were  to  make 
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comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  ar 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privucy,  Piracy, 
Ployiarism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


ThM*  SKCIAI  HAZARDS  are  ftie  s«b- 
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esoherrosiing  me. 

Used  Notioo-wide;  odegoote, 

[  sfltisftKtory  god  gaito  itseiipeotive 

r  Write  for  details  and  rates. 


With  me  was  Uc 
FVemstad,  UPI  bureau  man  *t 
Salt  Lake  City,  toting  a  cameii 
“We  were  limited  both  by  fod 
and  time,  but  decided  we  conk 
keeping  continue  the  search  beyond  ok 
more  mountain  pass  in  the  Dwp 
Creek  Range. 

“As  we  flew 
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over 


feet  high  peak,  we  saw  dust  electronics  and  boating  fields. 

■  a  deep  canyon.  Diprping  Prior  to  joining  Etkes  he  was 

we  saw  our  rider,  Don  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
^nton,  of  Chester,  Utah,  a  publicity  manager  for  the  Ford 
jjonnan  bishop.  He  was  gallop-  Instrument  Co.,  Division  of 

■  full  speed,  exactly  where  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  and  a  re- 
he*  should  have  been,  right  on  porter  for  the  United  Press  and 

news  director  of  radio  station 
“Thunderstorms  chased  our  WPAT. 
plane  back  over  mountains  to  ♦  *  ♦ 

Salt  Lake  City,  where  Mr.  Council  has  ap- 

Fremstad,  despite  repeated  at-  pointed  Robert  D.  Goodwin  di¬ 
tacks  0#  air  sickness,  filed  his  sector  of  PR. 
story.  Then  he  left  again  by 
car  to  meet  the  Pony  Express  • 

the  following  day.  Chinese  Communists 

Reporter  Takes  Spill  Release  Reporter 

“Reporter  Fremstad  rode  a  The  Chinese  Communists  on 
horse  for  a  few  miles  on  the  July  29  released  Bill  Yim, 
eastbound  run  and  wrote  a  fea-  United  Press  International  cor- 
ture  about  it.  He  had  to  report  respondent,  from  prison  where 
that  both  he  and  the  quarter  he  had  been  sentenced  to  one 
horse  mare  he  was  riding  took  year  on  “espionage”  charges, 
a  spill.  No  one  was  hurt  and  Mr.  Yim  was  sent  to  Canton 
the  mail  ‘never  touched  the  July  19,  1959,  to  interview  a 
jrround.’  brother  of  one  of  the  Americans 

“Another  time,  a  rider  lost  in  Red  China.  The  official  New 
the  trail  in  the  sandhills  of  China  News  Agency  reported 
Cheyenne  County,  Wyo.  A  Feb.  6,  this  year,  that  the  re- 
sheriff’s  deputy  on  horseback,  porter  had  been  arrested  July 
accompanied  by  .several  mounted  28,  1959,  and  had  been  sentenced 
helpers,  found  the  rider  work-  to  one  year  in  prison  on  last 
ing  his  way  back.  By  forced  Jan.  31  by  a  peoples’  court. 
Itallop,  time  was  made  up.  In  The  reporter  said  he  was  not 
fact,  the  mail  reached  the  Wyo-  physically  mistreated  in  prison 
ming-Utah  line  eight  minutes  and  was  not  subjected  to  “brain- 
ahead  of  schedule.”  washing.”  He  lives  in  Hong 

Bill  Rodgers  spent  some  time  Kong. 


Obituary 

William  A.  Cable,  70,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor,  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post;  Aug.  10. 

*  «  * 

James  F.  Carson,  85,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  first  head  of 
the  Mexico  Bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  more  recently 
vice  chairman  of  Colonial  Trust 
Company;  Aug.  9.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Basil  Bass,  is  executive 
editor.  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

«  «  ♦ 

Raymond  C.  Schumann,  68, 
retired  from  art  staff,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  Aug.  6. 
«  ♦  * 

Vernon  L.  Hampton,  57,  di¬ 
rector,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
editorial  art  department;  Aug. 
14. 

«  *  * 

Claude  C.  Teas,  79,  retired 
publisher,  Watertown  (Minn.) 
Carver  County  News;  July  29. 
*  *  « 

Rex  V.  Wynkoop,  66,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  St.  Joseph  (Mich.) 
Herald-Press;  Aug.  2. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Morahan,  54,  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  financial  reporter. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Aug. 
7. 


Frank  Nichols, 
Maine  Publisher 

Bath,  Me. 

Frank  B.  Nichols,  92,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bath  Daily  Times, 
died  at  his  home  Aug.  12,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Nichols,  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
1897,  and  dean  of  Maine  news¬ 
papermen,  spent  nearly  70  years 
in  journalism — most  of  them  as 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  local 
newspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  Times,  he 
owned  two  weeklies — the  Bath 
(Me.)  Independent  and  the 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Record. 

Stuart  C.  Frazier 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Stuart  C.  Frazier,  president 
of  the  Olympia  Daily  Olympian, 
and  vicepresident,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  died  recently. 

'The  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Perkins  Press,  a  news¬ 
paper  group  established  by  the 
late  S.  A.  Perkins. 


Edward  Sbuvey,  76,  former 
publisher,  Hampton  (N.  H.) 
Union;  Aug.  9. 


hovering  over  AP  and  UPI  tele¬ 
types.  He  praised  the  work  of 
Jerry  O’Brien,  AP  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  and  staff  members  John 
Hearst,  Phil  Keif  and  Jim  Cook. 
Across  the  hall  was  Keith  Wal- 
lentine,  manager  for  UPI. 

“Without  violating  confidences 
or  intcrferring  with  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  services,  I  tried 
to  help  keep  coverage  up  to  the 
minute  and  as  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  an  error-prone  situa¬ 
tion,”  Bill  said. 

Covering  from  New  York 

Mr.  Banner  and  his  partner 
Ed  Greif  in  New  York,  with 
their  associates  Arthur  White 
and  DeWard  Jones,  also  worked 
on  the  story.  Through  their  ef¬ 
forts  the  corrunemoration  was 
reported  twice  and  accurately 
on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show. 
Other  TV  and  radio  coverage 
was  also  arranged. 

MG  found  the  whole  affair 
unique  and  interesting.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1945  and  now  serving 
20  accounts,  the  firm  handles 
PR  mostly  for  industrial  exposi¬ 
tions,  direct  selling  firms,  and 
religion. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

Less  Rossi  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Asher  P.  Etkes 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York  PR 
firm  whose  clients  include  firms 
in  the  architectural,  building, 
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Paper  Company’s 
Earnings  Increaseil 

MiNNELtPOLIS 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company  reported  second  quar¬ 
ter  net  sales  of  $22,017,665  with 
net  income  of  $1,645,269,  equal 
to  64  cents  per  share.  (There 
are  2,573,448  shares  outstand¬ 
ing). 

Net  earnings  during  the  first 
half  of  1960  reached  $3,195,667, 
exceeding  net  income  for  the 
first  half  of  1959  by  $279,748 
or  9.6%.  This  was  achieved  on 
net  sales  totaling  $44,234,353, 
a  gain  of  1.4%  over  the  first 
half  1959  results. 

Earnings  for  the  first  half  of 
1960  were  equivalent  to  $1.24 
per  share,  compared  to  $1.13 
per  share  earned  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  two  quarters  of  1959. 


Heads  WDAY 

Fargo,  N.  D.  i 
Norman  D.  Black  Jr.,  presi-  i 
dent  of  the  Forum  Publishing  ' 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  j 
of  WDAY,  Inc.,  broadcasting  | 
firm.  The  reorganization  of  the  | 
board  of  directors  followed  the  i 
Forum’s  purchase  of  controlling 
WDAY  stock  held  by  Mr.  and  ; 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Reineke.  Mr.  Reineke 
continues  as  a  director  and  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

for  August  20,  1960 
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PROMOTION 

Reporter’s  Real 
Image  Projected 


The  reporter  with  turned-up 
hat  with  press  card  attached 
and  other  false  imas^s  created 
by  “B”  movies  and  television 
shows  is  being  attacked  by  pro¬ 
motion  staff  members  of  the 
Loiiimnlle  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times. 

The  attack  is  indirect.  It 
comes  in  a  promotion  advertise¬ 
ment  headed  “1%  Mystery  — 
99%  Work.”  It  attempts  to  tell 
the  true  story  of  a  reporter’s 
job: 

“To  many  people  there  seems 
to  be  an  aura  of  mystery  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  work  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  ...  a  slight 
aroma  of  back  streets  in  Bom¬ 
bay  or  the  fog  of  smoke-filled 
rooms  jammed  with  fat  poli¬ 
ticians  puffing  on  the  very  black¬ 
est  of  cigars. 

“But  the  real  mystery  is  that 
this  view  of  reporting  is  still 
hanging  around  in  spite  of  what 
the  public  knows  about  news¬ 
papermen.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  glamour  to  a  reporter’s 
job.  An  ordinary  newsman  may 
meet  a  famous  or  well-known 
person  every  month  or  so.  May¬ 
be  once  every  two  years  he’ll 
find  and  expose  something  that 
really  needs  exposing.  Every  10 
years  he  might  turn  spelunker 
and  explore  a  cave.  And  maybe 
once  in  his  lifetime  he’ll  be 
arrested  when  trying  to  get  in¬ 
formation. 

Ju!«t  Plain  Work 

“Most  of  the  time  reporting 
is  just  plain  work.  It’s  looking 
through  hundreds  of  old  clip¬ 
pings  to  verify  dates  and  places 


AUSTRALIA'S' 

Expanding  Wealth  | 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

InvMtigate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketina, 
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and  middle  initials.  It’s  putting 
on  a  raincoat  and  tromping 
through  wind  and  rain  to  City 
Hall.  It’s  going  to  the  city  dump 
and  the  police  courts  and 
churches  and  hospitals  and  any¬ 
where  else  something  is  happen¬ 
ing.  And  it’s  going  out  to  many 
places  where  nothing  is  happen¬ 
ing. 

“But  that’s  just  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Reporting  is  taking  the 
something  —  or  the  apparent 
nothing  —  and  putting  it  into 
words  that  can  be  easily  read 
and  understood  .  .  .  words  that 
can  NOT  be  misunderstood.  And 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever 
written  a  500-word  theme 
knows,  that’s  hard  work. 

“So  there’s  not  much  mystery 
in  the  newsroom.  To  paraphrase 
Tom  Edison,  there’s  some  in¬ 
spiration  .  .  .  mostly  perspira¬ 
tion.  There’s  working  under 
pressure  and  banging  on  type¬ 
writers.  There’s  seldom  a  story 
big  enough  to  stop  the  presses. 

“But  there  is  work  —  day 
after  day  after  day  —  to  turn 
out  the  best  newspaper  pos¬ 
sible.” 

*  *  * 

BURNED  BOY  HELPED 

A  mother’s  appeal  for  cards 
and  letters  to  be  sent  to  her 
badly  burned  13-year-old  son 
was  answered  by  Nebraska 
newspapers  and  wire  services. 

In  fact,  the  appeal  through 
the  Sunday  Journal-Star,  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and  the 
Star  resulted  in  more  than  1,000 
letters  and  cards, 
i  The  Journal  editorially  wrote 
'  an  open  letter  to  John  Koca  of 
North  Platte,  Neb.,  urgpng  him 
to  have  faith  and  that  the  people 
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of  Nebraska  were  hoping  for 
his  recovery. 

A  major  portion  of  the  boy’s 
body  was  burned  in  freak  fire 
and  his  legs  had  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  He  has  a  fair  chance  to 
live  after  about  50%  of  his 
body  was  burned. 

Nebraska  wire  services  also 
moved  along  the  story  and  it 
appeared  in  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  Midwest,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Frank  Koca,  mother  of 
the  boy,  said,  “John  loves  to 
have  cards  and  letters  read  to 
him.  You  can’t  image  how  the 
newspaper  stories  help  us.” 

*  *  * 

STREET  SIGNS 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star  and  its  affiliated  Star 
Weekly  are  advertised  on  street 
name  signs  in  50  small  Ontario 
municipalities,  within  100  miles 
in  each  direction  of  Toronto. 
The  newspaper  has  given  to  the 
villages  and  townships  in  the 
area  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star’s 
main  circulation,  street  name 
signs  and  standards,  and  the 
municipalities  have  erected  the 
signs  at  street  and  highway 
comers. 

The  street  names  are  in  black 
raised  letters  on  white  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  name  of  the 
'Toronto  Daily  Star  is  in  white 
letters  on  a  blue  background, 
the  Star  Weekly  (national  cir¬ 
culation)  in  white  letters  on  a 
red  background. 

About  100  of  the  signs  are 
placed  in  each  municipality, 
and  the  newspaper  has  agreed 
to  replace  any  destroyed  by  van¬ 
dalism,  collision  accident  or  in 
other  ways  damaged.  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  signs  is  not  heavy, 
circulation  officials  of  the  Star 
report. 

The  idea  for  the  signs  was 
that  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
project  was  undertaken  by  the 
country  circulation  department 
over  a  period  of  years.  'The  cir¬ 
culation  department  had  to  sell 
the  idea  to  the  first  few  villages 
and  townships.  After  that  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  came  to  the 
newspaper  to  have  the  street 
name  signs  installed. 

«  *  * 

PATROLMAN’S  WIDOW  FUND 

The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate  started  a  public  fund  for 
the  widow  of  this  city’s  first 
patrolman  to  be  killed  in  line 
of  duty. 

The  result:  $32,000  and  more 
coming  in.  There  was  no  solici¬ 
tation  whatsoever. 

Stamford’s  132-year-old  daily 
usually  sticks  to  newsgathering. 
But  when  for  the  first  time  in 
the  city’s  history  a  policeman 
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OPERA  HAT  design  is  used  in  lliii 
die-cut  folder  promoting  the  lei. 
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terest  inside.  Priscilla  Hoei. 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  vocalist,  itk 
stylish  decor  for  the  design  kf 
Promotion  Manager  Mark  Rnliy. 


was  shot  by  a  cornered  holdup 
man,  the  Advocate  spoke  up. 

Kingsley  Gillespie,  publisiw, 
announced  that  the  Advoeit* 
would  give  $500  to  start  a  fund 
for  the  widow  and  three  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Advocate’s  editor,  E 
R.  McCullough  and  two  city 
officials  were  put  in  charge  df 
any  additional  funds  that  might 
come  in.  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Camp¬ 
bell  wrote  the  news  reports. 

There  was  no  drum  beating- 
no  pictures  of  the  sobbing  widow 
— no  phone  calls.  The  Advocate 
merely  printed  the  daily  total 
as  the  five-dollar  bills  poured  in. 

During  the  same  period.  Leu 
Massed,  author  of  an  Advoate 
column,  happened  to  mentioB 
that  a  nearly  blind  lad  could 
use  a  piano.  Result :  deluge  of 
pianos. 

*  *  * 

GROWING  EL  P.4SO 

The  Newspaper  Printing  Cor 
poration,  publishers  agent  for 
the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Timet,  an 
independent  newspaper,  and  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post,  a  Scrippr 
Howard  Newspaper,  has  issued 
two  well-illustrated  and  con¬ 
vincing  new  folders. 

One  is  a  market  data  booklet 
entitled  “El  Paso,  the  Big  5th 
City  of  Texas  and  46th  in  the 
Nation.”  It  emphasizes  that  the 
city  has  advanced  from  75th  in 
the  nation  to  46th  in  the  1969 
census.  El  Paso  is  promoted  as 
“The  First  City  of  the  Fabulous 
Southwest.” 

The  other  is  a  fact  folder  en¬ 
titled  “101  Reasons  Why  El 
Paso  is  on  the  GROW!”  These 
folders  are  offered  free  to  read¬ 
ers  who  mail  them  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  to  friends,  relatives  and 
business  associates  throughout 
the  country. 
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Gazette,  and  Earl  Tniax,  Jr., 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer-Press,  are  the  promo¬ 
tion  managfer  members  of  this 
panel. 

A  copyboy-to-carrier  coverajfe 
will  include  product  research, 
the  influence  of  desi^  and  fea¬ 
ture  selections  and  all  levels  of 
exploitation. 


promotion 

Marketing 
Integration 
Meet  Set 


IjAS  Vegas,  Nev. 
Sessions  stressing  the  integra- 
on  of  newspaper  marketing 
will  mark  the  annual 


1,000  Boys 
In  Baseball 
Slug-Out 


functions 

Western  Regional  Workshop  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Afsociation  here  Oct.  3-5. 

Three  day-long  sessions  de¬ 
voted  to  as  many  newspaper 
marketing  phases  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Norwin  Yoffie,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Stsr-Vews,  is  program  chairman  Upper  Michigan  boys  partici-  i 
and  Bill  Wright,  Los  Vegas  Re-  pated  in  the  fifth  annual  Mil-  I 
nen>-Journal,  is  directing  ar-  waukee  Sentinel  -  Milwaukee 
rangements.  Braves  Silver  Sluggers  Baseball 

Publishers,  advertising  man-  Program, 
agtrs  and  experts  in  other  news-  Baseball  schools,  conducted  by 
paper  fields  are  represented  in  Braves’  scouts,  were  held  in  19  1 
the  program  slated  for  the  Star-  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Peninsula  ' 
dust  Hotel  here.  (of  Michigan)  cities,  under  the 

National  advertising-market-  co-sponsorship  of  the  local  news-  j 
ing  problems  will  be  considered  papers.  The  event  was  climaxed 
under  direction  of  a  panel  com-  with  an  All-Star  game  at  Mil- 
dver-  waukee  County  Stadium,  home  I 
Free  of  the  Braves. 

Sluggers  Banquet 

In  this  special  game,  18  boys, 
one  from  each  of  the  Wisconsin- 
Upper  Peninsula  schools,  met  a 
team  picked  from  the  Sentinel 
school.  Following  the  game,  the 
consumer  Silver  Sluggers  banquet  was 
held,  at  which  10  of  the  All- 
clnded  in  this  session.  Promotion  Stars  were  selected  to  attend 
and  sales  promotion  tools  and  the  Braves’  minor  league  train- 
sUff  and  representative  sales  ing  camp  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  in 
management  and  techniques  also  the  Spring  of  1961. 
will  be  spotlighted.  Two  boys  were  selected  by 

Local  selling  will  be  directed  Sentinel  sports  writers  and  they 
Iqr  a  panel  composed  of  Charles  represent^  the  Sentinel  in  the 
Hoover,  advertising  director,  Hearst  All-Star  game  on  Aug. 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  17  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  in 
Gazette;  Max  'Taylor,  classified  New  York  City, 
advertising  manager,  Portland 

Oregonian  and  Robert  Cutler,  Other  bpotisors 

promotion  manager.  Newspaper  !„  addition  to  the  Sentinel, 
j^cy  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  following  daily  newspapers 

co-sponsor  the  program  (all 
New  account  development,  Wisconsin  unless  otherwise 
linage  building,  market  and  buy-  noted) : 

ing  habit  research,  sales  train-  Beloit  Daily  News,  Eau  Claire 
ing  and  incentive  programs  and  Leader-Telegram,  Fond  du  Lac 
pr^tional  supports  for  retail  Commonwealth-Reporter,  Green 
^  classified  activity  are  major  Bay  Press-Gazette,  Janesville 
topics,  scheduled  for  discussion.  Gazette,  Kenosha  News,  La 

r-.-..!  D  ui  Crosse  Tribune,  Monitowoc  Her- 

OmiUt, on  Problems  ald-Times,  Marshfield  News- 

The  third-day  session  will  be  Herald,  Merrill  Herald,  Sheboy- 
devo^  to  circulation.  The  panel  gan  Press,  Superior  Evening 
^  include  two  promotion  man-  Telegram,  Watertown  Daily 
now  publishers.  They  are  Times,  Waukesha  Daily  Free- 
We^,  North  Hollywood  man,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
l^f.)  San  Fernando  Valley  Tribune,  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Tmeg,  and  Art  Youngberg,  Paso  Daily  Globe,  Marquette  (Mich.) 
wkkg  (Calif.)  Press.  Mining  Journal,  and  Menominee 

I  Richard  S.  White,  Montreal  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader. 
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tismg  director,  Detroit 
Preu;  Court  Conlee,  vicepresi- 
dat  and  promotion  managfer, 
Miboaukee  Journal,  and  Eugene 
Dalgin,  research  manager,  Rid- 
der-Jolms,  Inc. 

Multiple  Spotlight 
Market, 

and  media  studies  will  be 


The  1 2-part  series  on  newspaper  research  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  early  in  1960  is  now 
available  in  an  attractive  20-page  booklet.  The  series 
sets  the  record  straight  on  media  research,  untwists  the 
distortions  of  newspaper  figures  made  by  competing 
media,  and  points  up  the  true  facts  about  newspapers. 

Newspapers  and  representatives  ore  urged  to  make  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  this  informative  series  to 
retail  and  general  advertisers  and  their  advertising 
agencies,  by  mail  or  through  their  sales  staffs. 

A  small  charge  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  postage 
and  handling; 

Single  copies  . 20c  each  25-49  copies  . 10c  c 

1 0-24  copies  . 15c  each  50-99  copies  .  8c  « 

1 00  or  more  copies . 6c  each 


ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY-MAIL  THIS  COUPONI 


Promotion  Department 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me .  copies  of  the  booklet, 

"HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS' 


I  I  Remittance  enclosed 


Name 


Newspaper 
Address  .  . 


SYNDICATES 

‘Oscar’  Is  Modern 
Family-Life  Strip 

By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  comic  strip,  “Oscar,” 
employs  a  distinctive  style  to 
delineate  modem  family  life  in 
the  1960s  with  graphic  boldness 
and  keen  humor. 

The  artist  is  as  modem  as 
his  product.  He  is  Dave  Rusch, 
a  24-year-old  bachelor,  who  is 
becoming  a  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ist  at  an  age  when  many  men 
are  still  studying  in  school. 

Begins  Sept.  12 

United  Feature  Syndicate  be¬ 
gins  syndication  of  the  four- 
column  daUy  strip  Sept.  12  and 
plans  distribution  of  a  four- 
color  Sunday  page  in  the  near 
future. 

The  “Oscar”  family  is  made 
up  of  Oscar,  a  balding  and  in¬ 
telligent  business  man;  his  wife, 

Agnes;  Oliver,  12,  who  wears 
big  hom-rim  glasses  and  is 
already  a  junior  egghead  of 
near-genius  rank;  Bernice,  6, 
brat-age  and  brat-type;  plus 
grandfather. 

The  zany  family  affairs  are 
as  up-to-date  as  today’s  news¬ 
paper. 

Dave  (bom  David  Robert) 

Rusch  learned  about  family  life 
at  closehand  while  living  with 
his  mother  and  brother,  now  a 
M.I.T.  grad,  with  some  aunts  in 
one  house.  He  did  a  great  deal 
of  drawing,  doodling,  finger- 


Twins  for  Quarterback 

Milford  High  has  keen  competition  for 
quarterback  from  twin  brothers — who 
neither  look  nor  act  alike!  For  Eddie 
Grant  everything  is  a  breeze.  For  Steve 
Grant  everything  is  hard  work.  Which 
twin  wins  the  prize  spot  on  the  team?  And 
which  steals  the  heart  of  the  pretty  girl  across  the  street?  Millions 
of  readers  will  eagerly  await  the  answers  in  the  new  sequence  of 

Oil  Thorp 

by  Jack  Berrill  .  .  .  the  high  school  cartoon  story  strip  that 
pictures  teen-agers  as  they  really  are  .  .  .  spotlights  the  normal 
. .  .  talks  about  their  problems  .  .  .  and  speaks  their  own  language. 
This  feature  is  a  family  favorite  of  all  age  groups  .  .  .  attracts 
readers  on  the  rise,  builds  circulation  in  formative  years.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Trihune-New  York  News 

^gnatVUEe^  mnv*  Trthunv  Tawvr,  Chitfatto 


painting  and  sketching  from  the 
age  of  three  and  received  his 
first  financial  encouragement  at 
the  age  of  nine,  when  he  won  a 
$10  prize  for  a  cartoon  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  a  soft  drink  company. 

He  attended  the  Charles  E. 
Gorton  High  School  in  Yonkers, 


Oscar  and  Family 


N,  Y.,  where  he  not  only  served 
as  co-art  editor  of  the  class 
yearbook,  but  was  a  member  of 
the  Honor  Society  and  gradu¬ 
ated  towards  the  top  of  his 
class. 

At  Syracuse  University’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was  on  the 
Dean’s  List  for  academic  excel¬ 
lence  each  year  and  in  his  senior 


Dave  Rusch 


year  he  was  made  a  member  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honorary 
Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Omega  Pi  Alpha,  which  he 
describes  as  “an  inter-racial, 
non-segregated  fraternity,  and 
a  great  group  of  guys  who 
didn’t  believe  in  the  barriers  of 
social  prejudice.”  He  was  editor 
and  art  editor  for  the  frater¬ 
nity’s  periodical,  “The  Omegan.” 

Musician,  Too 

Although  cartooning  is  his 
first  love,  and  now  his  profes¬ 
sion,  his  favorite  avocations  in¬ 
clude  photography  and  painting 
— he  had  two  watercolors  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Cooperstown 
(N.  Y.)  Art  Show  last  Summer 
— and  such  outdoor  activities  as 
swimming,  boating,  fishing  and 
hiking,  and  listening  to  and 
occasionally  participating  in 
modem  jazz  music. 

Like  many  cartoonists,  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  and  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  playing  alto 
and  tenor  saxophone,  flute,  gui¬ 
tar  and  cello. 

Dave  presently  is  living  at 
Ridgewo^,  N.  J.,  with  his 
mother.  He  will  be  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  this  Fall. 

Writer  and  Artist 

He  writes  far  ahead,  then 
pauses  to  do  the  drawing  with 
bold,  black  strokes  but  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  line  without  side  dis¬ 
tractions  from  the  main  eye¬ 
catching  points.  He  wears  two 
hats,  has  two  offices  —  writer 
and  artist  —  with  complete 
harmony.  He  has  been  art  di¬ 
rector  for  a  Buffalo  advertising 
agency  for  two  years  and  he 
managed  to  sell  the  strip  to  the 
syndicate  in  only  a  month’s 
time. 

The  blond,  blue-eyed,  light¬ 
weight  Dave  Rusch,  a  quiet  and 
unassuming  young  man  in 
black-rimmed  glasses,  when 
asked  by  his  newfound  syndi¬ 
cate  to  submit  a  biog^raphical 
sketch,  typed  out  a  page  be¬ 
ginning: 

“The  turning  point  in  my 
career  undoubtedly  came  on 


May  16,  1936,  when  I  was  bon. 
This  one  regrettable  event  bad 
a  titanic  effect  on  my  entiii 
later  life  and  sub.';*  quent  acean 
plishments. 

Urban  Un-hia 

“I  was  raised  (or  lowered,  m 
the  case  may  be!)  in  the  font 
and  steam  of  Yonkers,  N.  T 
amid  the  pastoral  grandenr  W 
897  Saturday  matinees,  and  thi 
caloric  bliss  of  Cood-HoM 
popsicles.  Being  an  urbia 
urchin,  I  naturally  spent  tboii 
early  years  in  a  typical,  cl«^ 
cut,  All-American  fashies; 
dodging  traffic  and  idly 
in  the  sewerage  system  for  wa|. 
ward  tennis  balls. 

“But,  of  course,  it  wasn’t  al 
honey  and  roses!  Soon  the  fm 
ride  ended  and  I  had  to  go  ts 
school.  However,  after  recotor 
ing  from  the  initial  blow,  1 
found  that  this  experiesct 
wasn’t  really  as  bad  as  I  ha^ 
anticipated.  It  was  worse.” 

He  ended  the  squib  with  u 
invitation  for  newspapers  to  trj 
out  “Oscar”  and  kick  hai 
around  a  little  bit.  But  bt 
w’amed: 

“But  whatever  you  do,  be 
careful!  Oscar  kicks  back!” 

Some  Samples 

Some  sample  “Oscar”  strifii 

Oscar  orates  to  his  wife:.! 
can’t  figure  these  'TV  we8t«i| 
out!  Why  must  the  hero  alwi|| 
be  handsome  and  elegant?  n 
like  to  see  just  ONE  cow||| 
with  flat  feet,  halitosis  and  m 
shave!”  His  wife  replies:  “WsiB 
I’ll  get  you  your  holster  aai 
spurs!” 

Oscar  orates  to  himself:  “Be 
hold!  A  new  day  dawns — Md 
promise!  Regardless  of  pait 
failures,  I  must  forge  on!  I  rauit 
conquer  new  heights!  I  mn»t 
find  a  clean  pair  of  sox!” 

Oscar’s  son  tells  him:  “Ifi 
time  I  cleaned  out  my  fish  tank 
again.  Which  means  I’ll  be 
leaving  the  guppies  in  the  sink 
overnight!”  Oscar  bellows:  “Oh, 
no,  you  don’t!  We’re  not  going 
to  brush  our  teeth  in  the  batk- 
tub  again!” 

«  «  * 

CHILDHOOD  LESSON 

“My  Most  Important  Child¬ 
hood  Lesson,”  a  new  series  Ij 
prominent  American  men  and 
women,  will  begin  on  Sept  M 
on  NEA’s  weekly  boys  and  giih 
page,  “Young  Folks.”  Keynd- 
ing  the  series  is  “It’s  Hard  to 
Be  Small”  by  Sen.  Dou^aa  in 
which  he  describes  some  of  the 
frustrations  of  growing  up.  Sa- 
Mansfield,  Congresswoman  ^ 
ton.  Sen.  Curtis,  Sen.  invito* 
and  Gov.  Natfleld  are  some  d 
the  contributors  whose  artidei 
will  follow  during  the  pre-ebe 
tion  months. 
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partment  for  the  six  affiliated 
syndicates. 

Earnest  Cuneo  is  president  and 
John  Wheeler  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  syndicates. 

Elmer  Roessner  was  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  all  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  At  the  ajre  of  21  years, 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
He  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  was  civilian  consultant 
to  Stars  &  Stripes  during  World 
War  II.  He  worked  for  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  and  the 
International  Illustrated  News, 
a  Hearst  feature  service. 

Mr.  Osenenko  and  Mr.  Roess¬ 
ner  worked  together  for  Mc¬ 
Clure  years  ago.  After  the  last 
war,  Mr.  Roessner  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  for  McClure  and  in  April, 
1959,  joined  the  staff  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  syndicates. 


iYNDlCATE: 


John  Osvn^nke 


AFRICAN  SERIES 

Eric  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  and  President 
Eisenho Acer’s  snecial  Amba.ssa- 
dor  to  the  Middle  East,  is  inter¬ 
viewing  the  leaders  of  emerg¬ 
ing  Africa  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Mr.  Johnston,  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  public 
ser%’ice,  particularly  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  field,  is  paying  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  economic 
needs  and  potential  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  African  continent. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnston’s 
tour  of  Africa,  during  which  he 
A^ill  visit  a  dozen  countries,  he 
will  write  a  three-part  series  on 
the  over-all  economics  of  Africa, 
including  specific  plans  for 
speeding  up  Africa’s  develop¬ 
ment. 

NANA  plans  to  distribute  the 
series  later  this  month. 


CARTOONIST  JIMMY  HATLO  (1).  creator  of  ••Theyll  Do  It  Every 
Time"  (King  Features  Syndicate),  gets  a  chuckle  out  of  signing  the 
visitor's  book  at  Mansion  House,  ofRcial  residence  of  Maurice  E. 
Dockrell,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  is  looking  on.  The  cartoonist 
is  on  a  vacation. 


HOW  IF  I  HAD  SOME 
COPIES  OF  J 
JEditor  8  Publisher 
■LTHIS  WOULD  BE 

ZKpahaoise^ 


Elmer  Roessner 


Bell  Promotes 
Osenenko  and 
Elmer  Roessner 


JUNGLE  JOURNEY 

German-bom  Use  Abshhen, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  only  woman 
on  a  two-car  perilous  expedition 
through  the  Darien  Gap  be¬ 
tween  Panama  and  Colombia,  is 
author  of  five  stories  of  1,000 
words  each  about  her  weird  ex¬ 
periences.  The  articles  and  pho¬ 
tos  are  syndicated  by  Women’s 
News  Service. 

The  journey  through  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  was  made 
to  prove  the  gap  a  possible  route 
for  the  Pan-American  High¬ 
way. 


John  Osenenko  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  vicepresident  to  ex- 
«ntive  vicepresident  of  six  af¬ 
filiated  syndicates  —  Bell  Syn- 
•iieate.  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  Associated 
Newspapers,  Consolidated  News- 
features,  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Women’s  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

He  succeeds  Joseph  B.  Agnelli, 

’d»  retired  after  39  years  with 
the  companies.  Mr.  Agnelli  suf¬ 
fered  a  slight  stroke  in  June  of 
1959. 

Mr.  Osenenko  has  been  in  the  — The  New  York  World-Tele- 

s^icate  business  for  24  years,  gram  &  Sun  received  reader 
stw  he  finished  school.  He  praise  for  selecting  the  cartoon 
jomed  McClure  in  1937  and  in  panel,  “Side  Glances,’’  by  Gal- 
1961  went  with  Bell  as  editor  braith  (Newspaper  Enterprise 
Bell  acquired  McClure.  He  Association),  as  the  only  draw- 
fiwune  vicepresident  in  charge  ing  to  grace  its  second  front 
w  the  sales  and  promotion  de-  page,  featuring  columnists. 
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DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this — without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you — even  to  Paradise  Island. 
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1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


Called  to  War 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


rests,  is  overstrained  by  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  undercut  by 
neglect.  Our  cities  rot  away, 
our  suburbs  grow  more  chaotic, 
our  schools  more  crowded,  our 
roads  more  dangerous,  our  na¬ 
tional  parks  more  unkept,  our 
air  and  our  streams  more  pol¬ 
luted,  our  law  enforcement  more 
harried  and  unsatisfactory.  A 
sixth  of  the  nation  lingers  in 
scandalous  poverty,  our  weap¬ 
ons  development  and  foreign 
aid  grow  more  tragically  inade¬ 
quate.” 

“There  are  unexplored  possi¬ 
bilities  in  taxation,”  he  said,  in 
taxing  THINGS  to  help  PEO¬ 
PLE,  such  as  for  example  a 
tax  on  advertising.” 

So  there  you  have  his  entire 
philosophy.  A  chronicle  of 
America’s  problems.  The  infer¬ 
ence  that  free  enterprise  has 
caused  our  ills,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  one  small  sentence  at 
the  end  .  .  .  “Taxing  THINGS 
to  help  PEOPLE,  such  as  for 
example  a  tax  on  advertising.” 

Hook  in  Bait 

Millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  will  listen  to  this 
logic  I’m  afraid,  and  swallow  it 
whole  before  they  find  the  hook 
buried  in  the  bait  at  the  end. 
We  have  not  done  well  in  sell¬ 
ing  our  industry.  People  don’t 
really  know  the  important  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  nor  for  that 
matter  exactly  what  advertising 
is,  and  what  it  accomplishes  for 
our  economy.  The  rash  of  quiz 
scandals,  payola  investigations 
and  FTC  indictments  has  left 
the  image  even  more  blurred. 
In  addition  to  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  about  advertising  we 
now  have  emotional  opinions  of 
us  which  will  be  fed  and  fanned 
by  the  Schlesingers  and  the  Gal¬ 
braiths  and  we’re  in  real  trou¬ 
ble. 

So  you  tax  advertising.  Either 
industry  pays  this  tax  or  the 
media  pay  it  or  it  must  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 
No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
the  result  is  less  production. 
The  producer  can’t  pay  it  with¬ 
out  raising  prices.  The  media 
can’t  pay  it  without  raising 
rates.  The  public  can’t  pay  it 
without  diminished  buying 
power.  So  this  big,  wonderful, 
mass  production  Rube  Goldberg 
machine  which  we  call  the 
American  marketing  system 
goes  into  reverse  gear.  Because 
the  public  can  buy  less,  there 
is  less  production,  and  since  low 
prices  are  based  on  the  ability 
of  this  marketing  system  to  pro¬ 


duce  mass  quantities,  prices  rise 
again  with  smaller  volume  .  .  . 
which  means  that  more  people 
lose  their  ability  to  buy  .  .  . 
which  means  that  volume  con¬ 
tinues  down  and  prices  continue 
up  until  we  reach  that  place 
where  only  a  privileged  few  can 
enjoy  the  good  things. 

And  what  have  we  done  now 
with  that  tax  money  we  got 
from  advertising?  Defended  our 
country?  Built  schools,  trained 
scientists,  assured  everybody 
health  and  security?  You  bet  we 
haven’t. 

We  have  limited  marketing 
as  Mr.  Schlesinger  suggests  we 
do.  We  have  reduced  the  public 
consumption  of  “non-essential” 
goods  as  he  proposes. 

What  Is  Non-Essential 

Who  is  to  say  what  is  non- 
essential?  This  means  that  all 
the  taxes  the  government  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  production  and 
sale  and  purchase  of  all  those 
goods  is  now  gone.  No  goods  . . . 
no  tax  on  them.  The  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs  has  been 
cooked!  Since  consumption  and 
production  are  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  in  this  system  of  ours, 
industry  has  cut  production  to 
the  new  level  of  consumption. 
This  means  unemployment.  It 
means  that  taxable  income 
drops,  which  means  that  the 
government  takes  in  less  tax 
from  the  source  .  .  .  and  the 
ability  to  buy  is  dropped  more 
sharply  through  unemployment 
.  .  .  which  means  even  less  pro¬ 
duction  and  even  more  unem¬ 
ployment  .  .  .  and  again  less 
taxes.  All  this  along  with  much 
greater  drain  on  public  coffers 
to  care  for  people  who  were 
once  caring  for  themselves  .  .  . 
and  what  the  hell  has  happened 
now  to  Mr.  Schlesinger’s  dream 
of  limiting  what  he  calls  frivo¬ 
lous  private  expenditures  in  be¬ 
half  of  heroic  “public”  effort? 

What  manner  of  economist  is 
this  who  ignores  the  fact  that 
production  and  consumption  and 
employment  are  in  balance  and 
that  a  maximum  of  the  first 
two  is  mandatory  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  third?  What  kind 
of  impractical  and  theoretical 
paper  work  is  this  which  trans¬ 
fers  money  not  spent  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  purchase  into  money 
available  for  public  welfare? 

If  I  don’t  buy  a  cigar  does 
that  saving  go  toward  some¬ 
one’s  education  or  old  age  ? 
What’s  frivolous  and  unneces¬ 
sary  anyway?  Where  do  they 
draw  the  line?  What’s  essential 
will  vary  by  the  individual  .  .  . 
girdles  for  instance?  Depends 
strictly  upon  how  you  look  at 
it.  Whiskey?  I  don’t  propose 
that  we  can  drink  the  coimtry 
into  fine  fiscal  shape,  but  I 


do  remind  you  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  gets  about  three  dollars 
and  a  half  on  every  jug  we  buy, 
just  as  the  government  profits 
from  every  single  item  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  we  buy.  Taxes  on 
producing,  selling,  buying  .  .  . 
these  are  the  sources  of  most 
government  income.  To  suggest 
forcing  production  backward  is 
to  suggest  in  effect,  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  our  economy. 

It’s  Socialism 

A  movement  in  any  direction 
but  forward  in  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  a  movement  to¬ 
ward  a  totally  different  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  totally  different 
ideology,  a  totally  different 
form  of  government  and  a 
greatly  altered  way  of  life.  I 
will  name  this  thing  again  .  .  . 
it  is  socialism. 

The  socialist  economy  has  in¬ 
deed  succeeded  in  providing 
some  of  these  assurances  Mr. 
Schlesinger  wants.  The  socialist 
country  automatically  provides 
primary  education  to  all  and  ad¬ 
vanced  learning  to  those  who 
qualify.  It  assures  them  medical 
care  and  assumes  the  burden  of 
the  aged.  It  channels  purchases 
and  decrees  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  frivolous  because  it 
decrees  how  much  the  individual 
earns  and  what  he  produces. 
There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  material  lot  of  the  people 
in  Russia  for  instance  is  im¬ 
proving.  But  just  as  going  from 
nothing  to  a  little  something 
as  they  have  done  is  dramatic, 
retreating  from  our  standard  of 
living  to  theirs  or  even  to  the 
ultimate  hope  of  theirs  would 
be  a  spectacularly  unthinkable 
change.  This  is  not  the  USSA, 
United  Socialistic  States  of 
America! 

Heed  Initiative 

I’m  personally  not  so  sure 
even  if  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  could  tax  to  eliminate  all 
poverty  and  all  future  worries 
of  medical  care  and  could  as¬ 
sure  every  American  good  hous¬ 
ing,  constant  employment,  ade¬ 
quate  retirement  regardless  of 
effort  or  circumstance,  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing.  In  fact 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  remove 
all  initiative  and  responsibility, 
all  fear  of  failure,  all  striving 
to  rise  to  something  better,  all 
providence,  all  recklessness,  all 
enterprise,  and  yet  there  are 
people  who  apparently  think 
that  the  word  “enterprise”  can 
be  erased  and  the  word  “free” 
would  still  remain.  FVee  enter¬ 
prise  are  inseparable  words. 
You  cannot  have  one  without  the 
other.  America  has  grown  be¬ 
cause  people  fought  to  grow  in¬ 
dividually.  A  tranquilized  econ¬ 
omy  is  the  antitheses  of  the 
American  economy,  and  I  for 
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one,  would  not  care  to  lift  I 
der  one.  j 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  |  * 
partisan  talk.  In  fact  I  csai|g(  | 
honestly  tell  you  right  now  hot  j 
I  will  cast  my  vote  in  NovaB- 
ber.  But  I’ll  tell  you  this  . 
the  philosophy  of  Schlesinjw 
and  Galbraith,  and  their  cult 
of  odd  economist.s,  while  it  dii 
not  work  its  way  into  the  Demo, 
cratic  platform  it  at  lout 
worked  its  way  into  the  cog. 
vention,  it  was  broadcast  on  al 
networks  and  its  text  tu 
printed  by  newspapers  ev«y. 
where.  It  was  ludicrous  and  oot 
of  place  there  in  company  witl 
other  quotations  which  said  on 
national  product  must  incieoK 
by  5%  per  year,  because  tku 
philosophy  is  diametrically  op. 
posed  to  any  increase  in  the  bs- 
tional  product  whatsoever.  No¬ 
body  yet,  under  our  system  of 
government  and  enterprise  has 
figured  a  way  to  produce  with¬ 
out  selling  .  .  .  and  curbs  on 
marketing  and  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  are  automatic  cnibs 
on  our  national  product 

I  happen  to  be  directing  this 
against  thinking  which  invaded 
one  party  sufficiently  to  permit 
an  attack  on  marketing  to  iisw 
from  the  podium  of  a  natiosal 
convention.  But  I’ll  tell  you  this 
.  .  .  any  candidate  for  any  office 
in  any  party,  nationally  or  ia 
any  segment  of  this  conatrj 
who  runs  on  a  platform  of  con¬ 
demning  free  enterprise  ...  of 
suggesting  that  we  replace  oor 
individual  trials  and  prerogi- 
tives  with  a  tranquilized  wel¬ 
fare  economy  ...  is  runnhig 
on  the  socialist  ticket  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not  and  my  vote 
will  be  cast  for  real  demoentr 

Ad  Men’s  Job 

As  advertising  men  we  have 
a  job  set  out  for  us.  The  joh 
of  advertising  what  we  do  for 
a  living.  Of  defining  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people.  We 
are  terribly  vulnerable.  People 
generally  do  not  understand  oor 
business.  If  you  think  they  do, 
just  ask  any  friend  not  asso¬ 
ciated  directly  with  the  place 
ment  of  advertising  ...  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  ask  his  mother  vho 
is  further  removed  from  the 
stream  of  commerce,  what  the 
price  of  a  full  page  ad  in  the 
News  York  Times,  or  the  Batn 
Rouge  State  Times  and  Min¬ 
ing  Advocate,  or  Life  magaaiiie 
or  a  half  hour  on  NBC.  Watch 
them  gasp  and  turn  away  be¬ 
wildered  and  clucking.  Ask  thee 
if  advertising  increases  the  cofi 
of  goods.  Query  them  further 
on  their  views  toward  adveetis; 
ing  in  general  and  you  will  fiw 
that  they  are  influenced  by  it 
but  will  not  truly  defend  it  be 
cause  they  do  not  know  enoofh 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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Called  to  War 

(Continued  rrom  page  56) 


about  its  vital  purpose  in  the 
American  economy. 

And  I  don’t  know  why  I  limit 
this  query  to  your  friend’s 
mother.  Take  it  on  further. 
Take  it  to  your  Congressman, 
your  Senators,  your  state  legis¬ 
lators.  If  they  have  come  from 
profession  which  is  set 
aside  from  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  goods  and  has  never  re¬ 
quired  shooting  the  rapids  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  you  may 
find  their  naivete  alraut  this 
great  and  wonderful  marketing 
system  of  ours  a  frightening 
thing  indeed. 

Can  Cripple  EcfMiomy 

Frightening  because  these 
men  are  being  bombarded  in 
Washington  and  in  State  legis¬ 
latures  with  the  greatest  bar¬ 
rage  of  proposals  to  limit  and 
restrict  and  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  ever  leveled 
at  our  industry  in  history.  Bills 
introduced  by  some  of  these  men 
in  their  igpiorance  of  our  mar¬ 
keting  structure  and  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  advertising 
have  the  power  to  cripple  our 
economy. 

We  are  not  guiltless.  We  must 
clean  out  the  outrageous  claims 
and  spurious  copy  which  hurt 
oar  business  and  starts  witch 
hunts.  Advertising  is  becoming 
a  dirty  word.  The  few  who  use 
it  to  bilk  and  defraud  and  mis¬ 
lead  hurt  its  effectiveness  to 
those  who  use  its  great  force 
properly.  Wall  Street  was  once 
the  whipping  boy  for  industry 
but  the  whipping  post  has  now 
been  moved  uptown  to  Madison 
Avenue,  and  the  lash  is  falling 
hari 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  one  whale  of  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  government  payrolls  to¬ 
day,  the  preponderance  of  the 
American  public,  thank  God, 
work  for  private  industry.  If 
the  balance  ever  turns  to  where 
the  majority  of  us  work  for  the 
government,  it  will  be  a  form  of 
government  different  from  what 
we  enjoy  now. 

The  governmental  branch  of 
this  holding  corporation  for 
freedom  and  enterprise  called 
America  can  regulate  industry 
wthin  the  bounds  of  its  bylaws, 
hot  when  those  bylaws  are 
•f*nged  for  reasons  competi¬ 
tive  rather  than  cooperative,  for 
reasons  punitive  rather  than 
rerrective,  for  reasons  of  emo- 
bon  or  anger  or  to  alter  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  ob- 
^ves  of  government  are  sad- 
7  out  of  balance.  And  that  is 
what  is  happening  now. 
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Just  as  the  Justice  depart¬ 
ment  sets  rules  and  regulations 
which  serve  to  keep  the  big  fish 
from  eating  all  the  little  fish 
...  to  prevent  cartels  and  com¬ 
bines  and  giant  monopolies  from 
hampering  free  enterprise,  so 
must  we  start  insisting  that  if 
anti-trust  laws  are  to  work 
from  government  to  business, 
they  must  also  work  from  busi¬ 
ness  to  government.  There  is 
a  level  where  government,  too, 
becomes  a  monopoly.  Where  it 
gathers  up  franchises  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  industry  and  directs 
and  levies  at  will.  If  the  pile 
of  proposed  legislation  in  the 
hoppers  in  Washingrton  today 
were  enacted,  the  marketing 
system  of  this  country  would 
change  drastically,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  would  have 
to  wage  and  win  an  anti-trust 
suit  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  survive. 

Unfriendly  Congress 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
parent  corporation  of  this  na¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  friendly  to 
the  advertising  industry.  There 
have  been  more  than  100  bills 
filed  in  the  86th  Congress  which 
would  affect  advertising.  Almost 
all  of  them  would  restrict  or 
tax  or  regulate  this  commodity. 
Many  of  them  have  escaped  en¬ 
actment  only  through  default. 
But  the  bills  are  there  and  many 
are  angry  and  overly  restric¬ 
tive,  and  the  climate  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  humid  and  oppressive 
tornado  weather  as  far  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  are 
concerned. 

Donald  J.  Wilkins,  head  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America’s  Washington  office  has 
sounded  an  urgent  warning  that 
we  sure  had  letter  brace  our¬ 
selves  for  the  coming  of  the 
87th  Congress.  Whatever  party 
and  whatever  candidates  take 
over,  we  will  have  to  batten 
down  the  hatches  and  prepare 
for  the  blow.  These  issues  and 
these  bills  will  not  die  with  the 
86th  Congress.  They  will  be  put 
aside,  and  if  advertising  and 
marketing  continue  to  be  the 
whipping  boy  between  now  and 
the  time  the  87th  convenes, 
there’ll  be  buckets  of  new  legis¬ 
lation  to  pile  upon  the  old  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  noted  that  if 
not  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
were  passed,  or  a  single  regula¬ 
tion  permanently  stiffened  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  that 
advertising  and  marketing  will 
still  have  suffered  a  severe  blow. 
He  points  out  a  new  hostility  in 
Washington  toward  advertising, 
and  that  legislators  have  learned 
that  there  is  nothing  sacro¬ 
sanct  about  advertising  as  far 
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as  the  public  is  concerned.  And 
I’m  afraid  he’s  right.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  nothing  people  will 
defend  from  restriction,  because 
advertising  is  something  people 
don’t  know  enough  about.  It’s 
our  job  to  see  that  they  find  out 
. . .  and  might  soon  because  pub¬ 
lic  apathy,  distrust  and  mis¬ 
understanding  of  advertising’s 
role  in  our  economy  lays  fallow  a 
mighty  fertile  field  in  which  to 
sow  restrictions. 

What  To  Do  About  It 

So  what  we  do  about  all  this 
thunder  on  the  left?  How  can 
we  protect  our  industry  against 
crippling  controls?  Two  ways: 
Let’s  get  downright  mean  with 
those  who  use  our  media  to  bilk 
and  mislead  and  harm  for  prof¬ 
it.  These  people  are  fouling  our 
nest  and  we  must  have  the  in¬ 
clination  and  the  guts  and  the 
integrity  to  throw  them  out. 

Next  we  can  tell  everybody 
possible,  everywhere  possible, 
some  of  the  facts  about  this 
great  system  of  marketing  which 
has  given  them  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
and  the  fact  that  some  people 
have  used  advertising  in  a  way 
which  has  cast  discredit  upon 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  advertisers  do  not  use 
it  properly.  Tell  them  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  vital  cog  in  our 
marketing  machine  which  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with,  without 
great  injury  to  our  economy. 
Show  them  how  it  makes  the 
good  things  of  life  available, 
raises  production,  lowers  prices. 
In  other  words,  go  on  out  and 
start  advertising  advertising. 


Paper  Retract8 
Cuban  Oil  Story 

London 

A  retraction,  an  apology  and 
payment  of  court  costs  were  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  of  a  libel 
claim  made  by  Stavros  Spiros 
Niarchos,  the  Greek  ship-owner, 
against  the  Birmingham  Post. 

The  settlement  was  announced 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
(Queens’  Bench  Division),  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  newspaper  saying 
the  editors  “welcome  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  retract  the  state¬ 
ments  which  they  made  and  to 
express  their  sincere  regret  for 
having  published  them.” 

The  Post  printed  a  story  July 
8  which  said  Mr.  Niarchos  was 
contracting  with  the  Soviet 
Government  to  deliver  crude 
oil  to  Cuban  refineries,  follow¬ 
ing  seizure  of  those  plants.  In 
the  retraction  the  Post  stated 
the  transaction  had  no  relevance 
to  or  bearing  whatsoever  on  the 
Cuban  oil  situation. 

Suits  against  other  news¬ 
papers  are  pending. 


Texas  Papers 
Join  in  One 
Big  Edition 

Dallas-ft.  worth 

A  story  too  big  for  one  news¬ 
paper  will  be  developed  and 
published  jointly  by  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram  Oct.  30,  to  be 
knovm  as  the  “Triple  Billion 
Market”  edition. 

Announced  jointly  by  John 
W.  Runyon  and  Amon  G. 
Carter  Jr.,  publishers  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  Times  Herald  and 
Star-Telegram,  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  publish^  jointly, 
detailing  the  story  of  the  South’s 
biggest  metropolitan  area — the 
13th  in  the  nation. 

Forget  Old  Rivalry 

Hailed  as  unique  in  South¬ 
west  journalism,  the  joint  pub¬ 
lication  is  equally  unique  from 
the  standpoint  of  two  rival  com¬ 
munities  getting  together 
through  the  medium  of  the  two 
newspapers,  long  looked  upon 
as  arch  rivals. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  late 
Amon  Carter  Sr.,  the  two  cities 
fought  constantly  to  out  rank 
or  out  do  the  other.  Over  the 
years,  however,  Dallas  and  Ft. 
Worth  have  been  growing  closer 
and  closer  together,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  from  a  cultural  stand¬ 
point. 

The  growth  of  the  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth  metropolitan 
areas  into  one  was  inevitable. 

Publishers  of  both  rival  news¬ 
papers  recognized  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Times  Herald  and 
Star-Telegram  to  sell  the  people 
on  unity,  rather  than  playing 
up  inter-city  rivalry  and  antag¬ 
onism. 

“Problems  which  concerned 
each  city  individually  now  be¬ 
come  mutual  problems,”  said  the 
two  publishers.  “We  can  wait 
no  longer  before  studying  such 
mutual  undertakings  as  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  highway 
networks,  water  resources,  sani¬ 
tation,  and  land  use.” 

Editorial  matter  of  the  joint 
edition  will  cover  thoroughly 
every  major  business,  social  and 
public  service  aspect  of  the 
whole  region.  Staffs  of  both 
newspapers  will  produce  the 
issue — ^with  a  combined  coverage 
of  over  414,000  circulation  — 
with  consultation  and  direction 
from  experts  in  many  fields. 
Totally,  it  will  be  the  largrest 
staff  to  work  on  any  special 
edition  in  the  history  of  South¬ 
western  journalism. 
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Press  Law 
Changes  Due 
In  France 

By  G.  Lan$£elaan 


Paris 

As  near  as  can  be  to  an  official 
declaration  is  the  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  a  box  on  the 
front  page  of  Le  Figaro  of  Aug. 
12:  “After  inquiry  at  the  best 
sources,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
declare  that  the  eventual  re¬ 
form  of  certain  articles  of  the 
law  of  1881  on  the  press  will  not 
be  by  decree  but  by  legislative 
measure  put  forward  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  when  the  time  comes,  in 
parliament.”  To  this  is  added, 
“Noted  with  satisfaction.” 

Coming  after  so  many  seizures 
of  newspapers,  rumors  of 
changes  in  the  press  law  caused 
considerable  anxiety  not  only 
in  the  newspaper  offices  but 
throughout  the  country.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  had  been  formed, 
presided  over  by  a  high  official 
of  the  courts,  and  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  offices  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Min¬ 
istries  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Justice  and  Information.  Also 
among  its  members  have  been 
named  judges  and  leading  civil 
servants,  including  an  official 
entrusted  with  military  justice. 

Little  wonder  that  newspaper 
circles  looked  upon  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  suspicion.  One  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  no  member  of 
the  press  had  been  called  in  even 
to  give  an  opinion. 

Many  RUmors 

All  sorts  of  rumors  got  about. 
Newspapers  began  to  warn  their 
readers  of  possible  attacks  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  was 
alleged  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  French  law  of  the  right 
of  reply,  by  which  a  person 
attacked  in  his  honor  can  com¬ 
pel  a  newspaper  to  print  a  reply, 
in  the  same  position  and  same 
type  as  the  original  offending 
article,  the  government  would 
compel  newspapers  to  put  for¬ 
ward  an  official  point  of  view.  It 
was  also  alleged  that  news¬ 
papers  would  become  liable  to 
punishments  and  restraint  if 
they  printed  “erroneous”  news. 
Temporary  seizure  of  news¬ 
papers  might  also  become  per¬ 
manent. 

Strong  measures  were  also 
more  than  hinted  at  in  regard 
to  printing  matter  which  might 
be  considered  by  the  officials  as 
demoralization  of  the  army. 

When  the  reforms  do  eventu- 


SWAPPING  IDEAS  on  international  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  are  officers  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  From  left  are:  Charles  Cook,  Herrin  radio 
station  operator,  president  of  Southern  Illinois  SDX  Chapter;  H.  R.  Pratt 
Boorman,  publisher  of  the  Kent  Messenger,  Maidstone,  England,  and 
president  of  the  British  Newspaper  Society;  Thomas  Richter,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  SDX  Chapter;  Joe  Jahn,  Sayville,  N.  Y.,  weekly  publisher 
and  retiring  president  of  the  International  Corrference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 


ally  come  before  parliament 
they  will  no  doubt  be  found 
much  less  drastic.  But  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  make  an  attempt  to 
curb  systematic  printing  of 
matter  that  can  hardly  be  called 
patriotic.  Most  of  the  seizures 
of  newspapers  have  been  in 
Algeria,  where  some  500,000 
French  soldiers  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  whose  failure  would 
mean  incalculable  national  dis¬ 
aster.  The  task  of  deciding  there 
between  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  press  and  interests  of 
national  defense  is  an  unenviable 


Daily  Pulls  Powerless 
Neighbor  Out  of  Hole 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Titusville  Herald  subscribers, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Derrick  here,  received  their 
paper  on  time  July  19  despite  an 
electrical  storm  that  knocked  out 
all  power  in  Titusville. 

The  newspaper  the  Herald 
subscribers  received  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  Derrick, 
printed  after  the  Derrick’s  regu¬ 
lar  editions  were  off.  The  Der¬ 
rick  front  page  and  pages  two 
and  three  were  re-made  and 
carried  Titusville  news.  Page 
one  carried  the  news  of  the 
storm  and  pages  two  and  three 
carried  local  and  vicinity  news 
of  Titusville  which  the  Herald 
had  in  type  when  the  blackout 
struck. 


Marion  L.  Church 

Chicago 

Miss  Marion  L.  Church,  sec¬ 
retary  to  W,  C.  Kurz,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  director  of  sales  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  Aug. 
13  in  Evanston.  Miss  Church 
had  been  a  Tribune  employe  for 
35  years. 


AM  A  Takes 
Ad  Stand 
On  Aged  Bill 

Chicago 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  used  paid  ads 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
clarify  its  position  in  regard  to 
pending  legislation  affecting  the 
nation’s  aged  population. 

The  AM  A  endorsed  “the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  helping  those  among  the 
aged  who  need  help”  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  appeared  as  a  seven- 
column  ad  in  10  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Signed  by  the  AMA’s  14  offi¬ 
cers  and  trustees,  the  statement 
said  in  part:  “The  AMA  be¬ 
lieves  our  nation,  as  well  as  its 
senior  citizens,  will  best  be 
served  by  a  locally  administered 
health  aid  program  designed  to 
help  those  who  need  help. 

“A  program  that  will  do  this 
is  envisioned  in  Title  VI  (Medi¬ 
cal  Services  for  the  Aged)  of 
the  Mills  Bill  (H.R.  12580,  86th 
Congress).  Already  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Mills  Bill  is  now  up  for 
further  congp'essional  considera¬ 
tion.  As  physicians  and  as  citi¬ 
zens,  the  doctors  of  America 
urge  its  passage.” 

The  advertisement,  appeared 
in  the  following  newspapers: 
Arkansas  Gazette,  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  (Eastern 
Edition).  Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  is  the 
agency. 

EDITOR  SC  PU 


6  AM  Edition 
Of  PM  Paper 
Successful 


Houston 

Until  two  months  ago,  moit 
afternoon  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country  had  been 
hinged  upon  the  theory  of  pro- 
viding  readers  with  the  latest 
news  at  the  late.st  possible  de¬ 
livery  time. 

Morning  papers  with  their 
bulldog  editions  had  long  ben 
taking  advantage  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  AM  news  cycle  to 
cover  the  gap  left  open  by  the 
PM  editions. 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  vet¬ 
eran  editor,  M.  E.  Walter,  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  adding  an 
early  edition  to  cover  the  time 
between  the  latest  morning  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  first  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Chronicle’s  new  6  AM 
Blue  Streak  edition  was  bom 
June  27. 

Well  Pleased 

“We  are  extremely  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  has  accepted  our  Blue 
Streak  edition,”  Mr.  Walter  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “It  has 
exceeded  our  expectations  thus 
far,”  he  added. 

When  the  idea  first  strudt 
Mr.  Walter,  he  reasoned  that 
if  readers  desire  the  latest  news 
at  the  latest  possible  time,  iriiy 
wouldn’t  they  want  the  latest 
news  at  the  earliest  possible 
time?  The  Chronicle  editor  then 
made  an  intensive  study  of  wim 
service  news  transmitted  be 
tween  2:30  AM  and  5:30  AM. 
Mr.  Walter  found  that  due  to 
the  difference  in  time  zones, 
much  foreign  news  of  signifi¬ 
cance  and  interest  was  breaking 
during  those  hours.  He  al» 
found  that  considerable  national 
and  local  news  was  being  d^ 
veloped  over  the  same  span. 

Editorial  deadline  for  the 
Blue  Streak  is  5  AM  with  30 
minutes  allowed  for  the  latest 
bulletins  and  fresh  leads.  The 
edition  goes  to  press  at  6  AM 
and  within  a  short  time  it  is 
on  newsstands,  in  hotels,  r^ 
taurants  and  self-service  ^ 
pensers  throughout  the  city. 
Trucks  rush  it  to  cities  and 
towns  within  a  150-mile  radius 
of  Houston.  It  is  not  delivered 
to  homes. 

The  overnight  editorial  staff 
was  beefed  up  to  handle  the 
Blue  Streak. 

Dick  Lawhom  is  in  charge 
of  the  news  desk  and  A1  Ctdla* 
heads  the  city  desk. 
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local  As  Town  Pump 


By  Frank  Tripp 

This  message  from  the  past 
is  primarily  to  recall  some  of 
the  principles  of  newspapering 
that  founded  our  press,  both 
great  and  small,  in  hamlet  and 
metropolis;  and  to  opine  that 
the  original  concept  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  American  news¬ 
paper  can  suiwive  the  modem 
^petition  that  is  usurping  so 
much  of  its  broader  functions. 

It  points  the  senrice  that  only 
the  newspaper  is  equipped  to 
deliver,  yet  that  too  many  have 
abandoned.  We  have  minimized 
our  homely  slogan  to  stay  “as 
local  as  the  town  pump;” 
wherein  our  ultimate  salvation 
lies. 

Perhaps  one  needs  be  enter¬ 
ing  his  60th  year  at  newspaper- 
ing  to  find  importance  in  the 
lessons  of  the  past  or  to  be 
impressed  that  too  much  has 
been  forgotten. 

Yet  there’s  forthright  horse- 
sense — and  humor — in  the  smart 
little Ihtndce  (N.  Y.)  Observer’s 
editorial  as  it  entered  its  83ni 
year  of  weekly  publication.  It 
reprinted  the  founder’s  first 
message  to  the  community  on 
June  18,  1878,  as  follows: 

“To  our  readers:  If  you  fall 
downstairs  and  crack  your  skull, 
or  your  wife’s  uncle  in  Ireland 
dies  and  leaves  her  a  million 
dollars,  more-or-less,  come  to 
the  Observ’er  office,  pour  out 
your  scalding  tears  and  let  us 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sympath¬ 
izing  with  you.  If  you  white¬ 
wash  the  woodhouse,  or  your 
horse  runs  away  and  breaks 
your  mother-in-law’s  neck,  come 
to  the  Observer  office  and  let 
us  rejoice  and  make  merry  with 
you;  if  your  cat  has  kittens, 
your  hen  lays  a  double-yolked 
egg,  or  your  horse  gets  a  snake 
in  his  eye,  come  to  the  Observer 
office  and  let  us  publish  to  the 
world  the  wonderful  tidings. 

“In  short,  if  anything  occurs 
that  doesn’t  occur  every  day, 
if  anything  doesn’t  occur  that 
should  occur  every  day,  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  on  Sunday  that 
generally  happens  on  a  week- 
ilaXi  or  vice  versa — if  anything 
takes  place  anyway,  anywhere, 
or  any  time,  come  to  the  Ob- 
Mrver  office  and  tell  it  to  us — 
if  you  can’t  come,  send  it  by 
®ail  C.O.D. — and  let  us  inform 
t^he  big  world  what  is  happening 
here  in  our  little  world.  In  this 
and  in  no  other,  can  the 
Observer  be  made  what  we  want 
to  have  it — a  good  local  paper. 

“It  is  to  your  interest  and  to 
oars  and  to  everyone’s  who  has 
aoy  interest  in  Dundee  and  the 

editor  8c  publisher 


southern  portion  of  the  county 
that  you  should  do  this.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  our  friends, 
and,  if  we  have  any  enemies, 
we  want  them  to  come  up  and 
hate  themselves  to  death  seeing 
what  a  nice  office  we  have;  so 
we  say  to  everybody;  when  you 
come  to  Dundee  come  up  and 
look  us  over,  and  we  will  try 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  you — 
and  get  you  to  subscribe  to  the 
Observ’er.” 


70, 0(H)  See  Stars 
Lose  to  Colts 

Chicago 

“All-Star  Friday”  proved  to 
be  another  “great”  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
promotions  when  more  than  70,- 
000  turned  out  for  the  27th 
annual  contest  between  the  Col¬ 
lege  All-Stars  and  professional 
football  champions.  The  Stars 
lost  to  the  Baltimore  Colts,  32 
to  7. 

A  big  contingent  of  sports 
writers  was  on  hand  to  cover 
the  game  played  under  lights  in 
Soldiers’  Field.  The  writers 
chose  Jim  Leo,  University  of 
Cincinnati  end,  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  player  for  the  All-Stars. 
Directing  the  entire  promotion 
was  Wilfrid  Smith,  Tribune 
sports  editor. 

Murray  Olderman  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  here 
in  advance  of  the  All-Star  game. 
He  succeeds  Furman  Bisher, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  Jerry 
Liska,  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  advanced  to  first  vice- 
president  and  Bert  McGrane, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
became  second  vicepresident. 


Copies  Available 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Copies  of  a  speech  by  Lisle 
Baker,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
(E&P,  July  30)  are  available 
in  booklet  form  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  department. 
In  his  speech,  “A  Cussed  and 
Discussed  Institution,”  Mr. 
Baker  held  that  controversy 
about  a  newspaper  within  a 
community  indicated  it  was 
doing  its  job.  The  speech  also 
simply  explains  for  laymen  the 
workings  of  a  newspaper. 
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Harris-Intertype 
Splits  Its  Stork 

Cleveland 

Directors  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation  on  Aug.  13  voted  to 
split  the  company’s  stock  three 
for  two.  They  also  declared  a 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  30c 
per  share,  indicating  a  $1.20  an¬ 
nual  dividend  rate  on  the  in¬ 
creased  shares.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $1.80  on  the  present 
stock,  or  an  increase  of  20%. 
The  company  paid  $1.50  in  cash 
and  5%  in  stock  last  year. 

Both  dividends  are  payable 
Sept.  15,  to  shareholders  of 
record  Aug.  26.  Shareholders 
will  be  issued  one  additional 
share  for  each  two  shares  held 
on  the  record  date.  Shareholders 
entitled  to  a  half-share  interest 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
either  buying  an  additional  half 
share  to  make  one  full  share, 
or  of  selling  their  half-share 
interest. 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman 
and  president,  said,  ‘“The  direc¬ 
tors  believe  that  the  stock  split 
should  result  in  a  further  broad¬ 
ening  of  public  interest  in  the 
company’s  stock,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cash  dividend  reflects 
Harris-Intertype’s  improved 
earnings.” 

Harris-Intertype  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  manufacturers 
of  printing  and  publishing 
equipment,  and  a  growing  fac¬ 
tor  in  electronic  equipment. 

• 

Burley  Named  Head 
Of  Weekly  Editors 

Carbondale;  Ill. 

C.  A.  Burley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Menlo  Park  (Galif.) 
Recorder,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  Conference  met  for  the 
sixth  year  at  SIU  in  a  weeklong 
meeting.  Other  officers  elected 
are  Ed  DeCourcy  of  the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Citizen,  vicepresident; 
Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman 
of  SIU’s  journalism  department, 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer; 
and  James  W.  Miller  of  the 
Washington  (Mo.)  Missourian 
and  Kenneth  Pettis  of  the  Port 
Elgin  (Ont.)  Canada  Times  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


Best  Gift 

Cleveland 
Playwrights  Jerome  Law¬ 
rence  and  Robert  Lee  (“Inherit 
the  Wind”  and  “Auntie  Marne”), 
both  Clevelanders,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Baldwin- Wallace 
College  of  suburban  Berea  one 
of  the  best  grifts  from  the  home 
town — each  got  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Cleveland  Press. 


Copley 9  Bodoni 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


newspapers  and  furtherance  of 
good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines. 

People- to- People  Contacts 

“It  is  important  that  the 
Copley  organization  is  able  and 
willing  to  provide  technical  help 
and  advice  to  other  newspapers,” 
Roces  wrote. 

“This  is  of  value  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  In  a  nation 
outside  the  United  States  it  is 
especially  important  because  it 
is  a  practical  application  of  the 
people-to-people  contacts  which 
President  Eisenhower  has  em¬ 
phasized  and  with  which  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.” 

Mr.  Copley  said  in  reply  that 
the  Copley  Newspapers  have  an 
unselfish  interest  in  improving 
newspapers  everywhere. 

“The  aim — exemplified  by 
Mission  to  Manila — is  service  to 
the  newspaper  industry,”  he 
said.  “I  believe  that  improved 
newspapers  will  help  to  make 
a  better  world. 

“The  findings  of  Copley  re¬ 
search,  development,  and  opera¬ 
tional  planning,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  through  a  suc¬ 
cessful  editorial-training  pro¬ 
gram,  are  available  on  a  limited 
basis  to  newspapers  small  and 
large — wherever  and  whenever 
the  need  arises.” 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  ex¬ 
plained  that  no  fee  was  charged 
for  the  work  in  Manila.  He  said 
the  service  is  available  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  newspapers 
elsewhere,  upon  application  at 
headquarters  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  7776  Ivanhoe  ave¬ 
nue,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


William  R.  Watson, 
Former  M.  E.,  Dies 

Omaha,  Neb. 

William  Reeve  Watson,  89,  a 
member  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  staff  for  39  years  and 
managing  editor  for  35  years, 
died  Aug.  12. 

He  retired  in  1935,  having 
seen  circulation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  grow  by  five  times  during 
his  tenure. 

Mr.  Watson  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Daily  News-Record,  and 
as  city  editor  of  the  Salina 
(Kans.)  Daily  Journal,  before 
coming  to  Omaha  in  1896.  Told 
there  was  no  jobs  open  on  the 
World-Herald,  he  went  to  work 
for  the  newspaper  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  he  proved 
his  competence  and  was  hired 
as  a  reporter  for  $15  a  week. 
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Copy  Readers  Are  Younger 
And  Copy  Boys  Are  Older 


By  George  Kennedy 
^The  Rambler'  in  the  Washington  Star 


The  copy  reader  is  little  no¬ 
ticed  in  newspaper  novels,  plays 
or  movies. 

He  is  never  the  hero,  although 
he  might  well  be. 

He  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  daily,  true-life  drama  of 
getting  out  a  newspaper. 

The  ideal  copy  reader  knows 
everything  about  everything, 
and  when  the  writer  started 
they  seemed  to. 

Most  had  white  hair.  All  could 
spell.  They  were  aware  that 
words  which  sound  alike  can 
have  very  different  meanings, 
as  “callow”  and  “callous,”  or 
“flaunt”  and  “flout.” 

A  cub  reporter  deferred  to 
them  because  of  their  vast  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  a  story,  prob¬ 
ably  apocryphal,  about  the  late 
Adolph  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  show¬ 
ing  a  visitor  through  the  news 
room.  He  pointed  to  the  copy 
desk  where  24  newspapermen 
were  working  and  said: 

“Ex-managing  editors,  every 
one  of  them.” 

In  the  old  days,  before  job 
security,  pensions  and  group  in¬ 
surance,  an  experienced  copy 
reader,  even  though  he  was  in 
his  40s  or  50s,  could  go  from 
city  to  city  and  be  almost  sure 
of  a  job  on  the  large  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Professors 

It  was  from  the  middle-aged 
or  elderly  newcomer  on  the 
copy  desk  that  we  learned  how 
things  were  done  on  newspapers 
in  other  cities.  They  were  our 
professors  of  journalism. 

Some  of  them  were  somewhat 
literary.  The  writer  owes  his 
introduction  to  Swinburne  to 
one  who  quoted  this  quatrain 
from  “An  Interlude.” 

And  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  this  is 

That  neither  of  us  is  to  blame 

That  you  have  forgotten  my 
kisses 

And  I  have  forgotten  your 
name. 

I  remember  how  shocked  I 
was  to  hear  an  older  reporter 
(he  was  an  excellent  writer) 
complaining  about  their  work. 
Correction  of  errors  was  fine, 
he  said.  That  was  their  job  and 
he  appreciated  that. 

But  they  shouldn’t  rewrite  his 
copy. 


He  added  something  irrever¬ 
ent  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
could  write,  they  wouldn’t  be 
copy  readers. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the 
elimination  of  error  is  the  other 
function  of  copy  readers.  They 
write  the  heads.  Few  newspa¬ 
per  readers  realize  what  a  rigid 
discipline  that  is. 

Column  rules  cannot  be  bent. 
The  words  that  tell  the  story 
beneath  must  fit  the  space. 
Headline  type  is  not  like  type¬ 
writer  t3rpe.  Roughly  the  Ws 
or  Ms  are  equal  to  about  three 
Is  or  two  Es.  Every  letter  must 
be  counted,  usually  on  the  fin¬ 
gers. 

I  remember  when  the  late 
F.  P.  A.  (Franklin  Pierce 
Adams),  who  ran  the  “Conning 
Tower”  on  the  New  York  World, 
offered  a  prize  to  the  reader  who 
would  come  up  with  the  best 
one-column  head  that  would  fit 
—  probably  24-point  Chelten¬ 
ham  condensed,  upper  and  lower 
case.  It  was  during  an  August 
heat  wave.  The  winning  con¬ 
tribution  was: 

Millions  Swelter 

As  Tiny  Tot  Cries 
For  Subway  Jam 

Like  all  creative  artists,  copy 
readers  are  likely  to  dream  of 
the  ideal. 

The  other  day  during  the 
round-the-clock  sessions  on  the 
Civil  Rights  bill,  there  came  a 
lull  between  editions  and  the 
copy  readers  fell  to  chatting. 
One  said  that  he  hoped  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  provision  increas¬ 
ing  Federal  education  funds  to 
communities  which  had  inte¬ 
grated  their  schools  would  pass. 

Then,  he  said,  the  time  might 
come  when  he  would  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  this  head: 

Richmond 

Takes  Grant 

Today  copy  readers  are 
younger  and  copy  boys  are  older. 

It  seems  strange  that  news¬ 
paper  work  continues  to  attract 
youth  long  after  its  principal 
thrill  has  been  diluted. 

The  thrill  is  and  was  knowing 
something  before  it  becomes 
common  knowledge. 

TV  and  radio  have  almost 
ended  that. 

Boys  still  want  the  job  of 
running  copy  although  the  pub¬ 
lic  frequently  knows  what  has 


happened  before  the  telegraph 
dispatch  carried  from  the 
printer  machine,  arrives  on  the 
editor’s  desk. 

The  TV  viewer  sees  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  slalom  event  at 
Squaw  Valley  .  .  .  the  explosion 
of  a  wobbly  missile  above  the 
launching  pad  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  .  .  .  the  casting  of  the  dele¬ 
gate  vote  at  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  that  determines  the  party’s 
nomination  for  the  presidency. 

To  know  it  first,  that  feeling 
of  superiority  as  temporary,  yes 
fleeting,  as  it  is  unworthy  —  a 
thrill  nevertheless. 

The  Thrill  of  Knowing 

That  thrill  was  not  infrequent 
before  electronic  as  opposed  to 
telegraphic  communications  took 
over.  Those  inside  the  newspa¬ 
per  building  were  in  the  know 
in  advance  of  the  thousands  who 
flocked  downtown  to  follow  the 
score  of  a  World  Series,  or  check 
the  returns  of  an  election. 

How  that  copy  boy  must  have 
felt  whose  luck  it  was  to  bring 
the  word  to  the  scoreboard  high 
above  the  milling  throng,  just 
that  inch  of  ticker  tape  that  told 
that  Goose  Goslin  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  had  made  another  home  run 
in  the  World  Series  of  1925. 

The  repounding  roar  of  the 
crowd  made  him  realize  that  he 
had  played  a  part  in  upping  the 
score. 

Copy  boys  were  16.  They 
might  have  finished  grade 
school,  they  certainly  hadn’t 
finish^  high. 

But  they  were  good  kids, 
eager  and  willing. 

As  much  as  relaying  the  word 
that  put  the  home  team  ahead 
in  a  World  Series  game,  they 
enjoyed  the  day-to-day  thrills  of 
driving  a  reporter  in  a  Model  T 
Ford  to  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  or,  better  still,  a  crime. 

The  speed  could  not  have  been 
much  more  than  40  miles  an 
hour,  if  it  was  that.  But  it  was 
frightening. 

From  week  to  week  new  rosy 
cheeks  appeared  on  the  copy 
boys’  bench.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  turnover.  Many  of  the 
boys  were  disappointed.  The 
thrills  did  not  occur  every  day. 

But  some  stuck  and  some  of 
those  became  more  literate  than 
the  grraduates  of  the  high  schools 
and  collegres. 

They  learned  to  spell  judg¬ 
ment  with  only  one  “e”  and  to 
avoid  the  cliche  that  the  victim 
of  the  traffic  accident  was 


George  Kennedy,  who  wifia 
the  “Rambler”  column  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  hu 
come  to  realize  that  there  hiTt 
been  some  changes  in  our  Foaitk 
Estate  since  he  started  on  tW 
Buffalo  Evening  News  in  im 
Three  recent  columns  of  city 
room  reminiscences  have  bcci 
combined  in  this  article. 

“rushed”  to  the  hospital. 
duntant,”  said  the  second  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  An  amba- 
lance  always  rushes  from  or 
to  the  hospital.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  there.  It  is  one  of  the 
small  number  of  cliches  and  T^ 
dundancies  that  offend  editon. 

And  the  literate  copy  boy  wait 
along  with,  but  did  not  quite 
accept  that  the  victim  “suffered" 
a  broken  leg.  If  the  nec^yte 
wrote  that  the  victim  “received" 
a  broken  leg,  he  had  to  accept 
the  editor’s  suggestion  that  tk 
breaking  of  the  leg  was  not 
voluntary. 

But  “suffered  a  broken  leg" 
could  not  satisfy  a  boy  who 
membered  his  King  James  Bible. 
“Suffer,”  said  Christ,  “the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.” 

Then  came  the  depression  aad 
copy  boys  who  had  graduated 
from  college.  They  sat  around 
reading  Thomas  Mann  or  Mar¬ 
cel  Proust  and  wondered  (out 
loud)  that  intelligent  reporters 
could  be  happy  writing  the  tripe 
that  they  (the  copy  boys)  hid 
to  carry  to  the  city  desk 

Enter  the  Copy  Girl 

There  came  the  fall  of  France, 
the  draft  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  the  copy  gfirl  entered  the 
city  room.  To  paraphrase:  She 
was  a  phantom  of  delict  when 
first  she  danced  into  our  sight 

Fifi  was  one  of  the  younged 
of  them  and  the  most  radiant 
By  VE  day  she  had  advanced 
to  dictationist. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
most  exciting  event  in  her  jostf- 
nalistic  career  marks  its  15th 
armiversary  this  calendar  year- 

The  date  was  August  6, 1>46 
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J  a  dull  day  that  was  Japan  equivalent  to  20,000  tons 
room  on  the  seventh  of  TNT,"  answered  one  of  the 


a  the  news  room  on  tne  sovenvn 

TgTnThouted  back,  "Check 

«<r  out  loud  about  the  remote-  that!” 

asked  the  man  on  the 
M  nen  UP  the  paper.  The  other  end  of  the  telephone,  Joe 
^  rf?Uon  had  gone  to  press  Fox,  our  White  House  reporter, 
front  naee.  if  ‘t  was  right. 


By-Line  Club 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


«rith  a  listless  front  page.  u* »  u  n  j  f 

^CMznss  is  not  in  session,”  “That’s  right,”  she  called  out. 

K.  Mid  “The  war  in  Europe  Egan’s  explosions  about  minor  1. 

^over’  It’ll  be  months  before  matters  could  rattle  the  window 
1  are’  ready  to  start  the  in-  panes.  This  one  almost  blew 
v«k>n  of  Japan  and  the  Presi-  them  out,  steel  sash  and  all. 
w  is  in  mid- Atlantic.  “That  can’t  be  right!”  he  bel- 

(President  Truman  was  re-  lowed.  “Check  it  again!” 
tnminir  from  the  Potsdam  Con-  Fifi  asked  again,  and  this  time 

another  excitable  Irish- 
Tmidmoming  the  Star’s  re-  man,  blew  up  right  in  the  White 
norter  in  the  White  House  press  House  press  room.  A 

^  telephoned  an  alert  that  Despite  all  this,  Fifi  managed  e 

there  would  be  an  important  to  finish  typing  the  bulletin.  = 

announcement  in  20  minutes.  H  was  “railroaded,”  that  is,  ^ 


v-asion  of  Japan  and  the  Presi- 
jsnt  is  in  mid- Atlantic. 

(President  Truman  was  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Potsdam  Con- 
(Mtence.) 

In  midmoming  the  Star  s  re- 


yours  could  be  worth  at  least 
fingers  to  a  columnist.” 

^  Roger  Allen,  Grand  Rapids 

(Midi.)  Press,  declared:  ‘“This 

- ^  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  in- 

vention  since  women.” 

May  Copy  Yourself 

V  From  Bill  Beeney,  Rochester 

(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
came 

“It  will  be  curious  to  see  how 
ALVIN  DAVIS  is  th,  n.w  managinq  many  stories  will  m^e  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  sue-  rounds  in  how  many  different 
ceeding  James  F.  Graham,  who  died  ways,  and  I’ll  lay  you  a  bet 
July  19.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  with  the  there  will  be  instances  of  a  guy 


announcement  in  iSU  mmuies.  „~ao  n’cini  f**'’  tf**"  «nd  had  been  night  picking  up  his  own  stuff  with- 

When  he  called  back  the  desk  for  readintr  armivKst  editor  since  1957.  He  is  a  out  recognizing  it.  Which  should 

ninn  who  picked  up  the  tele-  ^r  of  d^ks  for  reading  against  Columbia  graduate  and  was  a  Nieman  ^-ove  somethinir  but  I  can’t 
^newas  unaware  of  the  alert,  error.  The  presses  had  been  Fellow  at  Harvard.  Sne  what  at  thfmomSt  ” 

Otherwise  he  never  would  have  stopped  and  were  waiting  for  it.  _  T  ^  moinent. 

riven  the  call  to  Fifi.  H'*t  just  as  the  copy  was  go-  The  club  issued  a  special  bul- 

Fifi  was  having  the  usual  be-  mf?  upstairs  to  be  cast  into  type,  Fo-eJgn  Ministers  To  explaining  the  commercial 

^er’s  difficulties.  No  one  had  Egan’s  sharp  eye  noticed  some-  ^  sponsorship. 

Lifht  her  how  to  use  a  tvne-  thing.  Study  Press  t  reeoom  “Being  financed  by  our  clients. 


taa^t  her  how  to  use  a  type-  i«*mg. 

writer  and  no  one  had  taught  With  more  truth  than 

her  how  to  spell.  She  was  find-  STaphy,  Fifi  had  named  t 

ing  the  latter  the  more  difficult  weapon : 

to  overcome.  The  Adam  bomb.” 

The  head  of  the  copy  desk  • 

once  said  of  her:  a 

“She  spelled  ‘genuine’  in  such  ^^irk  Barron,  AP 
an  ingenious  way  that  six  copy  Drama  Critic,  Dies 


Foreign  Ministers  To 
Study  Press  Freedom 


imagine  what  at  the  moment.” 

The  club  issued  a  special  bul¬ 
letin  explaining  the  commercial 
sponsorship. 

“Being  financed  by  our  clients. 


renders  rushed  to  the  dictionary 
to  find  how  it  was  spelled.” 


With  more  truth  than  ortho-  The  U.  S.  government  hopes  not  by  our  press  members,  we 
graphy,  Fifi  had  named  the  new  that  freedom  of  the  press  in  are  basically  a  public  relations 

weapon:  Cuba  will  be  discussed  by  the  enterprise.”  the  bulletin  said. 

“’The  Adam  bomb.”  21  American  foreign  ministers  “But  there  is  a  major  difference 

•  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  between  the  By-Line  Club  and 

the  State  Department  said  in  almost  all  other  PR  concerns: 

Mark  Barron,  AP  a  letter  to  William  H.  Cowles,  We  are  taking  great  pains  to 

Ilrnmn  Fintin  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-  be  of  genuine  service  to  the 

’  Review,  president  of  the  Inter-  press,  first  and  foremost. 

Mark  Barron,  55,  the  Associ-  American  Press  Association.  ^  _  Our  clients  will  be 


ated  Press  drama  critic,  former 


rr,  vj  1,1,  u,  j,  j,  L.  D.  Mallory,  Acting  Assist-  highly  diversified  and  of  nation- 

Fifi  had  resolutely  set  about  war  correspondent,  and  play-  ,  gecretarv  for  Inter- Ameri-  wide  interest  Thev  mav  ranee 
overcoming  this  difficulty.  She  wright,  died  Aug.  15,  after  a  s^retary  lor  inter  Amen  wide  interest,  iney  may  range 
_ . _ I  .  .  .  \  J.  ,  j"  ...  *  ’  can  Affairs,  made  the  statement  anywhere  from  a  circus  to  a 


purchased  a  pocket  sized  die-  long  illness. 


tionary,  but  it  was  the  Oxford  Mr.  Barron  hac 
Ehglish  Dictionary.  Until  the  AP  for  29  years, 
source  was  discovered,  the  edi-  Bom  in  Waco 


Mr.  Barron  had  been  with  the 


in  reply  to  Mr.  Cowles’  letter  charitable  cause.  We  will  ac- 
of  Aug.  3,  in  which  the  lAPA  cept  no  political,  religous  or 


A-  A  A-  _  •  wr  ‘  rr.  1.  ,  president  stressed  the  urgency  otherwise  controversial  clients 

n?  Vk  ®  1  H  J  u  Of  reiterating  point  7  of  the  who  refuse  to  let  us  distinguish 

^  T  t  University  and  Declaration  of  Santiago,  which  between  dreary ‘plugs’ and  valid 

^ish  sellings  that  were  ^t-  ^Kan  his  newspaper  earner  on  ^^at  “the  free  press  is  news. 

tmg  into  the  paper  —  “the  De-  the  Waco  Times-Herald.  He  to  democraev  ’’  ..t#  r  ^ 

iMi4monf  T  oK/,,,,.  >»  XT: _ esseniiai  to  democracy.  <‘If  ^  fair  percentage  of  our 


ting  into  the  paper  —  “the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,”  “pro 
sjammes”  and  “cheques.” 

A  Bomb  Drops 


the  Waco  Times-Herald.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  the  Nine¬ 
teen  Twenties,  working  first 


teen  Twenties,  working  first  Mallory  pointed  out  that  clients’  offeringrs  are  picked  up, 

as  a  sports  columnist  for  the  agenda  of  the  Foreign  Min-  the  By-Line  Club  .  .  .  will  thrive 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  meeting  includes  “a  ref-  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 


Varied  Experience 


On  this  day  the  man  on  the  then  for  the  New  York  Times  erence  to  inter-American  coop-  members, 
local  desk  merely  signaled  to  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  e^^tion  for  the  defense  of 
Fifi  to  take  dictation  She  put  In  1931,  Mr.  Barron  joined  American  democratic  i^titu-  ^ 
tohei^iphonesonandmanL  the  AP  in  Nea,  York.  He  wrote  LtSi"*',?  i,  Xwr 

Iw  typewriter.  a  feature  column  "A  New  !?  «  »  'l«ar  . 

Before  she  had  typed  the  first  ^  became  to  existence  of  a  ^ 

line  of  the  bulletin  there  was  a  •  democratic  regime,  and  there- 

^eral  awareness  in  the  iwm  Varied  Experience  article  II  (of  the  agenda)  xhe  Ci 

hap-  gives  the  governments  of  the  accused  1 

pened.  Rewrite  and  desk  men  He  served  briefly  as  AP  New  American  community  opportu-  Lufthans 
were  crowded  behind  her.  York  city  editor  then,  in  1935,  nity  to  discuss  .  .  .  the  problem  (Belgian 

Fifi  managed  to  type  “Hiro-  ®®nt  to  cover  the  Ethio-  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  tering  fi 

sfiima”  which  was  quite  a  haz-  War.  Mr.  Barron  returned  liberty  of  expression.”  XV  and 

wl  for  her  even  when  it  was  New  York  as  a  special  fea-  newspapi 

spelled  out  at  the  other  end  of  writer  and  resumed  theat-  „  . 

the  line.  reviewing.  ^  •.  s 

“What  is  it?”  shouted  Charles  In  1943,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  ^^^^^N^FRANnsro  Scats'’ 

Michael  Egan,  the  news  editor,  ^rmy  and  became  an  American  „  „  F^nci^O  P  . 

who  was  sitting  directly  in  front  ‘i^ison  officer  with  the  French  George  Draper,  Chronxe  e  a 

of  Fifi,  15  feet  across  the  news  Army.  roving  correspondent,  currently  exact  fa 

^  across  news  V  Leopoldville  and  EHzabeth-  A  spol 


American  democratic  institu-  /-i  a  u  XJ« .  17 

tions  against  activities  hostile  UltS  T  FCC 

to  these  institutions.  It  is  clear 

that  a  free  press  is  an  essential  A||«  T11Tl1cpt^ 
condition  to  the  existence  of  a  ,1  wsssa-t 

democratic  regrime,  and  there-  Washington 

fore  article  II  (of  the  agenda)  xhe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
grives  the  governments  of  the  accused  three  foreign  airlines — 
American  community  opportu-  Lufthansa  (German),  Sabena 
nity  to  discuss  .  .  .  the  problem  (Belgian),  Air  France — of  bar- 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  tering  free  trips  for  plugs  on 
liberty  of  expression.”  XV  and  radio  shows  and  in 

•  newspaper  columns. 

cab’s  Bureau  of  Enforce- 
Congo  Dynamite  ment,  which  filed  the  com- 

San  Francisco  plaints,  said  the  practice  vio- 
George  Draper,  Chronicle  lates  a  CAB  regulation  that 
roving  correspondent,  currently  exact  fares  must  be  paid, 
is  in  Leopoldville  and  Elizabeth-  A  spokesman  said  it  was  not 


■  ^  wanted  to  start  the  copy  *  ea  rical  reviews.  their  homes,  and  writing  a  dra-  a  newspaper  was  granted  free 

pr^aring  an  eight-column  Mr.  Barron  was  author  of  one  matic  series  on  “Congfo  Dyna-  transportation  for  the  express 
^  er  headline.  Broadway  play,  and  co-author  mite,”  which  the  Chronicle  is  purpose  of  writing  about  the 

‘We’ve  dropped  a  bomb  on  of  two  others  and  a  screen  play,  featuring  on  its  front  pages.  flight. 
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1^  IS  ,v  1  19  lit  xjcvr|/\/iu Vine  oiiu  i:iii^€buevii'*  xx  aw  Tveao  aavw 

ville,  interviewing  residents  in  a  violation  when  a  reporter  for 


a  newspaper  was  granted  free 
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Sportswriters 
Ousted  By 
Mad  Umpire 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Does  a  sportswriter  have  the 
right  to  loudly  question  an  um¬ 
pire’s  decision  from  the  press- 
box? 

The  question  has  been  raised 
by  Amo  Goethel,  sports  editor 
of  the  Duluth  Herald  &  News- 
Tribune,  after  he  and  four  oth¬ 
ers  were  chased  from  their 
erstwhile  sanctuary  by  Umpire 
Bruce  Froemming  during  a 
Class  C  Northern  league  base¬ 
ball  game  between  Duluth-Su¬ 
perior  and  Winnipeg. 

The  incident  arose  in  an  early 
inning  when  a  Winnipeg  player 
slapped  an  empty  glove  on  a 
local  player  sliding  into  second 
base  and  he  was  called  out.  But 
the  ball  had  bounced  through 
the  Winnipeg  player’s  glove,  un¬ 
known  to  the  base  arbiter. 

Mr.  Goethel  related  that  he 
merely  stressed,  “Bear  down 
out  there!’’  and  nothing  more. 
Other  comments  from  two  other 
writers,  a  club  official  and  a 
sportscaster,  were  similar,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Froemming,  the  plate 
umpire,  saw  the  play,  overruled 
his  base  umpire  and  turned  to 
the  pressbox.  “That’s  it.  All  you 
clowns  get  outta  there.  You’ve 
got  10  minutes  or  we’ll  forfeit 
the  game.’’ 

Later,  Mr.  Froemming  agrreed 
to  allow  one  sportswriter  and 
the  official  scorer  to  return  to 
complete  the  game.  Froemming 
said  he  was  “cursed”  from  the 
pressbox;  Mr.  Goethel  and  the 
others  denied  it.  “Had  I  known 
his  alleged  reason  for  emptying 
the  pressbox,”  Mr.  Goethel  said, 
“Mr.  Froemming  wouldn’t  have 
gotten  me  out  of  there  with  an 
atomic  bomb.”  Besides,  he  said, 
the  umpires  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  pressbox. 
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WGN,  Inc.  Buys 
Duluth  Stations 

Chicago 

Purchase  of  KDAL  and 
KDAL-TV,  Duluth-Superior,  for 
a  sum  in  excess  of  $3,000,000 
by  WGN,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  J.  Howard 
Wood,  President  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  WGN,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  WGN, 
Inc.,  and  James  A.  Cotey,  treas¬ 
urer,  WGN,  Inc.,  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  the  properties  from 
the  Red  River  Broadcasting  Co. 
Inc.,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Dalton  Le  Masurier  estate.  The 
sale  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

“This  new  purchase  is  only 
one  phase  of  Tribune  Company 
expansion  during  the  past  five 
years,”  Mr.  Wood  said.  “It  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  of  several  such 
acquisitions  we  have  in  mind.” 


Guild  Starts  Talks 
With  N.  Y.  Times 

New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
has  started  negotiations  with 
the  New  York  Times  for  a  new 
contract.  The  present  contract, 
signed  two  years  ago,  expires 
Nov.  1, 

C.  R.  Hulsart,  manager  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  is  represent¬ 
ing  the  Times,  and  Anthony 
Stella,  local  representative,  and 
Bernard  W.  Stein,  unit  chair¬ 
man,  the  Guild  in  talks  that 
this  week  were  concerned  with 
the  Guild  shop  question  and  sub¬ 
contracting. 

To  bring  newsroom  salaries 
“in  line  with  those  of  public  re¬ 
lations  firms,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  TV  and  radio  stations,” 
the  Guild  is  proposing  that  the 
present  top  minimum  of  $160.55 
for  reportorial  re-write  men  be 
raised  to  $200  a  w'eek. 


Marshall  Field  Estate 
To  Become  State  Park 

The  New  York  State  Park 
Commission  announced  its  plans 
to  purchase  Caumsett,  the  1,426- 
acre  estate  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field  at  Lloyd  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  use  as  a  state  park, 
wildlife  refuge  and  arboretum. 
The  commission  plans  to  spend 
$4,276,000  for  the  property. 

The  agreement  was  made  with 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pruyn  Field,  Mr. 
Field’s  widow,  and  the  Field 
Foundation,  a  charitable  fund, 
of  which  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  is 
president. 


Left  Hook  Helped  543  JoumaliHiii  Gradt 

Listed  in  Dire«*lory 

Circulation  Man  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Two-thirds  of  the  emplomj 
Louisville,  Ky.  alumni  of  the  Wt'st  Virgiaa 
Is  a  good  left  hook  essential  University  School  of  Joumalij* 
to  becoming  a  newspaper  cir-  are  engaged  in  journalism  oi 
culation  executive?  journalism-related  work,  a^ 

Probably  not,  but  it’s  part  of  cording  to  a  newly  publishri 
the  success  story  of  Charles  B.  journalism  directory.  The  64- 
(“Toad”)  Franklin,  assistant  page,  pocket-size  publication 
director  of  circulation  for  the  lists  the  names,  occupatioM, 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  business  and  home  addresses 
Times.  and  telephone  numbers,  and 

Mr.  Franklin  reviewed  his  42-  year  of  graduation  for  .54} 
year  career  with  the  newspapers  alumni, 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  307  men  and  236  women, 
the  Youth  Boxing  News,  a  non-  representing  40  years  of  jow. 
profit  monthly  paper  that  sup-  nalism  education  at  the  Univer- 
ports  the  mayor’s  boxing  pro-  sity,  reside  in  33  states,  the  Dis- 
gram  here.  trict  of  Columbia  and  nine  tm- 


Began  .4»  Newsboy 


trict  of  Columbia  and  nine  f(». 
eign  countries. 

By  far  the  largest  single 
group  is  engaged  in  newspap» 


Mr.  Franklin’s  story,  in  part:  group  is  engaged  in  newspap» 
“I  started  as  a  newsboy  at  editorial  work.  This  category 
the  age  of  nine.  My  older  numbers  80  persons  —  66  ma 
brothers  carried  newspaper  women  and  include! 

routes  and  I  too  wanted  to  help  newspaper  publishers  and 
pay  my  way.  My  parents  were  editors, 
against  me  starting  so  young,  • 

but  finally  consented.”  3  Bullets  Fired 

He  began  with  a  comer  sales  Into  Publisher  s  Home 
job,  but  very  soon  ran  into 

tough  luck.  Mont 

Three  bullets  fired  from  a 
1  le  shattered  a  library 

with  older  boys  m  trying  to  hold  ^j^dow  at  the  home  of  LenJ 

^  ^  town  Daily  News  publisher  Ed- 

staj*ted  and  built  the  sales,  l  Fike 

Oftentimes  a  couple  of  rough-  jjr.  Fike,  his  wife  and  four 
necks  would  slug  me  and  take  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W. 
over  my  comer.  I  would  then  jj^ake  were  in  the  library.  Ok 
have  to  start  another  comer  or  bullet  narrowly  missed  Mn 
give  up.  Drake,  Mr.  Fike’s  mothe^il^ 

Mr.  Franklin’s  Dad  advised  law,  the  publisher  said.  Mr. 
him  not  to  pve  up.  For  awhile,  Fike  told  newsmen  the  gunnuui 
Mr.  Franklin  would  take  one  must  be  someone  with  a  sick 
of  his  older  brothers  to  the  mind. 

comer,  but  they  couldn’t  always  “i  can’t  imagine  who  would 
go.  Finally  Mr.  Franklin  met  a  do  it,”  Mr.  Fike  added.  He  said 
professional  boxer  (now  a  city  he  had  engaged  in  no  controver 
official  here)  who  taught  him  to  sies  lately  and  had  no  enemiei 
box.  Ulr.  Fike  is  publisher  of  the 

“After  learning  .  .  .  many  of  Daily  News,  the  Glendivt 
the  fine  arts  of  self  defense,  I  Ranger  and  the  WilmiRgtn 
soon  was  able  to  teach  a  few  of  (Calif.)  Press-Journal. 
the  cmm-bums  that  crossed  my  • 

path  that  I  wasn’t  really  a  Weekly  Press  Assn. 
s>ssy.”  i 


‘I  can’t  imagine  who  would 


Plans  Bermuda  Tour 

Former  (Champion  „  _ 

Hartford,  Cobb. 

Mr.  Franklin  became  more  Some  30  to  40  editors  aad 
than  just  a  newsboy  who  could  publishers,  members  of  the  New 
hold  a  comer  where  he  had  England  Weekly  Press  Assodi- 
developed  sales.  Besides  his  rise  tion,  are  planning  a  four-diy 
in  the  circulation  department,  convention  tour  to  Bermuda, 
he  is  a  former  amateur  and  Sept.  11-14,  according  to  Henry 
professional  lightweight  champ-  E.  Josten,  editor  of  the 
ion  of  Kentucky.  River  (Conn.)  New  Era  and 

He  credits  habits  learned  in  president  of  the  Connectiest 
boxing  for  his  success.  In  addi-  Editorial  Association, 
tion  to  physical  conditioning  The  convention  itself — ww 
and  confidence  gained  from  the  is  expected  to  draw  close  to  3W 
sport,  “it  helped  me  to  discipline  newspaper  men  and  women  fro® 
myself,  control  my  temper,  the  six-state  New  England  re- 
land),  remove  the  chip  from  gion — will  be  held  Sept.  9-10  » 
my  shoulder  that  so  many  of  the  Griswold  Hotel,  Groto 
the  less  fortunate  start  out  with  Conn.,  the  Connecticut  gro«F 
in  life.”  serving  as  host. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  20, 
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Art  Iiiterp>i 

Is  StimulaKMl 

Philadelphia 
The  Inquirer  and  the  Phila- 


Fairchiltl  European 
Directorship  to  Brady 


Mr.  Brady,  who  has  been 
chief  of  the  Fairchild  bureau  in 
London  since  January,  1959,  will 
succeed  John  B.  Fairchild  who 
is  returning  to  New  York  as 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


James  W.  Brady  will  become 
delphla*  Museum  of  Art  have  European  director  of  Fairchild  Publisher  of  Women’s  Wear 
ioined  hands  in  an  unusual  pro-  Publications,  Inc.,  with  head-  Daily  and  Daily  News  Record. 
Lam  to  stimulate  the  cultural  Quarters  in  Paris,  Oct.  1,  Louis  Richard  J.  Wightman  of  the 
interest  of  the  residents  of  the  Fairchild,  president,  has  an-  London  bureau  will  succeed  Mr. 

nounced.  Brady  as  bureau  chief. 


Delaware  Valley  area 

Through  a  series  of  10  weekly 
explanatory-  and  interpretive 
articles  by  art  critic  Dennis 
Leon,  the  Intiuirer  is  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wide  collection  of 
modem  art  on  display  at  the 
museum. 

Each  Sunday,  Mr.  Leon  selects 
for  discussion  a  painting  that 
illustrates  Fauvism,  Dadaism, 
Cubism  or  one  of  the  other 
schools  of  modem  art  and,  in 
lay-man’s  language,  explains  the 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
school.  His  articles  are  accom- 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Komneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nile. 
Phone  KEyBtone  3-1861. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EXCLUSIVE 

Legal  semi-weekly.  ’59  groea  60%  over 
*58  ;  I960  running  60%  over  last  year. 

.  j  .  1  c  iu  i - - $120,000  caah.  Box  3206,  Editor  & 

panied  by  reproductions  Ol  the  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Publiaher. 
naintings  to  clarify  the  analyses.  |  Eatablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
The  museum  follows  up  with  ! 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  FARM 
area  weekly,  grossing  $40,000; 


a  special  displav  of  the  painting  |  know  California  and  Arizona  $46.000.  $16,000  down.  Sound,  over  60 

1.  ^  1  '“'"-spapcrs  and  their  owners — and  they  I  years  old.  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A. 

beside  an  enlargement  Ot  tne  know  us.  if  you  want  to  buy  a  Cali-  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 

Inauirer  article,  so  that  viewers  \  fomia  or  Arizona  newspaper  property,  Romneya  Drive.  Anaheim,  California. 

^  T  I  •  i  le-  U3  show  you  how  our  personal 

may  refer  to  .Mr.  Leon  s  inter-  ser^w  operas,  gabbbrt  &  han- 
pretation  as  they  examine  the 


Publications  for  Sale 

caupornia  exclusive 

DAILY  $20,000  DOWN 

Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified 
inco  ne  town,  sound  profitable,  good 
plant,  act  quickly.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr,,  Anaheim.  California. 

IDAHO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
$75,000  with  $26,000  down,  fine  plant. 
Bailey  -  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton. 

,  Kansas. 

Many  buyers  and  -ellers  in  California 
I  turn  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who 
provides  complete  economic  reports 
on  each  market.  With  L.  H.  Paine. 
Write  P.O.  Box  266,  Upland,  Calif. 

READY  NOW.  Probably  greatest  list¬ 
ing  of  Newspaper  Properties  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Practically  all  States,  most  all 
sorts,  most  all  prices,  most  all  terms. 
Write  today.  May  Brothers,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES  in  New  York 
State  each  groesing  around  $25,000, 
need  practical  {.rinter  as  publisher, 
good  net.  Also  one  in  Florida.  Johnson 
and  Lynch,  Brokers,  Newfield,  New 
York.  Phone  47778. 

Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
I  up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


picture. 

The  series  has  generated  en¬ 
thusiastic  response,  reflected  by 
the  crowds  viewing  the  selected 
painting  week  after  week.  Mr. 
Leon  is  a  painter,  sculptor  and 
art  teacher  and  has  his  own 
studio  in  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 


COCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side.  California. 


★★  THE  "Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  V/.  Slypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 


IN  THE  OCTMPLICA’rED  i»ttern  of 
today’s  newspaper  transfers  your 
broker  is  a  money  ^ving,  danger- 
avoiding  asset.  Newspaper  Service  Go., 
Inc.,  408  3.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 


'  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
I  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28.  ^lifornia. 

NEW  MEXICO’S  fastest  growing 
newspaper.  Metropolitan  weekly.  Bta- 
jority  stock  $8,932.  rash  down.  1008 
Third  Street,  N.W.,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico. 

STRONG  ABO  CIRCULATION,  rural 
village  weekly,  clean  community, 
varied  industries  and  stores,  owner  re¬ 
cently  deceased.  Box  3326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANPA  Appoints  Its 
Federal  Laws  Committee 

ANPA  President  Mark  Fer-  i  INQUIRIES  invited 

ree,  with  approval  of  the  Board  1  experienced  new^per  men  who 

•  rv. _  .  s  •  a.  are  adequately  nnanoea.  Several  Serni- 

Of  Directors,  announced  appoint-  |  weeklies  Rroesinsr  over  $100,000.  Lo- 
-.t  of  the  ANPA  Federal 

(Brokers)  (Tax  Consultants) 

BOX  579 

GADSEN,  ALABAMA 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newsjmper  Broker’’ 
15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  5-5864 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


Laws  Committee  as  follows: 

Chairman:  M.  W.  Armistead 
III,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News;  Don  Anderson, 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal; 

Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  Colum- 
l»is  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enquirer; 

Huch  N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News;  David  R. 

Daniel,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times;  James  M.  Driscoll, 

CofiiteUmWe  Courier;  ,  CONFIDENTIAL  iNFORMA’nON 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst  News-  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

papers,  New  York;  Lee  Hills.  I  -  Ventora,  Calif. 

(Mich.)  Free  Press;  j  Newspaper  Appraisers 
John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Houston  I  - ; — ^ - : - ; - - 

/TA’vca<,\  /^Ia _ .•  wii*  Tir  I  There  is  no  substitute  for  experienoel 

{  6Xas)  CnTOUtcle f  William  W,  ,  valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries. 
Knight,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  '  television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax  I 

Journal,’  Peter  Miller,  !  rr3rlUt^"rTate.“S,W^^^^^ 

reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHirrSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


S.E. 

Fla. 

Pa. 

East 

Texas 

Ga. 

•Terms 


Met-Wee’Kly 
Met-Suburban 
Weekly 
Bi-Weekly 
Trade  Journal 
Met- Weekly 
Small  Weekly 


$  42.000* 

8,000* 

75,000* 

15.000* 

75,000* 

24.000* 


ch'apman  company 

INCORPORATED 
MEXIIA  BROKI31S 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  Francisco 
Indianapol'.s 
New  York 
Seattle 


Loa  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  address: 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Column — Editorial  Ideas 

SPARKLE  UP  YOUR  COLUMN  or 
editorial  pase.  Use  **Between  The 
Headlines'*  as  ideawakeners  for  those 
hasy  daze  when  the  litchts  refuse  to 
come  on.  Free  samples.  Old  Ghost, 
Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

Press  Engineers 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
HirectinK-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

,  BArclay  7-9776 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  CHART  AREA 


(Ill.)  News-Tribune;  R.  B. 
Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Esquirer  &  News;  Jack  W. 
P*iTy,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune- 
Herald  and  Star;  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Hews;  Joseph  B.  Bidder,  San 
lose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 


Publications  for  Sale 


SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 
SUBURBAN 

Semi-weekly  grossing  $640,000.  Top- 

_ „  _  notch  rotary  plant,  large  building  In- 

Hews;  John  M.  Tapers.  Talla-  $326.ooo.  Rapid-growth  area 

/t?ii  Y  ^  i  assures  experienced  suburban  publisher 

(Fla.)  Democrat;  Carter  larfte  capital  gain.  Exclusively  listed 
H.  White,  Meriden  (Conn.)  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 

P.,.,,—1  J  •  I  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Ana- 

neeora  and  Journal.  beim,  California. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  20,  1960 


Use  CHART  AREIA  Nomber  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTmCATKRM 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Complete  Plants 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


OUR  CURRENT  LIST  shows  37  new 
Job  Shops  never  offered  before.  Rantre 
from  little  One-Horsers  to  Twenty- 
Mule-Team  outfits.  Nearly  all  States. 
Drop  a  card  now.  May  Brothers, 
Binithamton,  New  York. 

Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  usee  them.”  $84.30  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


Mail  Room 


HIGH  SPEED  WALLASTAR  Auto¬ 
matic  Wire  Bundler,  serial  no.  B  30, 
capacity  20  bundles  i>er  minute,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  current  price  new 
$17,000.  Bargain  offer  complete  with 
conveyor  table  and  spare  parts  $6,500 
f.o.b.  Ottawa,  Canada.  Available  now. 
Write  Mr.  D.  Tracy.  The  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


CRAWFORD  STANDARD  SINGLE 
WRAPPBni — Two  used  machines  in 
good  condition  rendered  excess  by  de¬ 
livery  system  change.  Reasonable  offer 
accepteO. 

The  Trentonian,  306  E.  Front  St., 
Trenton.  New  Jersey.  EX  2-3401. 

Press  Room 


16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

5-unit  GOSS,  aroh  type.  22%”  color 
hump,  reels,  tensions,  two  100  H.P. 
AC.  drives,  2-C-H  conveyors. 

24-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

8.page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK. 
Roll  Arm  Brackets — Upiier  Former. 

8-page  GOSS  COMET  FLATBED.  AC. 
drive-quarter  and  half-folder. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER.  NO.  51985  i 
2/90-2/72-4/34  Magazines  —  6  Molds,  \ 
Electric  Pot.  Margach  Feeder,  AC  | 
Motor,  I 

MODEL  14  NO.  49834 
Swinging  Keyboard.  3/90-1/34  Maga-  ' 
sines.  Mold  Blower,  Mohr  Saw,  AC  ; 
Motor. 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 22% 
Heavy  Doty,  AC — Pneumatic  Pump 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 

WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 

WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 

260'  JAMPOL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 

16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uae  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
arber)  4  tisics  (B  55c  per  iaie  each 
issertion;  3  tiaies  9  70  c;  2  9  80e; 
1  •  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Bex  Service. 

JOB  APKICANTS  stay  have  a  supply 
of  pristed  esipliQrsicnt  application  forms 
by  sendiai  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EliP  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $L00  per  line  etch  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1J0;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

at.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday.  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Aisle 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Tisic 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

211 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-30S2 


PRESSES 

•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22% 

4  or  6  Unit  Preae  with  a  reversible 
Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder — SCOTT 
Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT  3  Arm 
Reels  vrith  Jonee  Tensions — Trackage, 
Tumtoblea,  Steel  Floor  Plate.  LAST 
PRESS  located  at  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELBR. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal! 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Up  to  21  Unite— 5  Coior  Cylinders — 5 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers — 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  wiOi  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  an  result  of 
Meohanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16' 

2  Double  Polders — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo¬ 
cated  Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%' 

'  4  and  5  Unit  Preesee — Double  Folders 
I  AC  Driven — ^Located  Staten  Island  Ad- 
!  vonce — Charlotte  News. 

;  3  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

I  With  Reversible  Unit — 0>lor  Cylinder 
1  3  Poncosut  Color  Couples — AC  Drive — 
:  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jackson- 
I  ville  Timee-Union. 

i  3  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — ^AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon.  Pa. 

i  2  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed — AC  Drive-Stereo.  Located 


AUTOMA'nC  FLAT  BED  PRESSES 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
GOSS  COMET 
GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
HIGH  SPEED  ROTARY  PRESSES 

12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR— Color 
reverses — Auxiliary  Fountains  —  All 
Stereo. 

16  PAGE  TUBULAR  DUPLEX  —  All 
Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  %  Folder- 
All  Stereo. 

16/32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  color  rails 
— Stereo  optional. 

24/48  PAGE  SUPER  DUTY  DUPLEX 
— Stereo  optional — Press  A-1. 

Delivered  &  Installed  Package 
If  Desired 

UPECO,  INC. 

"20  minutes  from  Times  Square” 
750  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
GEneva  8-3744 


FOR  SALE — 5-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%'  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  (control 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott 
3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3.  California 


HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders 


8  page,  mc^el  A,  serial  number  M 
Equipped  to  do  tabloiil  jirintinf  ^ 
thin  13  X  20  automatic  cylindsr' dm 
serial  number  A-lOOl-  — ^ 


typograph  machine,  number  5221 
I  plete  with  many  styles  of  type!  Wffl 
'  sell  reasonably  due  to  converaim  a 
offset  printing.  Write  or  call  fwl 
Whig.  125  N.  Street,  Elkton.’lLr 
land.  BXport  8-3311. 


Stereotype 


j  R.  HOE  FLATCAST  FINISHOC 
I  EQUIPMENT;  Radial  Router; 

type  Saw,  and  Combination  StsrsMiH 
I  Saw  with  squaring  Trinwner.  ACma 
I  tors;  good  condition ;  available  use 
I  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  ProducM 
Outfitter,  560  Eastland,  Berea.  OUe. 


R  anted  to  Ruy 


SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 

HOE 

3  Units  &  Folder 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
j  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXfoid  7-m 

^  "newspaper  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
:  Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Alievs 

1  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

!  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

j  422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Ik. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVB 
I  37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

I 


I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

I  415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.T. 

'  CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  sise  diameter. 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sisea. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  (kos  lat- 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  silk 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  121 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


MAT  ROLLER  wanted  now.  Eadm 
Indiana  Publishing  Company,  Kaifhle 
town,  Indiana. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  Model  A  Flatbed 
press  complete.  Condition  of  press  and 
printing  quality  excellent.  Available 
now.  $10,000.  ^b  Pauloe.  The  Dalles 
(Chronicle,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 


WANTED  CASTING  BOX.  Sp 
tions:  21>/4'  cutoff.  7/16  plate  thkk- 
ness,  60°  bevel,  19'  around  isdk 
plate,  13t/4  across  plate.  Tbe  sstiR 
casting  box  including  sticks  and  risfi 
must  ^  in  good  condition.  Writs  Tk 
Wilson  Daily  Times,  Wilson,  Norik 
Carolina. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  ralated  fialds. 


I  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

i  16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
I  Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
I  San  Diego,  Otlif. 

'  2-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
I  Located  Stuiford,  N,  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

(KISS  COMET 

,  Located  Shipfwnsburg,  Pa.  Available 
!  by  August  1st. 


Administratire 


Circulation 


I  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  LOCAL  offers  ' 
;  Staff  position.  Large,  growing,  chal-  i 
j  lenging  union  seeks  local  representa- 
I  tive,  inclination  and  experience  for 
I  bargaining,  grievance,  educational,  ad- 
1  ministrative  duties.  In  confidence  to: 

Bob  Buchanan,  Executive  Secretary, 

Toronto  Newspaper  Guild,  73  Ade- 
I  laide  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


MAILROOM 

I  2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 

1  2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  (X)N- 
VEYORS  with  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 


ASSISTANT  PL’RUSHER— Cxintroller; 
experienced  in  management,  costs, 
public  relations.  Man  or  woman.  Box 
3421,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
to  serve  as  Secretary  to  Publisher. 
Etox  3423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


A  CHANCE  TO  MOVE  UP 

Expanding  Ohio  daily  in  20,0M  dm 
has  an  opening  with  a  future  for  tkt 
right  young  district  man.  If  you  hsw 
2  or  3  years  of  solid  circulatka  o- 
perience  and  can  handle  a  F* 

for  a  fast  growing  paper,  we'll  W 
you  learn  and  advance.  Write  Sss- 
dusky  Register;  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


CnWTULA'nON  GO-GETTER  to  isU  k 
phone,  mail.  Real  opportunity. 
3424.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRtTJLA'nON  MAN  for  Pn-  , 
weekly.  Opportunity  to  break  into  sj 
vertising.  Chart  Area  2.  Wto  “ 
full  to  Box  3431,  Editor  A  PubhAa 

Classified  Adrertising 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ;  wanted  —  Circulation  man  with  j - - 

basic  experience  for  new  daily  Chart  '  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  •UJj' 
60  Elaat  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  i  Arei  7 — write  Box  3321,  Eklitor  &  AGEIR  with  proven  record.  Daily^o* 

I  Publisher.  I  day.  Box  3422,  ^itor  A  Pubb**- 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  20, 


^  HELP  W  VNTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

^  CUui/ied  idrertuing 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial 

Editorial 

(XASSIFIKl  ■  MANAGER 
-  n-d  •  in»'>  cxpen-  i 

IL  in  Dwrootinir  i  laiwified  advertisin*;. 
ST  four  i*»*kly  I'ublicationa  offer  an 
iHL-innltr  lor  an  ambitioui  person 
an  excellent  future  If  you 
I.  mutsated.  write  David  Blacker, 
5?  Baird  Buildina.  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

ttPANDlNG  small  Ohio  daily  haa 
for  exiH-ricnced  man  or  woman 
Jhiii  ela»ifi<"<i  department.  Posi- 
^  ocen  about  .'September  15.  Excel- 
S  ^rtunity.  Write  „fuily.  .  Pub- 
The  Daily  News,  Port  Cainton, 

Olio/ _ 

Ditplar  Advertiting 

jisMAy  advertising  salesman 

tar^laris  dally  ht  highly  comiwtltive 
irtsL  Excellent  opportunity  of  ad- 
— «  for  experienced,  aggressive 

- - -  SUte  qualifleationa,  avaiU 

Chart  Area  9.  Write  Box  2949, 
yiior  A  Pnbtiaher. 

^  SPACE  REPS  WANTED 
tadinf  industrial  monthly  opening  ex- 
j^iTs  West,  Southwest  and  Southeast 
tsritaries.  Very  liberal  commissions; 
-fj  page  rate.  Send  references  and 
Mat  client  list.  Box  3232,  Editor 
I  Ptbliiher. 

dSaAY  SALESMAN: 

Onttnnity  for  aggressive  salesman 
tSsosM  xoierience  in  copy  and  lay- 
a.  Ssiect  Uat  of  accounts  with  good 
aliry  Nus  commission.  Good  working 
laditiaBS  with  all  benefits.  Morning, 
assirr,  and  Sunday,  located  in  at- 
gietifs  ecoununity  of  Chart  Area  2. 
Sad  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
A]  repliea  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Writ*  Box  3209,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


A  STAFF  ADDITION 
NOT  A  VACANCY 

Djplay  advertising  salesman  with  ideas 
nd  ability  to  sell  and  service  retail 
mnati  is  wanted  by  a  prise  winning 
n.OM  ABO  newspaper  in  Illinois.  Ex- 
sikat  Parting  salary,  free  medical 
iianne*,  profit  sharing,  free  life  in- 
sauce,  diristmaa  bonus,  vacation, 
Se.  W*  prefer  married  man  under  40. 
A  real  opportunity  for  a  prosperous 
latir*  in  a  progressive  community  for 
I  man  willing  to  work  for  it.  Send 
waBa  sample  layout  and  copy  with 
IXhr  to  Box  3227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

nOIEDUTE  OPEI^G— Chart  Areai 
t  lf.(N)0  morning  daily  for  experienced 
idail  advertising  salesman.  Join  staff 
■  aero.  Copy  and  layout  experience 
hilMl.  Salary  idua  commission  and 
ar  allowance.  Box  3218,  Editor  & 
PAlUher. 

^  manager  for  semi  weekly  in 
leatiaa's  fastest  growing  city.  Should 
**,  atrong  on  layout  and  aggressive 
“■■lan.  Dry  climate,  good  hunting 
ud  *^ng  area.  Box  3338,  Editor  & 
raMUBer. 


AD  SALESMAN 
PROMOTION  MAN 

Top  apot  for  young  experienced  man  i 
oi  (Towmg  Ohio  daily,  1 

10,000  Circulation. 

**B  years  ago  Uie  man  who  now 
““age*  this  newspaper  answered  this 
ad.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
opportunity  here.) 

James  D.  Lonergan 
the  DAILY  REPORTER 
Dover,  Ohio 

*^|TANt  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
by  small  daily  chain 

*  ,~“^Aren  2.  Must  be  go^  sales- 

"J?  layouts  and  systems  and 
'^"eral  Manager  material, 
letter  to  Box  3301,  Editor 

•  rabhtber. 

■Mt  ®^^HT|JNITY  for  young  man 
"’“■•olid  training  in  all  phases  of 
advertising.  Ten-year-old. 
organization  ne^s  man 
^PaPw  of  heading  ad  department  of 
^  m  lo  photo-offset  joumal- 

K:.,  wire,  call  Robert  Ledom, 

4-CAUxy,  Albany,  Oregon. 


i  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
I  display  advertising  salesman  with  at 
I  least  four  years’  experience.  Good  on 
I  layout  with  strong  selling  copy.  Five 
I  day  daily  Southern  Qslifomia.  Salary 
and  commission.  State  refereneea, 
availability:  William  R.  Caaa,  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Ledger  Gazette.  P.  O.  Box 
711,  Lancaster,  California. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  growing  New  York 
City  weekly.  Write  fully.  Box  3430, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  daily. 
Twin  City  News-Record,  Neenah,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

ADVER'HSING  SALESMAN.  13.000 
daily.  Contact  D.  Grandon.  The 
I  Gazette,  Sterling.  Illinois. 

AGGRESSIVE  young  Southern  ad  man 
has  excellent  opportunity  awaiting  on 
this  Mississippi  afternoon  daily.  Layout 
and  sales.  Three-man  staff.  Salary,  ! 
I  car  expense,  and  bonus.  Write  fully. 
Box  3405,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPEINTNG  for  aggressive 
i  retail  advertising  salesman  in  weekly 
j  chain  of  100,000  circulation.  Elxcellent 
I  opportunity  for  advancement.  State 
'  salary  needs,  etc.  Matzner  Publica¬ 
tions,  1  William  Street.  Passaic,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
manager  for  fast  growing  foreign  lan- 
j  guage  newspaper  in  the  east.  This  is  a 
{  unique  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
{  drive.  Good  salary.  Mail  resume  to 
Box  3416,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ALERT,  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
state  desk  on  a  quality.  6  day,  Ohio  | 
afternoon  daily  of  26.000.  Must  like 
work  and  want  to  learn.  Beginner 
oonaidered.  Box  3129,  EJditor  A  Ihib- 
liaher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 

CORRESPONDENTS  wanted  to  report 
and  analyze  local  charity  activities. 
All  areas.  SUmulaUng  aasignmenta. 
good  earnings.  Box  $113.  EMitor  A 
Publiriier. 

11.000  MINNESOTA  DAILY  seeks 
either  aggressive  City  Hall  reporter  or 
knowledgeable  sports  editor.  Good  spot 
for  recent  J-School  grad.  Good  pay, 
working  conditions.  Box  3201,  Elditor 
A  iSiblldieT. 

'  OUR  TOP-NOTCH  news  staff  has  1 
I  vacancy  for  rsfiorter  who’s  proud  of  | 
his  writing  ability  and  accuracy.  Cam-  | 
I  era  familiarity  helpful.  Five-day  week. 

I  I mepital ization ,  life  insurance,  pension. 

Write  experience,  salery  requirements 
I  to  Charles  Rowe,  Free  Lance-Star 
FVedericksburg,  Virginia. 

'  PROGRE3SSTVB.  EXPANDING  NETWS- 
PAPEIR  GROUP  with  seven  papers 
ranging  from  4,500  to  66.000  has  open¬ 
ings  for  2  reporters  and  2  advertising 
,  salsnen.  Good  salary,  pension  plan. 

I  fully  paid  insurance.  Starting  salary 
depends  on  location  and  experience. 
Chart  Area  8.  Applications,  Peter  Mac¬ 
donald,  Hutchinson  News,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

PROMINENT  DAILY  in  southern  New 
EIngland  has  openings  for  reporters 
with  a  year  or  two  of  experience  on 
small  dailies  or  weeklies. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  train  several 
I  inexperienced  Liberal  Arts  graduates 
who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

1  Outline  fuM  personal  details,  educa¬ 
tion.  experience.  Box  3340.  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

.  CHART  AREIA  6  —  General  aasign- 
I  ment  for  18,000  afternoon  daily  strong 
{  on  local  news;  town  of  28,000.  Good 
salary,  future.  Experienced  or  recent 
J-sc)«y>l  grad.  Submit  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  availability.  Vacancy  due  to 
promotion.  Box  3302,  Exlitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RIM  ICAN — fast,  experienced  copy  ed-  ' 
itor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and 
cleaning  m  beginners’  copy  by  prize-  i 
winning  Chart  Area  2  morning  daily.  I  - 
Salary  3119-124  range.  Referencee  re-  | 
quired.  Box  3219,  Editor  A  Publizher.  ^ 

-  { 

EDITOR  for  outstanding  suburban  c 
weekly.  Must  have  solid  news  writing  r 
background  and  be  enthusiaatic  about 
his  profession.  Permanent  position  with  ’1 
long  established  publishing  organiza-  \ 
tion.  Richard  W.  Davis.  ’Transcript  \ 
Publications,  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  i 

GENERAL  NEJWS  REPORTER  for  S 
medium  size  daily  in  Southwest.  Tal-  c 
ented  beginner  or  man  with  limited  i 
experience.  Write  giving  particulars 
including  expected  starting  salary.  Box  i 
3316,  ^Itor  A  Publisher.  ] 

- -  , 

NEWS  EDITOR,  young  with  ideas,  for  i 
class  weekly  in  Boston  suburbs.  Mini-  ] 
mum  two  years’  exiierience  working  ^ 
reporter.  Journalism  degree  helps.  1 
Must  have  car.  Good  pay.  good  group,  1 
good  prospects.  Write  at  once.  Box  ( 
3809,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

-  I  1 

REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHEai.  expe-  I 
rieneed.  for  prize- winning  ABC  week-  !  i 
1y.  Oar.  6-day  week.  $110.  Chagrin  I  i 
Valley  Herald.  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio. 

- I : 

SPORTS,  WIRE  EDITOR,  small  city 
afternoon  daily.  Use  camera.  Bryan 
’Times,  Bryan.  Ohio. 

SPORTS  WRnER-EDITOR  to  Uke  i 
over  sports  page  in  6,000  circulation  ' 
Northern  New  EIngland  daily.  Some  i  ' 
experience  neceesary,  but  we  can  train  ! 
able,  eager  near-beginner.  Car  re-  ' 
qnir^.  Write  Box  3325,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  100,000  class 
Chart  Area  6  paper.  Must  be  superior 
writer  and  know  makeup.  Box  3337,  ! 
Elditar  A  Publisher.  j 

WANTED  for  sports  editor  13.500  | 
A.B.C.  afternoon  daily.  No  floaters,  j 
Permanent.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Ideal  , 
living,  hunting,  fishing.  Write  with 
samplee,  C.  V.  Rowland.  The  Sentinel. 
Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED;  Good,  fast  copyreader  for 
Metropolitan  daily  located  Chart  Area 
6.  Minimum  four  years’  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Top  working  conditions,  bene¬ 
fits.  Elxcellent  future  for  competent  i 
man.  Box  3320,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imag¬ 
ination,  technical  skill  to  head  two- 
man  department  for  aggressive  Lake 
Erie  resort  city  daily,  ^nd  samples, 
minimum  salary,  William  Roesgen, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Register, 

1  YOUNG  reporter  for  central  Florida  ; 

I  PM  daily.  Journalism  degree,  some  ex- 
!  pmence  preferred.  Chance  to  trade  ' 
night  work  in  cold  climate  for  better  i 
I  working,  living  conditions.  State  sal-  , 

I  ary  needed  first  letter.  Box  3334,  Eldi-  | 

I  tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


To  assist  in  major  redevelopment  of 
articles  in  leading  reference  work. 
College  degree  required.  Knowledge  of 
anthropology  or  art  preferred.  Previous 
copy  editing  experience  with  text  or 
reference  bmks  essential. 

’This  is  a  full-time,  permanent  position 
with  potential  for  growth  in  large, 
well  established  organization  located 
in  Chicago. 

Send  resume  in  confidence,  stating  age. 
education,  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to:  Box  3406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR- writer.  Minimum  10  years’ 
experience  with  press  association.  Serv¬ 
ice  abroad  desirable,  not  niandatory. 
Duties  require  leg-wurk,  editing  and 
writing  interpretive  news,  features  for 
foreign  clientel  interested  in  U.N., 
U.S.  legislative,  diplomatic  affairs. 
Opening  in  Washington,  D.  C.  late 
autumn.  ’Ten  thousand  yearly  salary, 
five  day  week.  Send  clips,  detailed 
biographic,  professional  experience,  ref- 
I  erences.  All  inquiries  confidential.  Box 
I  3408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EXPERrcNCED  GENERAL  NEWS 
REIPOR’IER  (male).  Daily  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  3443, 
'  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Opening  for  a  man  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years’  experience.  EIxternal  and 
employee  internal  magazines.  Send 
resume  with  full  details  of  training, 
experience,  etc.  to 

PANHANDLE 
EIASTEHIN  PIPE  LINE  CO. 

1221  Baltimore  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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BURE:AU  MANAGER,  husband-wife 
team.  Photography,  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  EVinge  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
Box  3423,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

j  COMBINATION  NEWS  and  ad  man 
1  wanted  for  3,200  prize  winning  daily. 

1  Camera  experience  helpful.  Good  sal- 
1  ary,  fringe  lienefits,  permanent,  prom- 
;  ising  future.  Don  Ward.  Norton, 
Kansas,  Daily  Telegram.  Phone  WA 
7-3361. 

EXPERIEa^CED  REPORTER,  inter¬ 
ested  in  variety  of  assignment.*  on  a 
small  city  daily.  Good  salary  for  right 
man.  Write.  EVed  G.  Eiaton,  managing 
I  editor,  Tlie  Sarrtogian,  Saratoga 
'  Springs,  New  York. 


FAMILY  PAGE  editor.  We  need  a 
vigorous  woman  to  pioneer  with  us  on 
daily  page  of  news  for  wives,  children 
and  husbands.  Contact ;  Alam  Gould, 
Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta.  New  York. 

REPORTER 

I  To  join  a  young,  enter- 

I  prising  news  staff  on  an 

I  establisiwd  daily  in  the 

beautiful  Champlain  north 
I  country. 

TTIE  PRESS  REDUBLICAN 
j  Plattsburgh,  New  York 

REPORTTR-FEATURE  writer  for 
expanding,  progressive  suburban  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Young,  professional  staff. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  comprehensive. 
I>akl  vacations,  auto  allowance,  life 
insurance.  Prefer  journalism  graduate. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  William 
Dulaney,  Assistant  Managing  ^itor. 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
{  Heights,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  advance.  Describe  qualifications. 
E.  J.  Karrlgan.  American-News,  Aber¬ 
deen,  South  Dakota. 

RETPORtER,  two  or  thrre  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  for  genoral  assignment  work 
,  and  features  on  60,000  daily.  Prefer 
!  applicants  from  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
i  Fine  opportunity  for  newsman  now  on 
I  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  3428,  Elditor 
I  A  Publisher.  _ 

!  REPORTER  —  including  school  board, 
citv  hall,  features.  Photo  experience. 
&lf-expression  opportunity.  $90  or 
more  as  per  experience.  Advancement 
Wire  or  phone  Mr.  Eichlmch.  Daily 
I  Register,  Oelwein.  Iowa. 

j  REIPORTEJR  wanted  for  large  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  in  wonderful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Prefer  man  with  photo  experi- 
I  ence.  Start  at  $100  per  week.  Spokane 
'  Valley  Herald.  Box  F.  Opportunity, 

,  Washington. 

j  TWO  REDORTERS,  one  experienced. 

■  needed  to  fill  promotion  vacancies  on 
'  fast  growing  paper.  Managing  Elditor, 
Merced  Sun-Star,  Merced.  California. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  SPORTS 
EDITOR  for  one  man  department 
Northern  Illinois  daily,  10, OW  circu¬ 
lation.  New  plant.  Salary  depends  on 
individual.  Fringe  benefits.  Contact: 

I  Roger  ’Thompson,  City  ^itor.  Evening 
,  Telegraph.  Dixon,  Illinois. 

^  YOUNG  GENERAL  ASSIGNMIRT 
!  RE3PORTER.  journalism  grad  or  expe- 
I  rieneed,  for  top  semi-weekly,  over 
I  16.000  paid  circulation,  average  60- 
pius  pages  weekly.  Elxcellent  working 
I  conditions,  air-conditioned  newsroom. 

Permanent,  rood  future.  Salary  com- 
'  mensurate  with  ability,  liberal  fringes. 
’Tell  ail,  interview  will  be  arranged. 
Granite  City,  Illinois,  Press-Record. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YC/U^G  REPORTER  to  write  tr^neral 
news,  features  for  25>30,000  circulation 
Illinois  dailjr.  Camera  knowledge  hel|)- 
ful.  Fine  workinfr  facilities  in  modern 
plant,  prosperous  city.  Liberal  starting 
pay,  many  speciai  benefits,  merit 
raises.  Write  details  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  references  to  Box  3426,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER 

TRIANGLE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Gravure 

Division 

A  MODERN  GRAVURE  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS  PRINTING  PLANT  SEEKS  A 
TOP  PUGHT.  MECHANICAL  ENGI¬ 
NEER  WITH  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
PRINTING  OR  A  CLOSELY  ALUEI) 
INDUSTRY.  OUR  MAN  WILL  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  SUPERVISE  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  BUILDING 
ENGINEERING  PERSONNEL.  PLAN 
AND  DIRECT  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPAIR  OF  PLANT  FACILITIES 
AND  EQUIPMENT,  MAKE  RECOM¬ 
MENDATIONS  ON  NEW  OPERAT¬ 
ING  METHODS.  AND  TO  MANAGE 
THE  PROCUREMENT  AND  INSTAL¬ 
LATION  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 
PLHIASE  SEND  RESUME  OR  CALL 
THE  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  APPOINTMENT.  LO  .3-16(1(1, 
EXTENSION  519. 

400  N.  BROAD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEIJ*  W.4NTED 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your  photoa  to 
the  hufte  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy:  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Promotion— Public  Relation* 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Young  man, 
some  writing  exi)erience  on  newspa- 
|)er  (editorial  or  advertising);  Good 
beginner’s  job  with  small  Ohio  agency 
with  future.  $5-6,500  to  .start.  Box 
3437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Snleitmen 

EXPERIENCED  SYNDICATE 
SALESMAN 

Small  new  syndicate  has  opening  for 
salesman  already  calling  on  editors ; 
commission  ba.sis  but  new  column  grow- 
;  ing  fast.  Box  .3432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


INSTRUCriON 


Clattified  .iuiertiiimg 


TRAVELING  SALESMAN  BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIB) 


For  national  circulation  supply  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  an  unusual  op|)ortunity 
for  an  exi>erienced  afttirressive  repre¬ 
sentative. 

150  Fourth  Avenue  N. 

Nashville.  Tennessee 


WANT  $7,500 
EXTRA  INCOME? 

5  men  needed  at  once  1  Prefer 
men  now  calling  on  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers,  to  handie  our 
comics  and  editorial  features 
as  an  extra  inclusion  in  your 
liortfoiio.  Our  features  used  by 
over  300  daily  newspaixjrs  (tops 
on  reader  i>olls)  ;  highly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  Circulation 
Managers  and  Eiditors.  Box 
3412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  ' 

TWO  MEN  FDR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  SALES  TO 
NEWSPAPERS 

FMeld  sales  and  service  engineers,  or 
production  men  with  substantial  prac¬ 
tical  newsi)aper  experience,  desiring 
sales  careers.  Ground  floor  oj>i>ortunity 
in  well  financed  growth  organization 
s|>ecializing  in  material  handling  and 
other  e<iuipment  for  newspapers. 

Technical,  industrial  engineering  or 
busines.,  administration  t^ucation  de¬ 
sirable.  Midweet  and  southern  loca¬ 
tions.  Salary  o|>en. 

Address  |>ersonal  to  Howard  M.  Jampol, 
President.  Jampol  Corporation,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Lamson  Canx>ration,  728-742 
61  Street,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


CHART  AREAS  6  &  5 

Manufacturer  of  all  materials  handling 
equipment  for  the  newspaper  printing 
indtistry  needs  two  more  top-noteh 
salesmen  to  complete  national  sales 
force,  ^cellent  career  opportunity  for 
a  man  with  sales  and  technical  back¬ 
ground.  College  graduate  with  proven 
sales  record  preferred.  Box  3119,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
F'ree  Information 


380  Newspapers  Have  Enrollsd 
Sales)>eople  and  Exseutiva 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 
Course  in  Classified  Advertisitt 

Sales  training  provided  by  tbs  Has. 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classiflsd  Ada. 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  kw 
I  to  square  right  up,  to  analyis  sm 
I  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  a 
counter.  Classified  salespeopis  art  n. 
liertly  trained  (at  home — on  THBl 
own  TIME)  developed  to  Inertaa 
individual  sales  production  and  a.) 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  aati 
business. 

The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  gti 
in  existence)  has  proved  tines  IK( 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  ms 
cessfully  trains  lieginnert— btstte 
and  refreshes  experienced  pertonasL 

I  Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  hr 
you  now  to  slash  turnover,  ludablai 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  4. 
velop  professional  i>ride — all  wki).  ji 
helps  you  develop  more  Claarifa) 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  stall  u  y«i 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-lMn 
sales-lKKWting  Course  is  $66  each.  Sal 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  4. 
I  scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES.  INCORPORATB) 

Classified  Advertising  Developnaat 

^rvices  for  Newspapers  Sines  IW 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Fharih 
Oxford  1-8331 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 

MANAGEaiENT  MAN— 
NEWSPAPEHl  TRAINEaJ! 
Proven  producer,  all  departments! 
Seeks  ch^lenge.  money  I  Contact  in 
absolute  secrecy!  Chart  Area  3-4-5-6. 
Box  3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEai  —  ad  manager 
$10,000  up  salary  and  bonus.  Can 
manage  paper.  Present  job  7  years, 
previous  9  years.  Proven  record.  West 
Texas  or  Chart  Area  10  only.  Write 
Box  3312,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ASSISTANCE?  Newwaper 
veteran,  half  century  ALL  business 
jobs,  now  securely  employed  famous 
daily,  invites  offers.  Box  3339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  EXECUTIVE 

He.avy  exi>erience  as  general,  business 
and.  or  advertising  manager.  Available 
now,  go  anywhere.  Good  at  expense 
control,  sales  building.  Exlierience  with 
all  unions.  Write  Box  3411,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher 


Artists  Cartoonists 

TOP  SKETCH  ARTIST,  editorial, 
sports.  Worked  on  large  dailies  and 
national  publications.  Young.  $7500 
minimum.  Box  3306,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

OIRiOUXATION  MANAGER,  10  years 
of  progressively  resixmsible  circulation 
management  experien(3e.  Thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  all  phases  of  fulfillment 
operations.  Box  3133,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  15,000 
daily  for  last  3  years  and  5  years  on 
metropolitan  Morning- Evening-Sunday 
combination  before  that.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  where  my  10  years  experience  I 

will  be  mutually  profitable.  Write:  | 

Box  3448,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  j 

Classified  Advertisine 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  15  years’  i 
experience,  desires  permanent  position  : 
Chart  Area  6,  8,  9,  10,  11.  References  . 
exchanged.  Box  3319,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  classified 
manager.  A-1  competitive  record,  strong 
on  sound  training,  dedicated.  Box  3436, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SBESONG  CHANGE  j 

16-years  advertising  sales,  service,  man¬ 
agement  experience.  All  phases.  42 
years  old,  car,  married,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Piwfer  Chfut  Area  2.  Box 
3202,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AMBTITOUS  display  salesman;  3 
years’  experience  (27,000  daily)  :  30, 
vet,  college,  married  .  .  .  wishes  to 
relocate  in  central  or  western  New 
York  Stete.  Box  3317,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  DIREXTTOR,  solid  experience,  con¬ 
scientious,  caiitable;  proven  methocLs, 
practices.  Write  Box  3407,  Eklitor  & 

‘  Publisher. 

I  ADMAN,  tops  in  layouts,  desires  po- 
;  sition  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3435, 
I  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

I’M  LOOKING — for  an  Elastern  daily, 
10.((00  to  25,000  circulation,  needing  an 
all  around  ad  man.  Will  trade  5  years’ 
experience  as  ad  manager  of  com¬ 
parable  sized  daily  for  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  unlimited  future.  Write 
^x  3409,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  DESIRES  ADVERTISING 
DIREJCTORS  position  on  medium  or 
large  (iaily.  Will  relocate.  Excellent 
history  of  success.  Sales  training,  pro¬ 
motion  minded,  experienced  in  highly 
comiietitive  market.  Confidential.  Box 
3404,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  PRODUCER,  strong  leader, 
top  notch  promotion  man.  Crisp  lay¬ 
outs.  Ready  for  Retail  Manager  slot. 
Age  30.  Box  3402,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  WOMEIN’S  PAGE  EDI¬ 
TOR,  6  years’  experience  Midwest 
daily,  see^  similar  position  Chart 
Areas  9,  10.  11,  12.  Owns  camera. 
Eixperience  heads,  layout,  makeup. 
Available  in  fall.  Box  3107,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

PHYSICIAN  COLUMNIST:  Medical 
I  school  affiliated  M.D.  writes  daily  or 
I  weekly  commentary  for  laymen  on 
I  medical  practice,  research,  and  legis- 
i  lation.  Tone  is  dignified,  educational — 
with  minimum  of  clinic^  detail.  Box 
I  3113,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  seeki  o* 
sumer  magazine  spot  anywher*  ii 
United  States.  Top  consumer  and  nna 
experience.  Good  practical  knowWr 
features,  art,  layout,  all  types  of  I**- 
duction,  ’The  more  challenge  the  lattet 
— with  salary  to  match.  Writ*  Bn 
3112,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Seeks  post  on  a  25.000-plu8  circuhtin 
daily  in  Colorado,  or  eleewhaeh 
West.  Experience  includes  a  name 
working  as  interne  reporter  on  s  mw 
daily.  Army  information  work,  w 
handle  a  camera.  Available  Septinks 
,  15.  B.S.  in  journalism,  married,  11 
References. 

I  Box  3028.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  WOMAN  EXKX 
nVB  seeks  administrative  or  eimonil 
I  position  with  magazine  or  publg  ^ 
lations  firm.  New  York,  London, 

>  Switzerland.  Available  SeptCTraw  *■ 

'  For  reeume,  write  Box  3204.  Editor  t 
^  Publisher  _ 

I  NEIWS.  telegraph  editor. 

1  steady.  Semi-retired,  no  dependesn 
I  Make  offer.  Chart  Areas  2.  3.  4.  Bn 
I  3210,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORT’S  EDITOR— Number  2  mss  (» 

I  50.000  Midwest  daily  wants  own  iporj 
1  pcMre.  "Top  performer.  Married,  » 
J-Grad.  EJxperience  on  '*^**•,..‘1 
I  dailies,  7  years.  Box  3234,  Editor  • 
I  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  ABLE,  all-around  newsman,  desk  or 
National  clearing  house  for  competent  reporting,  seeks  opportunity  small  * 
Iiersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  medium  sized  daily  Chart  Ares  lU  ** 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  references.  Family  man.  45,  j 

HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  establish  home.  Box  3330.  Editor  « 
6  E.  46  St.,  New  York,  Oxford  7-6728  !  Publisher. 
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aTUATIONS  WANTED  I  SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


Utlitorial 


obwBITE  looking  for  stop  up  from 
iTno#  daily.  year*'  experience, 

two  with  wire  service.  J-Kred. 
^^Wwencee.  Box  S226,  Editor  * 
PiAliAer. _ 


i  I  WIRE  ElilTOR  or  rcporter-re- 
eritiir**'*  Eo''  details.  Box  3311, 
Editor  *  Publisher. _ 


OfBmOUS  young  man  with  three  | 
iaers’  daily  experience  in  Bast  seeks 
Morter  or  copy  desk  job  on  forward- 
looking  Californui  paper.  Can  handle 
tnr  uiignment.  Married,  child.  Box 
8ja.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


COPY  READER,  no  pedant,  defercn- 
titl  nerertheless  to  Fowler  and  Web- 
itor,  seek:  interested  publisher.  Box 
UM,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editing.  REPORTING.  DESK  - 
giri  worker,  12  years’  varied  experi- 
es«.  seeks  midwest  job  with  chal- 
Itnge  and  opportunity.  Small  paper  or 
luge.  Now  in  responsible  spot  with 
nitiupolitan  daily.  Top  references. 
Box  S14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  reporter  on  small  city 
liily  seeks  post  with  opportunity  for 
idnneement.  Box  3336,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lidier. 


Editorial 


FAST.  REIIABLiE,  accurate  newsman, 
feature  expert.  EIxperienced  large  Mid-  I 
west  daily,  Chicago  suburban  weekly;  i 
all-local  community  daily.  Thoroughly  | 
competent  any  city  room  aaaignment. 
Chaut  Area  7,  8  desired.  Twenty  years' 
backlog.  Box  3442,  Editor  &  Pub-  ’ 
lisher. 


NO  SPORTS  WRITER,  a  sports  re-  | 
imrter  instead.  Seek  challenge,  oppor¬ 
tunity  after  3  years’  large,  small 
dailies,  2  years’  radio-TV.  Now  1-man  I 
department,  photo,  make-up,  column.  | 
some  general  reporting  at  $100  week.  . 
Single,  30,  car,  BJ,  Missouri:  MSJ,  1 
Northwestern.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


PREFER  WEEKLY  —  capable,  hard-  i 
working  newsman  with  5  years’  expe-  I 
rience,  all  phases,  daily  and  weekly, 
seeks  permanent  job  as  editor  of  high 
(luality  weekly  in  California  or  Florida,  i 
J-grad.  .30,  married.  Box  3445,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER.  | 
16  years  dailies,  seeks  |>ermanent  |>oet  | 
in  Southern  California.  Top  beaU, 
former  state  editor.  Can  handle  cam-  | 
era,  darkroom.  CXips,  resume,  refer-  I 
ences.  Write  Box  3438,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONfTDEN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  chief  photographer  or  staffer. 
Twenty  nine  years’  experience  all  with 
one  newspaper  chain.  Have  covered  all 
phases  of  newspaper  assignments,  pta 
groups  to  world  series,  strikes,  floods, 
sports,  etc.  Six  years  as  bureau  chief 
with  newspaper  syndicate  in  city  of 
million  population,  at  present  in  city 
of  half  million.  Write  Box  3318,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  DESIRES  more  de- 
nuuiding  work.  Brighter  Future,  32 
yean  of  age.  Single  with  responsi¬ 
bilities,  Bert  of  references.  Car  & 
Cameras,  Award  winning  but  still 
learning.  Box  3441,  Editor  &  Pub- 
linher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Promotion— Public  Relatittn* 


PUBUC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact : 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE  SECRE¬ 
TARY.  Publish  monthly  magazine. 
News  rejmrting  and  broadcast  back¬ 
ground.  Box  3414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR— News  gal. 
7  years’  newspaper,  public  relations 
wants  job  with  Florida  firm.  Box 
.3334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Saletmen 


EXPERIENCED 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 

Now  available.  Known  throughout  the 
country  in  newspaper  indurtry  with 
20  years  of  proven  background.  Box 
3327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HSRITS  TWO — Top-notch,  husband- 
irifs  team,  both  25.  versed  all  phases 
of  newspaper.  Do  anything,  go  any- 
irkcre  for  the  right  job.  Five  yesu-s’ 
asnbined  experience  from  sports  to 
dty  hall  on  15,000  circulation  daily. 
M  posts  on  aggressive  newspaper. 
Jeehool,  photography.  Box  3331,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER;  Experienced  almost  all 
phiaes  of  news  work.  College  gradu- 
■to,  veteran.  Have  covered  city  hall, 
police,  courts,  sports.  Box  3334,  Edi- 
iir  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  SPORTSWRITER,  J- 
ghool  grad,  vet,  family,  car,  refer- 
esees.  Available  October.  Box  ^15. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR.  for  PACIFIC 
COAST  newspaper.  Feature  writing. 
Be  3304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  LIVELY,  interesting  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  yours  with  Women’s  Editor 
mking  to  relocate  West-Southwest. 
Box  3413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BBGINN^  seeks  part  or  full  time 
portion  in  or  near  metropolitan  New 
York  area;  must  work  in  late  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  in  order  to  complete 
requirements  for  college  degree  by 
January;  two  years’  college  newspa- 
ger  experience.  Box  3400,  Editor  Sc 
PaMioher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  al¬ 
most  three  years’  experience,  including 
copy  desk  and  bureau  work,  seeks  job 
on  larger  newspaper,  MS  course  in 
journalism,  veteran,  married.  Avail¬ 
able  September,  Box  3427,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


REPORT!®.  26,  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  vet,  seeks  job  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Presently  employed  by 
small  city  doily.  Resume  and  clips  on 
request.  Box  3444,  Editor  Sc  Publisher,  j 

RESPONSIBLE  American  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Middle  East  will  take  on  ' 
free-lance  assignments  for  newspapers.  ' 
magazines.  Cmi  supply  well-researched  | 
Sunday  section  inteniretives  or  cabled  I 
spot  news.  Box  3403,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


TELEGRAPH— Deokman.  Experienced 
Big  (Xty  slot,  makeup.  Steady,  fart, 
accurate.  Box  3433,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Amuse¬ 
ment  Editor,  columnist  and  display 
sales.  Drama  and  music  critic.  Prefer  , 
Chart  Areas  12-10-6.  Box  3439.  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

VET,  25.  14  months’  experience  as  | 

municipal  reporter  on  42,000  class.  , 
Wants  wire  service  job  anywhere  or  j 
beginner’s  slot  on  large  metro  paper 
in  CSiart  Area  2.  Will  tryout  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  R  X  3410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
GLASSinED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 


I>ESKMAN-Ri®aRTER.  37,  B.A.. 

SA,.  now  with  met  p.m.  ;  6  years’ 
^erience ;  want  permanent  joi)  on 
BMt  coast  near  ocean.  Box  3429,  Editor 
4  Pnblieher. 


roiTOR,  EXPERIENCED.  mature 
daily  or  weekly  post.  Mail  details 
Pkue.  Box  3419.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


editorial  assistant.  Vet.  25. 
BA.  Englirti-Writtng.  2  years*  edi- 
wl*l  and  Public  Relations  experience, 
rwientiy  with  leading  educational  in- 
“dution.  Seeking  writing,  publications 
w  PaUie  Illations  porttion.  Will  con- 
part-time  employment.  Box  3449, 
Eator  &  Publisher. 


anOR.REPORTER  with  newspaper, 
“rt^ne.  public  relations,  and  private 
experience  wants  new  $9,500 
Trtr  job  in  snowless  area.  Box  3417, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  seeks  job  in  j 
central,  southern  California.  Now  with  ■ 
medium  (25.000)  daily  one  year.  Pre-  I 
fer  move  to  large  daily  or  weekly.  i 
Challenge,  opportunity  most  impor-  - 
tant.  Would  consider  other  media,  ; 
other  western  areas  for  right  job. 
Box  3415,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  now  employed.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  papers.  Box  2943,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESS  FOREMAN  with  col¬ 
lege  education,  12  years’  experience 
wants  new  opportunity  wHh  challenge. 
Inventiveness,  responsible,  highly  or¬ 
ganized.  Best  references,  confidential. 
Box  3105.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CLASSIFICATION: 
COPY: _ 


r~|  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
ACCOUNT  OF: 


^TOR- WRITER.  Industry;  Atomics, 
S**dromc».  Medicine.  Magazines, 
"i  JTS***”-  Book*.  Ph.D.  31.  vet.  BO 
1-9U5,  New  York  City,  ^x  3446, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


PTOLISHkk.  manager  or  city  editor. 
IW  over  Hale.  Hearty.  Tough, 
experience  political  writer,  spe- 
••“rt'ment'i,  features.  Once  own 
“hu-  Highly  skilled  imblic  relatione- 
tuHT'  conservative.  Want  loca- 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  or- 
■JlJJJjard.  Price:  No  ambition  to  be 
tuan  in  the  grave  yard.  Box 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


OR  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Thoroughly  experienced  professional 
with  Proven  Background.  Finest  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3328,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPBRINTEaJDENT 
wants  opportunity  to  cut  your  cost. 
15  years  of  production  experience  in 
composing,  press,  stereo.  Avsilnble 
now.  Box  3332.  ^itor  and  Publisher. 


NAME _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  orda 
see  Classified  Adv^ising  Rate  Box) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


3y  Robert  U.  Brown 


Importance  of  Discounts 


Last  week’s  column  quoting 
an  important  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  manager’s  arguments 
against  discount  rates  has 
brought  a  response  from  a  pro¬ 
ponent  of  discounts. 

An  important  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  who  also  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  believes  dis¬ 
counts  are  necessary  to  news¬ 
papers  in  their  competitive  bat¬ 
tle  with  other  media. 

Here  is  his  comment: 

“I  have  read  with  interest 
the  statement  of  the  ‘advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  flat  rate  newspaper,’ 
which  appeared  in  your  August 
13th  issue. 

“Now,  of  course,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  wide  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  this  subject. 
Our  friend  seems  to  have  taken 
the  approach  with  regard  to  his 
individual  newspaper,  whereas 
the  question  is  bigger  than  that. 
It  isn’t  so  much  an  advertiser 
going  into  an  individual  city, 
and  an  individual  market,  as  it 
is  an  advertiser  going  into 
newspapers.  One  of  the  very 
serious  problems  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  that  so  many 
newspaper  advertising  men 
overlook  this. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that  rates 
alone  are  the  answer  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  poor  position  of  newspapers 
reference  national  advertisers’ 
budgets,  but  nobody  could  pos¬ 
sibly  deny  that  they  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

“Newspapers’  big  competitors 
for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  all 
offer  substantial  inducements, 
and  that  they  have  played  an 
important  part  in  advertisers’ 
showing  greater  preference  for 
TV  and  magazines  is  beyond 
doubt. 

“Fortunately,  in  recent  years, 
newspapers  have  begun  to  real¬ 
ize  the  need  for  modernization 
of  their  general  rate  cards  so 
as  to  meet  the  discount  competi¬ 
tion  of  our  biggest  competitors. 
Unfortunately,  however,  not 
enough  have  taken  this  action 
so  that  the  national  manufac¬ 
turer  would  be  attracted  to 
planning  national  newspaper 
campaigns  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lower  rates  offered  by  the 
bulk  and  frequency  rate  cards. 
Also  unfortunately,  you  appar¬ 
ently  can’t  get  concerted  action 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  so 
prog^ress  has  to  be  sweated  out 
slowly,  in  this  case  probably 
one  newspaper  at  a  time.  To¬ 


day,  however,  such  rate  cards 
exist  in  33  cities,  involving  9,- 
100,000  circulation.  When  this 
is  doubled  and  tripled,  a  force 
will  come  into  play  from  which 
newspapers  are  bound  to  profit. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  is 
accomplished  by  looking  back¬ 
wards,  such  as  an  analysis  of 
the  number  of  accounts  which  in 
the  past  have  used  only  insig¬ 
nificant  linage.  Our  problem  in¬ 
volves  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  how  to  devise  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  induce  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  greater  and 
greater  amounts  of  newspaper 
space,  but  our  friend  quoted  in 
your  August  13th  issue  needs 
to  get  over  his  somewhat  nar¬ 
row  approach  to  this  very  big 
problem. 

“While  I  cannot,  and  do  not, 
underestimate  the  importance 
of  a  newspaper  looking  out  for 
itself,  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  individual  newspaper  rarely 
can  profit  with  relation  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  except  as  the 
industry  as  a  whole  profits. 
Fortunately,  in  recent  years, 
very  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  getting  newspapers  to 
look  at  the  broader  problem 
and  to  work  collectively  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem,  and  it  is  along 
that  road,  and  only  along  that 
road,  that  the  industry  can 
make  solid  progress.” 

To  continue  the  discussion 
how  about  some  comment  from 
an  ad  manager  of  a  newspaper 
that  offers  discounts,  and  from 
any  one  else  who  opposes  them? 
• 

Fire  Destroys  Plant 
In  Pennsylvania 

Lansford,  Pa. 

A  fire  Aug.  18  destroyed  the 
three-story  building  housing  the 
plant  of  the  Lansford  Record. 
Loss  was  estimated  at  $350,000. 

Publisher  Herman  Lazarus 
Jr.  said  the  daily  would  be 
printed  temporarily  on  the 
presses  of  the  nearby  Tamaqua 
(Pa.)  Evening  Courier. 


"He  insists  on  having  two  colors  in  his  Help  Wanted  ad!" 


First  Assignment 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  who  re- 
sigrned  July  22  as  retoil  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA  (E&P,  July 
23,  page  10),  has  embarked  on 
his  first  assignment  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant  for  the  Son 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 


Foreign  Journalists 
To  Study  U.  S.  Press 

Twenty  journalists  from  15 
countries  will  take  part  in  a 
special  program  this  Fall  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  American 
people  and  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  Beginning  in 
Washington  on  Sept.  6,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Representing  Africa,  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  work  on  two  American 
newspapers,  and  travel  to  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  the  country 
during  their  four-month  stay. 
Prof.  Floyd  G.  Arpan  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  School  of 
Journalism  will  coordinate  the 
entire  progfram. 


IPl  Protests  Against 
Oylon’s  Press  Plans 

Zurich 

The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  issued  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Ceylon  government’s 
new  plans  for  “broadening  press 
ownership.” 

The  Institute  asserted:  “Gov¬ 
ernment  intrusion  into  newspa¬ 
per  ownership  and  forced  sale 
of  newspaper  interests  will 
mean  the  end  of  press  freedom 
and  can  only  undermine  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  government’s  in¬ 
tention  to  maintain  that  democ¬ 
racy  which  the  people  of  Ceylon 
have  so  far  enjoyed.” 


ITU  Strike  Closes 
Ohio  Newspaper 

Fostoru,  (Miio 

The  Fostoria  Review-Timu 
suspended  publication  Aug.  11 
because  of  a  strike  by  11  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  Negotiatiw 
were  continuing  but  no  agm- 
ment  on  a  new  contract  had 
been  reached  Aug.  17. 

The  ITU  contract  with  the 
newspaper,  which  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  6,300,  expired  at 
midnight  June  23.  It  was  the 
union’s  first  contract  with  the 
Review-Times,  of  which  E.  M. 
Hopkins  is  publisher. 


O’Brien  to  Handle 
Lodge  Campaign  News 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Vincent  O’Brien,  50,  news 
editor  of  the  Lynn  Item,  and  a 
staff  member  for  25  years,  will 
take  a  leave  of  absence  to  sene 
as  campaign  press  officer  to 
UN  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Republican  candidate  to 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lodge  will  not  begin  cam- 
paigfning  until  after  the  coming 
meetings  of  the  Disarmammt 
Commission  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 


Daily  Names  Publisher 

Newton,  Iowa 
E.  K.  Shaw,  35,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Newton 
Daily  News,  succeeding  L  0. 
Brewer,  who  died  July  25.  Mr. 
Shaw  joined  the  advertising  stal 
of  the  News  in  1948.  He  was 
named  general  manager  in  19W- 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  20, 


Headline  set  in  30  point  Spartan  Extra  Black 


Mrs.  Subscriber,  1970? 

Catch  ’em  young . . .  that’s  the  way  to  build  and  retain  loyal  readership 
for  your  newspaper.  It  will  be  only  about  10  short  years  before  this 
young  lady  marries,  establishes  a  new  family  unit . . .  and  becomes  a 
newspaper  subscriber.  So  now  is  the  time  to  start  making  the  sale. 
How?  By  covering  the  news  our  younger  generation  is  interested  in 
. . .  and  printing  it  in  type  that’s  easy  and  pleasurable  to  read.  That’s 
Corona,  of  course.  Easy  on  young  eyes  ( and  on  older  ones,  too).  Easy  on 
your  news-space  budget.  Follow  the  example  of  the  world’s  best,  and 
best-read,  newspapers. 


Dress  right . . .  with 

corona 


'’"Wrf  in  V.S.A 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
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and  rattled  some  skeletoi 


It  started  with  a  “Help  Wanted”  ad.  The  The  day  his  stories  broke,  the  DA’s  office 
woman  who  answered  it  became  suspicious,  raided.  The  result;  six  indictments  ...  a 
and  she  turned  to  a  friend,  Scripps-Howard  far-reaching  presentment  from  the  (Irand 
reporter  Alex  Benson  (above  left).  His  J\iry  . . .  and  a  recommendation  to  colleges 
investigation  led  to  a  network  of  ghost-  from  the  State  Education  Department  that 
writing  firms  who  wrote  theses  and  even  strict  action,  including  revocation  of  degrees, 
took  exams  for  college  students.  be  taken  against  students  found  cheating. 

With  approval  from  the  New  York  Dis-  Alex  Benson  is  saluted  for  his  contribu- 
trict  Attorney’s  office,  Benson  hired  out  tion  to  the  tightening  of  academic  disci- 
as  a  “ghost”  for  one  firm,  was  paid  for  pline.  His  achievement  typifies  the  every- 
taking  an  exam  for  a  student.  He  worked  day  performance  of  your  Scripps-Howjud 
for  a  week  in  the  office  of  a  second  firm,  reporter:  investigation  and  action,  in  the 
gathering  proof  of  what  was  going  on.  public  interest. 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AW 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTOi ' 
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